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We had intended to have written a long article on the present crisis of the 
Church, and the policy which it ought to pursue, when we received the following 
letter. This has saved us the trouble ; for we do not flatter ourselves that we could 
have done any thing better, or so good. There are some points (compared with 
the whole, of minor importance) on which we differ with the writer; but we have 
not taken the liberty of making any alterations in a paper of so much wisdom 
and eloquence. We may observe, that when the writer speaks slightingly of the 
representatives of our Universities, he seems to have forgotten the exertions of Sir 
Robert Inglis, who, in the present conjuncture, as, indeed, on all occasions when 
danger to the vital interests of Church or State was to be apprehended, has come 
forward with zeal and courage, supported by talent and information. And we 
should not, perhaps, under existing circumstances, have referred to the unfortu- 
nate and deplorable causes of division among the Tories ; hoping, as we do, that 
means may yet be found for reuniting that body. But of this, we admit, we are 
not much entitled to complain, as we have not been very slow in setting the 
example of reproving the conduct of those who deserted us at the hour of our 
utmost need. 

We shall not, however, delay our readers from our correspondent’s 
letter. We agree with every word respecting the Clergy which it contains, and 
we rejoice that our band of contributors is augmented by one who expresses 
thoughts so honourable and feelings so true, in language so energetic and uncom- 


promising. We hope that we shall be favoured with the sight of his fine Roman 
hand again. 

















To the Editor of Fraser's Magazine. vation. The war which rages so fu- 


riously against the clergy, and espe- 
Sir, cially the prelates, flows chiefly from 
However popular the policy publications of the worst fame, or 
may be which disregards slander and orators distinguished for any thing 
assault, because their source is desti- rather than truth or wisdom; never- 
tute of character or elevation, it stands, _ theless, it is in the highest degree suc- 
I fear, in but a small degree on wis- cessful, and the silent endurance of its 
dom. There may be much contempt objects has been to them, not a shield, 
in passive sufferance, and no protection but the most deadly weapon of the 
—it may display great magnanimity, enemy. 
and still be suicide. When the com- The proof contained in this, that if 
mon tale-bearer can blast the fairest the clergy be not defended in a dif- 
reputation, and the noblest of beings ferent manner, there will soon be none 
may be destroyed by the meanest; the to defend, is not a solitary one. Some 
eflects of attack, I conceive, ought to of these publications proclaim that they 
be looked at, as well as parentage, by are the organs of the ministry; and 
all who set any value on self-preser- certain of the orators are ministers. A 
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newspaper may be infamous in the 
last degree, and still it will have as 
much influence as the best character 
could give it, if it be known to speak 
the sentiments of government: it may 
only speak these sentiments occasion- 
ally, and yet every line that it publishes 
will be understood by the commu- 
nity at large to be official. The 
origin, however, of the attacks on the 
prelates, made by the treasury prints, 
cannot be mistaken, when they are 
looked at in connexion with more than 
one speech lately delivered by the Pre- 
mier, and the general public life of the 
Lord Chancellor. The clergy have to 
sustain the relentless hostility of the 
cabinet, and its acknowledged, autho- 
rised journals, as well as the factious 
demagogue and the pothouse press. 

If the injury generated by this tri- 
umphant hostility were confined to 
those who are only the functionaries 
of the church for the moment, it would, 
speaking comparatively, be of small 
consequence; but its weight falls al- 
most wholly on the church herself, in 
regard to her impersonal and perma- 
nent character, her stability, power, 
duties, and uses. For alleged mis- 
conduct in these functionaries, she has 
her laity taken from and marshalled 
against her; and is threatened with 
the loss of her seats in the legislature, 
her political power out of it, great 
part of her property, and even her 
existence. The essential part of the 
punishment, present and future, is re- 
served, not for them, but for her only. 

I cannot but know, that in this mat- 
ter the interests, political as well as 
religious, of myself and the other lay 
members of the Church of England, 
are most seriously involved. As a 
religious body, our religion is openly 
struck at in both possession and being; 
as subjects of the British monarchy, 
the vital change is pressed on us of 
expelling the church from the political 
system. If, therefore, that defence 
which I think our religious ministers 
ought to have put forth has never 
appeared, it forms no reason for us to 
be silent; the more especially when 
our silence has long been as culpable 
and pernicious as theirs. I have never 
regarded my religion as a mere state 
thing, in which | had no direct per- 
sonal interest; I have deemed it an 
invaluable part of my birthright — felt 
it a source of inestimable gain —found 
it the only friend never faithless, and 
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always able to succour. Holding as I 
do, that I have as much right, under 
proper regulation, to interfere with the 
management of its concerns as my 
pastors, [ must know that I am 
equally bound with them to defend it, 
even to the extremity of martyrdom. 

The Church of England is solemnly 
proclaimed by the executive to be, at 
least in politics, a public nuisance, 
which can only be abated by sup- 
pression. I say, by the executive. So 
long as no distinguishing mark is af- 
fixed to the official articles of a trea- 
sury publication, and in consequence 
the public deems all its opinions of- 
ficial, the government shall always be 
made by me responsible for whatever 
it may circulate. If ministers tolerate, 
and be receivers to, the felonies of their 
own newspapers, they ought, in right 
and justice, to be treated as the master 
felons. But there is abundant evi- 
dence, that the atrocious articles which 
some of the ministerial prints have 
contained against the prelates and 
clergy in general, are to be charged on 
the cabinet in respect of virtual, if not 
actual authorship. I repeat, then, that 
the Church of England is solemnly 
proclaimed by the executive, through 
its authorised organs, to be in politics 
a public nuisance, which can only be 
abated by suppression. 

If this grave charge and sentence 
were founded on conclusive reasons, I 
would acquiesce. Valuing the church 
as a friend of the public weal, I will 
not defend her if it can be fairly shewn 
that she is its enemy; prove that she 
is injurious—nay, only useless—and 
my hand shall not be raised to save 
her from overthrow. But as the rea- 
sons and proofs must be duly examined, 
what ure they ? 

The first, clearly, has little to do with 
the nature and conduct of the church ; 
it is an imported production, which, if 
it have any special applicability, re- 
lates to a totally different one. We 
are no longer the haughty rivals and 
conquerors, but the humble pupils of 
our Gallic neighbours ; and because 
they, in their sweeping changes, treat 
their church as an evil, we are to do 
the same. Our newspaper wiseacres, 
from poverty of invention or rapidity 
of toil, now borrow from the thread- 
bare, worm-eaten republicans of France; 
and in pitiful servility to their foreign 
pedagogues, must needs extinguish the 
clergy with the aristocracy. I love 
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religion too much, to be led by infidel 
France—-I have lived too long under 
a free constitution, to be taught by 
inexperienced France— lI am_ too 
phlegmatic and distrustful to keep 
pace with mercurial, unreflecting 
France—and I am too much opposed 
to auarchy, blood, and slavery, to copy 
from revolutionary, republican, Buna- 
partean France. I am an Englishman ; 
and hostile, ignorant, visionary, guilty 
France, shall not denationalise me in 
body or spirit. Granting that her 
church deserved overthrow from hos- 
tility to freedom, this only proves that 
one essentially the reverse may deserve 
the contrary. In her it might be wise 
and necessary, for the sake of liberty, 
to discountenance Catholicism; and 
in England it may be equally so, for 
the same cause, to cherish Protestant- 
ism. This enormous blunder of mak- 
ing the continental hatred of the 
Catholic church a reason for seeking 
the ruin of the Church of England, is 
worthy the sages of the broad sheet ; 
but we might have expected something 
better from Earl Grey and Lord Chan- 
cellor Brougham. 

Looking in the abstract at the utility 
ofan established religion, I can find 
no man who will say that right and 
freedom can exist without morals; and 
experience has rendered it wholly in- 
disputable, that morals cannot exist in 
the bulk of a people without religion: 
the irresistible inference is, that a free 
state should not merely sanction reli- 
gion, but use every means for creating 
and nurturing it. In the variety of 
religions, some may, from tenet or 
discipline, be highly adverse to gene- 
ral rights and freedom ; therefore, the 
free state ought to select that which is 
the most friendly to the latter, as well 
as the most scriptural in its doctrines. 
On these two unassailable points I 
take my stand. 

As it is abundantly manifest that the 
government of this empire ought to 
strain every nerve to plant and protect 
the best religion, the question arises, 
is that of the Church of England the 
best? The prime minister distinctly 
admits it to be so, and the admission 
is made by one whose official conduct 
proves him to be any thing rather than 
the friend of this church. Her revilers 
caunot deny it; not one of them at- 
tempts to point out another religion, 
Which, politically considered, is equal 
to hers. I will not content myself 
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with this conclusive testimony to her 
superiority. 

Liberty is divided into two parts, 
civil and religious. Our new consti- 
tution-manufacturers, with their wonted 
knowledge and wisdom, pronounce that 
religious liberty is nothing more than 
toleration and political equality ; with 
them the priest may be a tyrant, with- 
out injuring it—a people may be the 
abject slaves of their spiritual teachers, 
and still enjoy it in perfection. The 
wretched error scarcely merits more 
exposure than the mention of it ex- 
hibits. Religious liberty means the 
total absence of ecclesiastical as well 
as civil despotism ; the clergyman and 
church must be just as much incapa- 
citated for tyrannising as the civil law 
and government. Without religious 
liberty, thus comprehensive and com- 
plete, there can be no real enduring 
civil liberty. The proofs furnished by 
past history, and the present state of 
the world, are too obvious to need 
recital. 

No other religion is so tolerant in 
creed, spirit, and practice, allows so 
wide a range to opinion and conscience, 
bestows such abundance of religious 
freedom, and abstains so scrupulously 
from interfering with the political con- 
duct of its members, as that of the 
Church of England. 

When other religions, Protestant as 
well as Catholic, have had the ascend- 
ency, they have used it to destroy 
both religious and civil liberty; the 
spiritual teacher, to be a despot over 
the conscience, has prompted, and often 
compelled, the civil ruler, to be one 
over the body. Under some of them, 
the two divisions of freedom have been 
wholly extinguished ; under the best, 
they have languished and declined. 
The Church of England took being 
as the enemy of religious tyranny, and 
grew to maturity as its destroyer. Not 
by statesmen and legislators, dema- 
gogues and newspapers, but by her 
learning and eloquence, it was smote 
and banished; and the ground was 
prepared, in which alone civil freedom 
can live and flourish. Until she arose, 
liberty in this country was little better 
than the power, for some part or other 
of the community, to tyrannise ; at one 
time the source of spiritual or kingly, 
at another of democratic or oligarchical 
despotism, it never reached the body 
of the people, save to enable them to 
forge chains for themselves: it granted 
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them nominal rights and privileges, 
without means of exercise and security. 
By giving the right of private judg- 
ment in religion, she gave it in poli- 
tics ; by promoting religious she pro- 
moted all other discussions, and know- 
ledge; and by purging the layman 
from bigotry and fanaticism, as well as 
priestly dictation, she not only incited 
him to perfect his liberties, but ren- 
dered concession to him a matter of 
safety and national benefit. Under 
her, civil and religious liberty reached 
the fulness of overflow, and the empire 
rose to the highest point of grandeur 
and happiness. 

It is not alone at home that this 
church has been the great source and 
guardian of the two divisions of free- 
dom. By her publications, zealous 
defence of liberty of conscience, moral 
power, and direct interposition, she 
has sustained and extended them 
abroad. Itis certain that without her, 
religious freedom, and with it civil, 
would long since have fallen on the 
continent. 

With us it is essential for the state 
to protect the best religion, not only 
for the sake of positive good, but as a 
means of keeping the worst from po- 
tency and ascendency. Catholicism 
is, in construction and spirit, infinitely 
more hostile to both kinds of freedom 
than any other; and if the Church of 
England fall, it will reign in her stead 
—not one of the other dissenting sects 
has the least chance of succeeding her. 
It already possesses one-third of the 
population of the United Kingdom, 
and is gaining ground in England, by 
emigration and conversion, much more 
rapidly than any other religion. Great 
part of the lower and middle classes 
are only a few paces distant from the 
point for causing them to embrace it 
in the mass ; they are inflamed against 
the regular clergy—they think little 
better of the dissenting ministers—and, 
to a vast extent, they are destitute of 
religious instructors. Already the 
rabble newspapers regularly defend 
and laud it. Favour for, and advo- 
cacy of it, seem on the eve of entering 
into the essence of popular politics : 
let this take place, and the church and 
liberty must be buried in the same 
grave. 

I was born, have lived, and hope to 
die, free —free in consciehce and body, 
thought, word, and action ; and I know 
that to my church, much more than to 
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any other source, I owe my freedom. 
I will therefore, in common gratitude, 
venerate her, aud be sufficiently careful 
of my interests, worldly and eternal, 
to fight her battles. 

The first reason, then, on which she 
is so criminally attacked, forms, in 
reality, one of the best that could be 
urged in her favour. What second 
one causes a church, which stands 
alone the liberal amidst religions, to 
be hated by those who name them- 
selves liberals—a church which is 
based on civil and religious liberty, 
has served it, allows it, incorporates ‘it 
with the essence of her creed and prac- 
tice, infinitely more than any other 
religion, to be menaced with destruc- 
tion by those who, on their own asser- 
tion, are the exclusive champions of 
such liberty? Her clergy intermeddle 
with politics, and this cannot be en- 
dured by the prime minister and the 
treasury press. 

Let us have the intermeddling fairly 
before us. Does the clergyman mono- 
polise the exercise of the layman's 
rights and privileges? Does he, by 
curse and excommunication, by the 
terror of ruin here and perdition here- 
after, compel his flock to vote as he 
pleases at elections, read only such 
publications as he may sanction, and 
support the politics alone which he 
may recommend? Does he by expul- 
sion, by combining politics with reli- 
gion, by power and influence of any 
kind, attempt to govern the political 
conduct of the people? Slander is 
dumb ; amidst religious teachers, this 
clergyman stands alone in not making 
his religion a political bond and instru- 
ment for ruling the layman — in being 
destitute of the power to lead his flock 
in politics, and not seeking to acquire 
it. Long may he be honoured with 
the noble distinction ! 

The clergy, then, only intermeddle 
with politics to exercise individually 
the rights and privileges granted them 
by law. Do they do it to aggrandise 
themselves in the body? I see the 
dissenting ministers of almost every 
denomination waging an offensive po- 
litical war against the church for their 
own private benefit. Do they, after the 
example of these ministers, attempt to 
make reprisals? Do they essay to dic- 
tate to the government, or invade civil 
and religious freedom, or gain for them- 
selves additional powerand immunities? 
Slander is again silent ; the fact is too 
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obvious for denial by the most unscru- 
pulous of their traducers, that they only 
act on the defensive, and endeavour to 
save a part of what they possess by 
surrendering the remainder. 

I am as hostile to the intermeddling 
of the clergy with party politics as 
Earl Grey, or any other man ; but it 
does not follow that I am to prohibit 
them from touching politics of any 
kind. The miserable error shall not 
disgrace me, of assuming that, because 
they ought not to be the followers and 
slaves of a party, they ought not to be 
the devoted champions of their church 
and country. Far from me be the 
heinous guilt of labouring to divest 
them of patriotism, philanthropy, re- 
gard for the temporal weal of their 
flocks, and interest in the prosperity 
of their religion. The constitution 
under which I live, in its regard for 
wisdom and right, is anxious to give 
all classes a deep stake and just share 
in the proper management of public 
affairs; and grave indeed must be the 
cause to move me to oppose it. 

Why ought the clergy to be, in a 
land of equal rights, a proscribed class 
—in a land of liberty, bondsmen and 
outcasts, not suffered even to cast their 
eyes on public affairs! Are they less 
independent than soldiers, sailors, and 
government-clerks—or less honest than 
lawyers—or less disinterested and pa- 
triotic than the writers and publishers 
of newspapers—or less knowing than 
shopkeepers, mechanics, and labourers? 
In regard to positive qualification, no 
other class equals theirs. They are 
bound to be well educated and inti- 
mately acquainted with religion ; they 
have abundant leisure for research and 
reflection; and, in the body, they 
possess ample sources of information. 
No other class equals them in means 
for judging correctly, and obligations 
for judging conscientiously, of public 
interests. If, therefore, they ought to 
be disfranchised from the want of such 
qualification as I have named, every 
man in the realm ought to lose his 
political privileges, and we ought to 
be made the passive slaves of a 
despotism. 

But there is their private interest ;— 
well, plead it, for the sake of my side 
ofthe question. You argue that every 
division of the community ‘ought to 
have a share in the government, 
because it has a separate private 
interest to protect and promote ; if this 
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contain any truth, it must be especially 
true in respect of the clergy. Is not 
the church as worthy of defenders as 
the Bank, or the East India Company, 
or the cotton and woollen trades? 
Is it not as necessary for the interests 
of religion, as for those of agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce, to have 
political guardians, when almost every 
law that passes deeply affects them? 
When I look around me, I see the 
executive is always ready to use the 
church as its instrument, and sacrifice 
her for its profit, but never to strengthen 
her for her own sake; I perceive the 
legislature is ever willing to listen to 
her assailants, but never to render her 
assistance. She stands before me borne 
down with false accusation, attacked at 
every point, incapable of discharging 
her duties, and without the means of 
giving religious instruction to a vast 
portion of the people ; yet not a man 
1s found amidst the civil rulers of the 
empire to seek for her due aid and 
efficiency. I have the most conclusive 
proof, that her interests must be wholly 
disregarded, if they be not watched over 
by the clergy. 

What does the private interest of the 
clergy impel them to do in national 
politics? [t impels them to defend 
the rights, privileges, and safeguards 
of the church, and oppose what mili- 
tates against religion and morals. The 
clergyman cannot defend his own tithes, 
without defending the fund which sup- 
plies the people with religious teachers ; 
he cannot withstand changes for taking 
immunities and power from his church, 
without labouring to save the best reli- 
gion from injury. Granting that in 
doing this he may occasionally err, 
he still ought to do it for the sake of 
discussion and information. 

All this convinces me that the pri- 
vate interest of the clergy forms the 
best reason imaginable why they should 
intermeddle with national politics. In- 
dependently of expediency, there is a 
right in such interest, which with me 
must be sacred. Measures for injuring 
the church must equally injure the pro- 
perty and privileges of the individual 
clergyman; and if he ought to be 
divested of his civil rights, and pro- 
hibited from raising his finger against 
robbery and bondage, no part of the 
community has the least claim to 
freedom: speaking of the clergy col- 
lectively as a never-dying corporation, 
a very large part of their property is 
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private, and the rest does not belong 
to the state: the King, as the head of 
the church, has no more right to dispose 
of her property, save according to her 
own Jaws, than the meanest layman. 
The dogma that, because the clergy are 
public functionaries, the state is entitled 
to do what it pleases with them and 
their possessions, is worthy of this 
guilty, ignorant age; in no other could 
it have gained currency. They are 
private as well as public functionaries ; 
they are the religious ministers of not 
only the country in its corpomte capa- 
city, but also of a separate body of 
Christians: the state does not ordain, 
it only appoints them ; it does not pay 
them, but it gives them the funds set 
apart for ever for the maintenance of 
religion. As a body, they have the 
independent rights and interests of 
their own sect to guard; and to pro- 
tect those with which the national 
religion is for ever endowed, so long 
as their religion may remain the na- 
tional one. Although they are to a 
certain extent public functionaries, 
history proves the general government 
is so far unworthy of being relied on 
for acting as the guardian of their 
religion in both its sectarian and 
national character, that at different 
times it has persecuted and despoiled 
it, attempted, and even accomplished, 
its suppression. No corporation, there- 
fore, public or private—neither the 
crown nor the legislature, nor any firm 
of merchants or manufacturers, has a 
right to intermeddle with politics for 
its defence, if the clergy have not. 
Another objection is, the clergy by 
intermeddling with politics injure their 
religion. I cordially support it so far 
as regards party politics ; they cannot 
make themselves menials of these, 
without being to their religion trai- 
tors and destroyers. But why is the 
clergyman despised and deserted when 
he is the instrument of party? Because 
he evidently disregards his religion, 
and endeavours, not to serve it, but to 
pervert it into a means of sordid per- 
sonal profit. Is he then likely to be 
much better treated, if, when it is 
assailed, he act the part of a neutral ? 
Will he gain its enemies, or prevent 
his flock from joining them, by abstain- 
ing from intermeddling in its defence 
when it is threatened with spoliation 
and ruin? No, he must lead the 
champions of its cause even in the 
field of politics, or it must fall. To 
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be venerated and followed as its pro- 
tector, he must, in virtuous scorn of 
parties, zealously raise his voice against 
all political measures calculated to in- 
jure it: to be abandoned as its enemy, 
he must silently acquiesce in such 
measures 

But the great objection is, the clergy 
favour and follow the aristoc racy in 
politics. This may be true, without 
proving any thing, save that those who 
urge it are very ignorant and foolish. 
Whatever the defects and vices of the 
aristocracy may be, the democracy 
cannot be balanced and restrained 
without it. This, weighty as it is, 
is neither the sole, nor the greatest, 
reason why it should have its due 
share of power. A democracy never 
could alone properly restrain the exe- 
cutive—it is, in the nature of things, 
incapacitated for so doing. Too often 
the executive is the most warmly sup- 
ported by the multitude when it wades 
the most deeply in errorand oppression ; 
and a powerful, independent aristo- 
cracy is as essential for placing it 
under the necessary limitation as 
a free democracy. When, therefore, 
right and liberty cannot exist without 
an aristocracy like this, the clergy, as 
forming a necessary ingredient in its 
potency and independence, may pos- 
sibly render the greatest service to the 
public weal by supporting it in politics. 
To be convinced of the contrary, I must 
have proof that the democracy is not 
only the lightest body in the balance, 
but also the defensive one; and none 
will ofier it. 

The objection, however, is just as 
false in respect of fact, as might be 
expected from its foreign origin. The 
people of France are the greatest 
simpletons and bunglers in the craft 
of constitution-manufacturing, that ever 
covered human nature with guilt and 
infamy. In the last forty years, they 
have, in attempting to plant freedom, 
subjected themselves to every variety 
of tyranny in succession, and plunged 
into horrors of all descriptions; yet 
so little have they learned from their 
experiments, that they have just com- 
mitted -the stupendous blunder of 
making their peers the bought and 
fettered vassals of the executive, as a 
means of securing popular liberty and 
ascendency! It is natural enough for 
such a people to adopt the absurd 
error of believing that a clergy must 
always act as the ally of an aristocracy. 
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I cannot so far forget common sense 
as to argue from what may be the case 
in this or that particular moment; but 
looking at the general operation of the 
constitution, the objection asserts what 
is an utter impossibility. 

The heads of the church, and a large 
portion of the inferior clergy, are ap- 
pointed by the ministry ; and the latter 
at one time consists of the aristocratic, 
and at another of the democratic, party. 
When the democratic party holds of- 
fice, it, like the other, promotes none 
but clergymen of its own politics: it 
now is disposing of church preferment 
in this manner; and if it only retain 
power for a few years, the bishops and 
body of the clergy will be Whigs and 
Liberals. Farther, this party has at 
all times a great share in the nurseries 
of the clergy, and the gift of many 
livings. From all this, the clergy 
must of necessity be generally divided 
between the two parties, and often 
their weight must go with the demo- 
cratic one. I grant that at present 
they in the majority support the other. 
But what is the cause? The long 
exclusion of the Whigs from office. 
And what produced the exclusion? 
Not the aristocracy, for the more power- 
ful portion of it commonly went with 
the Whigs; the latter were kept from 
power by the democracy, and they 
made it their enemy by their incapacity 
and profligacy. Notwithstanding the 
exclusion, two of the bishops, and a 
considerable number of the general 
clergy, have supported the Reform Bill, 
several more of the bishops have not 
voted against it, and the clergy, as a 
whole, are in favour of such compre- 
hensive reform as may be consistent 
with the safety of the constitution. 

So long, then, as the democratic 
party in this country may be properly 
qualified to possess the cabinet, and 
therefore deserving of the support of 
the clergy, it must of necessity enjoy 
as much of such support as the aristo- 
cratic one. Living in a free land, and 
setting a high value on my freedom, 
{ cannot discover that this party ought 
to be followed by the clergy without 
desert, and when it is despised by the 
body of the people ; or that its imbe- 
cility and guilt form a sufficient reason 
for stripping them of their political 
rights and liberties. 

I wish to see the clergy duly inde- 
pendent of both parties, therefore let 
me inquire how their independence 
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would operate. No other body of men 
in the community are so well qualified 
for judging correctly and conscien- 
tiously between the aristocracy and 
democracy, have a deeper interest in 
maintaining the equipoise between 
them, and are so admirably fitted by 
situation and circumstance for con- 
necting, tempering, and influencing 
them. No other body of men are so 
much bound by principle and position 
to attend to the real wants of the people, 
are so largely dependent on popular 
favour for what they possess, or have 
as important a stake in the preserva- 
tion of harmony, right, law, and order. 
An aristocracy may stand against po- 
pular hostility, but not a clergy; in 
commotion and anarchy, the church 
must always be the first victim. At 
all times, but especially the awful ones 
we live in, it is of the first moment to 
give might to the portions of the com- 
munity which connect and hold the 
scale between the aristocracy and de- 
mocracy ; this is quite as essential as 
the proper adjustment of their direct 
power. Speaking with reference to 
this, the intermeddling of either with 
national politics is not more necessary 
for public good than that of the clergy. 
Those who would prohibit the latter 
from aiding and leading the inde- 
pendent part of society in instructing, 
reclaiming, restraining, and balancing 
the interested and factional parts—who 
would expel every thing from the 
political system, save a naked, pugna- 
cious, selfish, sordid, dissevered aristo- 
cracy and democracy, are far better 
fitted to legislate for a hen-roost than 
for a great empire. 

All this relates to the question in 
the abstract ; but I must not put spe- 
cial cireumstances out of consideration. 
When I look at the dissenting minis- 
ters, I find that they are almost to a 
man fierce bigots in party politics ; 
that they act unanimously, not only in 
opposition to the clergy, but against 
the church as a common enemy ; and 
that they have mighty influence over 
the political conduct of their flocks. 
Knowing that these ministers possess 
little general information—hold it to 
be almost sinful to study political 
publications—have not, in general, 
the means of reading more than a 
single newspaper of their own side 
the question—enter little into mixed 
society—and make it a part of their 
religion to support the party which is 
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hostile to the church, no matter what 
its schemes and conduct may be;— 
knowing this, I may reasonably doubt 
whether they ought to be suffered to 
intermeddle with politics. Farther; I 
see infidels abound greatly, who are 
the most furious of party politicians, 
and whose politics make the destruc- 
tion of the church and religion a Jead- 
ing matter. I can be quite certain 
that they ought not to intermeddle 
with politics. Do the cabinet and its 
prints say the dissenting minister and 
avowed infidel ought to be restricted 
from such intermeddling, as weil as the 
clergyman of the established church ? 
No; they say the contrary, and incite 
the dissenters to blend party politics 
with their religion. When, therefore, 
I cannot have common exclusion, I 
must, in equity, have common admis- 
sion; if the Catholic priests, the pas- 
tors of the Protestant dissenters, and 
the teachers of atheism—not excepting 
“the devil's chaplain”—are in por- 
tentous combination to enter the po- 
litical arena as the assailants of the 
church, I must have her clergy in it 
likewise to defend her. I leave it to 
the bigots of liberality, the intolerants 
of civil and religious liberty, to give 
privileges to one religion, and deny 
them to another; to press weapons on 
the aggressive side, and disarm the 
defensive one—I am too liberal and 
tolerant to commit the iniquity. 

In these convictions | am the more 
confirmed, by the knowledge, that if 
the clergy be disabled for taking the 
wrong side, they must be equally so 
for taking the right-—that if they have 
not the power to oppose, they must be 
without it to support the people; and 
by the further knowledge, that there 
are cases in which civil and religious 
liberty cannot be preserved from fall, 
if they be prohibited from intermed- 
dling with politics. It is established 
by the clearest demonstration, and pro- 
claimed by the liberals of nearly the 
whole world, that Catholicism is the 
deadly and irreconcilable enemy of 
such liberty as I have named. If the 
clergy had not intermeddled with po- 
litics as they did, a certain King 
James would, by means of this reli- 
gion, have destroyed the general liber- 
ties of the country: the latter were 
saved by, and could not have been 
saved without them. Let no man 
imagine that the instrument of danger, 
and will to use it, are not now in being. 
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The prime minister of the hour, in 
humble imitation of the said King 
James of expulsion memory, has 
gravely stated in parliament, that if 
Catholicism were made the established 
religion in Ireland, no evil would flow 
from it; and from this, and the call 
which is revived for taking the Catho- 
lic priesthood into the pay of the state, 
I am confident the present ministers 
and their party would gladly transfer 
the church property in Ireland to the 
Catholics. Whig and liberal minis- 
ters, of course, are permitted to sport 
with and trample on the fundamental 
laws of the realin; but I have no such 
privilege: these laws command me to 
regard the United Kingdom as a whole 
—the Churches of England and Ire- 
land as one—and I must obey them. 
Borrowing not opinion from King 
James, or his profligate copyists of 
the present age, I am sure Catholicism 
could not be made the state religion 
in one-third of the United Kingdom, 
without practically destroying civil and 
religious freedom in that part, and en- 
dangering it in the rest; and I am 
equally sure, nothing can prevent it 
from being made this, but the exertions 
of the clergy in the field of national 
politics. In so far as the people of 
Ireland are now enabled to exercise 
their liberties, they owe it chiefly to 
these exertions. ‘The Prime Minister 
holds the opinion I have mentioned ; 
the Lord Chancellor stated, not many 
years since, in the House of Commons, 
that he would give the possessions of 
the church to any sect which might 
happen to have the numerical supe- 
riority: and public men, in general, 
affect to rate all religions at the same 
political value. I know that the doc- 
trines of these two ministers are so 
flatly at variance with the constitution, 
as to be tantamount to treason. The 
religion of the united Churches of Eng- 
land and Ireland was not made the 
state one because it was held by a 
triumphant sect; it was framed for the 
state as the most scriptural, the most 
pure from disputed points, and the 
most in harmony with the free insti- 
tutions of the country. It was never 
intended to be the football of party 
and faction—to be exalted or deposed 
with the mutations of sectarian num- 
bers—to be fought against by one 
ministry and supported by another, 
on grounds of private interest or expe- 
diency; on the contrary, every man, 
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ruler and subject, was always com- 
manded to revere it, as the basis of 
general liberty and privilege, and de- 
fend it to the last, without reference to 
number or description of enemy: it 
was even a leading object in establish- 
ing it, to keep more than one of the 
other religions from all connexion with 
the state for ever. In my eyes, it is 
a constitutional principle of the first 
value, that no sect has a right to com- 
pel the state to adopt its religion, on 
account of its numbers; that the state 
has the right, and is solemnly bound 
to exercise it, of choosing its religion, 
without regard to any thing save scrip- 
tural truth and agreement with civil 
institutions. Men who speak of making 
the national religion change with nu- 
merical superiority, might as well speak 
of making the form of government and 
national liberties change with the same 
cause; and of rendering the civil ruler 
the slave of the predominant religious 
teacher. And I also know, that those 
who rate all religions at the same po- 
litical value, might, with equal truth, 
rate all forms of government at the 
same political value—pronoxnce the 
absolute monarchy to be just as good 
as the limited one, or the republic. 
While popular rights and _ privileges, 
both civil and religious, are, in the 
warfare against the church, assailed by 
every kind of foe, and placed in the 
utmost peril; no one will effectually 
defend them by defending her, if the 
clergy do not set the example. Attacks 
on her property, the rights of her laity 
—her very existence, are submitted to, 
if the clergy be silent in the field of 
politics. I consequently am satisfied, 
that for the sake of the people it is as 
essential for her ministers, as it is for 
the executive or the legislature, to 
intermeddle with national politics ;— 
that they must do it, or the free laws 
and institutions of the empire can have 
ho security. 

From what I have said, I hold it to 
be of the utmost importance for the 
church to possess her seats in the 
upper house of parliament. It is es- 
sential for every law which passes the 
legislature to be strictly examined, with 
regard to its probable effects on reli- 
gion and morals; for men to be in the 
legislature interested in pressing on its 
attention the religious and moral ne- 
cessities of the people ; for the state 
religion to have in it the champions of 
both its tenets and temporalities; and 
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for its deliberations to be largely in- 
fluenced by individuals, who are far 
more solemnly bound than the rest of 
the community to look only at duty to 
their God, country, and species. The 
church can hardly be said to have 
representatives in the House of Com- 
mons: by some strange fatality, those 
of the universities are generally inca- 
pacitated for representing her, either by 
connexion with government or lack of 
talent. The fact that the universities 
do not elect at least one independent 
mar of commanding eloquence and 
influence, is almost sufficient to con- 
vict them of betraying both her and 
the empire. I think it a great public 
misfortune, that she has not in this 
house men to perform what is so es- 
sential ; and find it a conclusive proof, 
that, without her seats in the other, she 
cannot possibly discharge her duties 
to the community. 

Thus far I have spoken of the 
church and clergy generally, and in 
the abstract. Ifthe clergy of the mo- 
ment have committed errors and of- 
fences, why are not they to be punished 
for it, instead of the church and their 
successors? If they have done it 
through defects and vices in her system 
of government, why is it not attempted 
to amend this system, rather than to 
oppress and destroy her? This rule 
of battering down the institution, on 
account of misconduct in the function- 
ary, is as applicable to the throne as to 
the altar, to the legislature as to the 
clergy; and one party has as much 
right to apply it as another. The cri- 
minality of adopting it, I leave to the 
pretended champions of justice and 
the public weal: I am just and pa- 
triotic enough to wash my hands of it 
before my God and my country. I 
am ready to inflict any punishment on 
the existing clergy which they may 
deserve, or to reform any thing in the 
church which may have enabled them 
to offend. Let us, then, have their 
misdeeds fairly before us in detail. 

By me as much importance is at- 
tached to their private and clerical as 
to their political life: have they, then, 
become vicious and profligate, or even 
strangers to practical religion? If this 
can be proved against them, I will 
admit it as evidence that they will 
intermeddle with politics for evil, ra- 
ther than the contrary. Looking first 
at the prelates, who are the especial 
objects of calumny; a man more 
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deeply and sincerely pious, more con- 
scientiously anxious to practise his 
faith in all things, more pure and 
exalted in his religious character, pub- 
lic and private, than the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, does not exist, in any 
body of Christians. Whatever may 
be thought of the political conduct of 
the Bishops of London and Exeter — 
I do not admire it—they enjoy the 
best reputation as private individuals 
and ministers. As a whole, the pre- 
lates have no superiors for devout re- 
ligious belief and sanctity of life. The 
less exalted clergy are, to a very large 
extent, allowed to be, in word and 
deed, as evangelical as any of the dis- 
senting ministers. I admit that too 
many are inefficient, and even negli- 
gent; but these are, in general, men 
of sound religious principle and good 
morals. Never before, in the history 
of the church, did the clergy consist so 
extensively of devoutly pious men, 
abstain so much from sectarian strife, 
co-operate so actively with the good 
of all denominations to spread scrip- 
tural religion, labour so much for the 
temporal benefit of the people, and 
display such blamelessness of life, as 
they do at this moment. Taking into 
account their temptations and number, 
their equal as a body for correct reli- 
gious feeling and private virtue can- 
not be discovered in any country. If 
such men be traduced by a people, 
and hunted to the death by the cabinet 
ministers of even a monarchy, be it 
mine to shun the insanity and guilt ;-— 
be it still mine, while I wish to enlarge 
their merits, to stand or fall with 
them. 

Thus, for conscientious religious 
principle and pure morals, which must 
ever form the best security for political 
integrity, the existing clergy are not 
equalled by any division of the com- 
munity. If I cannot trust men like 
these in politics, who, in the name of 
common reason, can I trust? The 
trading heads of party and faction— 
lawyers, demagogues, and newspaper 
writers, and people whose capacity 
barely enables them to be the brute- 
like followers of a public print, or a 
knot of combatants for place? Am I 
to repose boundless confidence in Lord 
Chancellor Brougham, and none what- 
ever in Archbishop Howley? No,no; 
son of John Bull though I be, I am 
not quite so credulous: whether it be 
my watch or my liberty, my purse or 
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my life, save it, I beseech you, from 
the party lawyer, and I will never 
doubt the apostolic archbishop! | 
look diligently at the religion, morals, 
and even disinterestedness of the Greys 
and Broughams, te Wellingtons and 
Peels; the scribes and publishers of 
such papers as the Times, Morning 
Chronicle, and Courier ; the more re- 
spectable followers of party — the 
“ people ””— in both the scientific 
middle classes and the enlightened 
mobs; I do this with the best wish 
conceivable to place confidence where 
it may be the most deserved, and [ 
find all less trustwerthy than the de- 
famed prelates, and other ministers of 
the Church of England. 

I grant that there are exceptions, 
and that they are far too numerous; 
but am I, in these days of intellect, 
science, truth, and the schoolmaster, 
to judge from them only? Am I to 
suspect the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
because there is a card-playing Bishop 
of Norwich? or to set no value on the 
Bishop of London’s piety, because the 
Bishop of Chichester’s orthodoxy has 
been questioned? If there be a Rev. 
Sidney Smith, who is a wit and buf- 
foon, a gladiator of faction, a clergyman 
covered with the filth and pollution of 
party politics, a champion of cheap 
gin and beer shops, and a stirrer-up of 
discontent and convulsion, is this to 
form a reason why I am to condemn 
the illustrious host of spotless men, 
who spend every moment in teaching 
and practising their holy religion! If 
there be a Dr. Grey, who is deemed 
the political instrument of his brother ; 
or a Dr. Maltby, who is reputed to 
obey the political commands of those 
who gave him his see ; am I to con- 
clude from this that integrity and in- 
dependence are not to be found amidst 
the clergy? I am not to be led into 
the folly. I see in the exceptions cause 
to amend the laws of the church, but 
not to strip the clergy of their rights 
and privileges. 

To speak of the talent and learning 
of the existing clergy must be an un- 
necessary matter. They have among 
them placed on record triumphant 
demonstration that in these they are 
not the inferiors of the ministry and 
its partisans, or the writers of news- 
papers, or any body of men in the 
land, not even excepting the Birming- 
ham Union and Bristol rioters ; and it 
needs no assertions of mine to supportit. 
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If it can be proved that the clergy 
of the present times use their religion, 
or any other means than legitimate 
personal influence, to control the poli- 
tical conduct of their flocks, I will give 
them up as indefensible. None accuse 
them of it, or even aver that they inter- 
meddle with such conduct. 

I hold that they ought to avoid party 
politics, and to interfere with national 
ones no farther than their official duties 
may fairly prescribe. If it can be 
established against them that they do 
the contrary, they shall have no advo- 
cate in me. What is said, then, in 
the first place, by their history ; and in 
the second, by their revilers ? 

The man who looks alone at the 
public weal must generally, as his 
only means of combating for it, act 
with and support a party. The evi- 
dence of his patriotism and independ- 
ence must be found in his abandoning 
and opposing of any party, when it 
may cease to maintain, or assail, 
what he deems requisite for the na- 
tional benefit. For a very long period 
the church has been a regular object of 
attack by more than one party, and the 
clergy have had little means of de- 
fending her, save by supporting an- 
other. The leading advocates of the 
Catholic question, no matter what pro- 
fessions they might occasionally make 
in her favour, distinctly avowed, at 
different times, that her fall in Ireland, 
and loss of power in England, would 
be beneficial, rather than the contrary ; 
and they openly laboured to multiply 
and strengthen the Catholics, and other 
dissenters, against her, as a matter of 
party profit to themselves. They and 
the mass of their followers gave the 
most conclusive proof, even in avowal, 
that they fought for the question, in 
order to despoil and cripple her, and 
enrich and exalt her religious enemies. 
If they were even politically right, the 
clergyman had no liberty to imitate 
them; by the most solemn obligations 
to God and man he was prohibited 
from inquiring how far her loss of 
possessions and power might be desi- 
rable in party politics, and bound to 
defend her in both to the last. Thus 
the Catholic question was with its 
advocates one of party, but with the 
clergy one of national politics; and 
the case was the same with others of a 
similar nature. The clergy were guilt- 
less of raising these questions, and 
they were forced into hostility to them 
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by the most sacred duty: they were 
necessarily compelled by such duty to 
enter into party war, and support the 
Tories. I grant the influence of party 
appointment, and deeply deplore its 
existence ; but they must have done 
as they did, if they had been in all 
respects perfectly independent. 

Has experiment proved that they 
acted the part of foes to the public 
weal? Had not the fatal Catholic 
question been carried, the Reform one 
would have been kept out of parlia- 
ment ; the church would not have been 
cast into the minority, and almost cer- 
tain destruction ; the people would not 
have been employed in attempting to 
exterminate the clergy and aristocracy ; 
the reign of terror, proscription, and 
armed mobs, would not have been 
commenced; and the empire would 
not have been in its present dreadful 
situation. Let this be the answer, and 
the testimony, that they fought the 
battle of the patriot—that theirs was 
the cause of England’s freedom and 
happiness. 

With bitter sorrow I confess there 
were too many clergymen who exhi- 
bited different conduct—who sup- 
ported men against the church, when 
these very men told them, by their 
general words and deeds, that they 
wished to strip her of the privileges 
and power requisite for her own pro- 
tection, and also to make her enemies 
all-powerful against her—who know- 
ingly, or at the best in wilful ignorance, 
were perjured traitors. I willingly own, 
they were such political clergymen as 
must ever form the bane of any reli- 
gion, and the scourge of any people; 
but they only constituted the insigni- 
ficant minority, and I cannot punish 
the great body for their guilt. 

As the clergy for many years have 
been compelled to choose between 
violating the highest official duty, and 
taking a decided part in general and 
party politics, have they, in preferring 
the latter, supported party against the 
public good, or interfered with ques- 
tions not fairly within their province ? 
When the Tory party turned its arms 
against the church, they, in disregard 
of self-interest, became its opponents. 
Benumbed and disarmed as they have 
been, by their baleful dependence on 
government, they have in the aggregate 
never swerved from fidelity to the cause 
of the empire. I look at the Whigs— 
at all divisions of the Tories—at the 
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sordid, weathercock Liberals —at every 
party in the political arena—and I 
cannot find one that has not sacrificed 
creed and country to person and party, 
in a far greater degree than the clergy. 
Their votes and speeches at elections 
and public meetings have been go- 
verned by the questions affecting the 
church; and so carefully have they 
abstained from intermeddling with 
others, that they have been silent 
touching many which deeply concerned 
them officially. Their great error has 
been, they have not interfered suf- 
ficiently with politics. I know there 
are some who have been regular poli- 
tical brawlers, incessant teachers of 
sedition, pestilent dabblers in every 
political matter; but they are your 
liberal clergymen, who are not put on 
their defence, and whose iniquity does 
not compromise the body. I will 
cordially support any amendment of 
law calculated to rid the church of 
them. 

Vilified as the prelates are, let me 
speak particularly of their conduct 
in parliament. Have they taken a 
leading part in fighting the battles of 
party? Has the motion for destroying 
one ministry, or creating another, been 
made by an archbishop! Has it been 
a bishop who has arraigned foreign, 
colonial, or domestic policy? Have 
they attempted to regulate currency, 
trade, and general legislation, or to 
turn the scale in struggles for party 
supremacy? The slanderer lives not 
who will venture to reply in the affirm- 
ative. For many years they have 
scarcely had other than a nominal 
parliamentary existence; their voices 
have never been heard in general poli- 
tics, and seldom in matters which 
made it their duty to speak. In the 
few speeches extorted from them by 
official obligation, they have scrupu- 
lously stood aloof from party; in mere 
party questions, and general ones not 
directly involving the interests of the 
church, they have on the whole taken 
no part, by either word or vote. In 
my eyes they have been highly culpable 
in intermeddling so little with politics, 
in leaving themselves so far undefended, 
and silently consenting to policy and 
measures which have had, though indi- 
rectly, fatal operation on the church 
and religion ; but this, at least, forms 
a triumphant refutation to the charges 
of their accusers. 

In the part they have taken in 
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politics, touching tithes and other 
matters affecting their personal inte- 
rests, as well as those of the church, 
the clergy, both in and out of parlia- 
ment, have always shewn the most 
fair and liberal spirit: they have ever 
been ready to sacrifice, but never to 
encroach. No other body of men have 
displayed so much readiness to sur- 
render right, property, and privilege, 
as they have done, or have surrendered 
them so largely. 

It is alleged that they always oppose 
the people, and support the aristo- 
cracy. What says their history! The 
people were about as hostile to the 
Catholic Bill as they are friendly to 
the Reform one, and on it the clergy 
zealously supported them, even after 
they found an enemy in the aristocracy. 
Previously to the last few years, the 
politics of the clergy, party as well as 
general, were decidedly those of the 
people; they were so even on this 
Reform question: and in these years 
the clergy have acquiesced in the po- 
licy and measures which their revilers 
assert have been so popular. I think 
they have gone much too far in sup- 
porting or following what is called the 
popular party. Reserving Reform, 
what question do they oppose the 
people in at this moment? Do they 
withstand church reform, or an equit- 
able settlement of tithes? They are in 
favour of both. Can any grievance be 
named relating to the church, which 
they are unwilling to remove? No. 

I turn to the grand charge—the 
unpardonable guilt for which the pre- 
lates are to be expelled parliament, 
and the church is to be overthrown. 
The prelates, it is alleged, voted against, 
and even defeated, the Reform bill. 

That I may not be suspected of 
partiality, let me here say something 
of myself. For some years I have 
thought comprehensive reform as ne- 
cessary for the church as for the state, 
and much more necessary for the 
aristocracy and Tories than for the 
democracy and Whigs: I have been 
convinced that without it the aristo- 
cracy and Tories never could recover 
the ascendency, or even a due share of 
influence. The late bill combined in 
my eyes much that was wise and 
excellent with vital errors; and my 
wish was to see it properly amended, 
rather than rejected. I have looked 
with some attention at the speeches of 
Sir R. Peel, Lord Harrowby, aud other 
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of its opponents ; and as far as I can 
judge from them, the anti-reformers — 
1 speak with reference to England only 
—would retain the worst and most 
democratic parts of the old system of 
election, and make such changes only 
as would greatly increase their baleful 
operation. Men who would preserve 
the outvoters, and the extension of the 
franchise by means of birth, servitude, 
and marriage, are such outrageous de- 
mocrats, as, from regard for the aristo- 
cracy, I can have no communion with ; 
and men who, after they have been 
expelled from almost every open place, 
cannot discover the causes of their 
expulsion, are such incorrigible sim- 
pletons, as, from regard for my own 
character, I cannot belong to. Of 
course, I think a Tory reform bill 
would be really more democratic 
and ruinous than the defunct Whig 
one.* 

Let me now ask, in the first place, 
Did the bill in any manner indirectly 
affect the interests of the church? If 
the reply be in the affirmative, it neces- 
sarily proves that the prelates were 
solemnly bound by their duty to God 
and man—by their duty to the people, 
not only to vote on it, but to vote 
without regard to the aristocracy or 
democracy, or any thing, save the 
church and religion. It was obviously 
calculated to destroy the political in- 
fluence and existence of the church — 
to replace the best religion with the 
worst— in Ireland ; its parents could 
not deny this; they could only urge 
in its defence, that if it should do so, 
it would produce no evil. The great 
body of those who vilify the prelates, 
expressly supported it on the ground 
that it would either have such effects, 
or strip the church in both England 
and Ireland of an enormous portion of 
her property, privileges, and power. 
Let it be distinctly understood, that 
the very men who cover the prelates 
with scurrility, and insist on their 
expulsion from parliament for op- 
posing the bill, proclaimed by sound 
of trumpet that it would have this 
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ruinous operation on the church and 
her religion ! 

Do we not live in extraordinary 
times, when it is made a crime in the 
official guardians of the church to vote 
against such a bill? Is it not a thing 
surpassing credibility, that even the 
newspaper blood-hounds of Lord Chan- 
cellor Brougham, the keeper of the 
King’s conscience——incongruous are 
the alliances which men and offices 
now enter into!—should dare to say 
the bishops ought to be swept out of 
the legislature for not supporting a bill 
which, on their own assertions, would 
have swept the church into spoliation, 
impotence, and partial, if not total, 
destruction? Why does not this Lord 
Chancellor, in the midst of his legal 
alterations, make it a capital offence 
for public functionaries to be faithful 
to oath and duty / 

I defend the prelates only who voted 
against the bill. If it were calculated 
to produce what its supporters declared 
it would, I must admit, not that the 
church ought to lose her seats in the 
legislature, but that they ought never 
again to be occupied by the present 
Bishops of Norwich and Chichester ; 
I must almost admit the same touching 
the bishops wlio did not vote; and I 
cannot say that clergymen like the 
Rev. Sidney Smith ought not to be 
forthwith expelled the church. I am 
for the ancient, though musty, bonds 
of trust and duty. 

If it can be fairly shewn that the 
prelates opposed the bill from improper 
motives — presumptive evidence will 
satisfy me—I will wash my hands of 
them. Had they, then, reason to ex- 
pect their opposition would lead them 
to wealth and preferment? It has 
been proclaimed time immemorial, by 
ministers and their prints, that when 
they support government, they do it to 
gain these benefits ; and I must there- 
fore take for granted that, when they 
oppose it, they must expect to lose 
them. Earl Grey, in his disposal of 
church patronage, had done nothing 
to delude them into the belief that he 
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* In proof, I may observe, that since my article was written, the new Reform bill 


has been produced; it is much more democratic and ruinous than the other, from 
which it differs principally in retaining the most dangerous parts of the old system 
—in securing the command of elections, in the old boroughs to the populace, and in 
counties to the town freeholders ; nevertheless, some of the leading Tories have 
triumphed over such points of difference as improvements extorted by themselves, 
The successful efforts of these Tories have really only cut out of the first bill its 
aristocratic and best parts. 

(& Upon these points we have already expressed our opinions, and our readers know 
what the difference is between us and our correspondent. O. Y. 
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would heap rewards on opponents ; 
and the journals of the ministry ex- 
pressly assured them, before the day 
of voting, that it would bestow pro- 
motion on none but its abject menials. 
They voted against the bill, in perfect 
knowledge that opposition would be 
the sacrifice of personal interest, while 
support would ensure the richest 
rewards government could offer: this 
in any other man would be called 
conscientious, patriotic independence ; 
and I must call it the same in even a 
bishop. Did no temporal peers of 
talent, reputation, and independence 
oppose the bill? Two of its most 
decided opponents, to wit, Lords Har- 
rowby and Dudley, were hugely lauded 
by the very newspaper tools of the 
ministry. When it is confessed that 
men like these could honestly think 
the bill defective and dangerous, I am 
constrained to believe an archbishop or 
bishop could honestly think the same : 
but independently of this, its supporters 
assured the prelates that it would injure 
the church vitally, and thereby left them 
no alternative to such opinion of it. 
The vague, unsubstantiated, and 
preposterous outcry against the mo- 
tives of the prelates, tempts me to look 
a little at those of their accusers. Am 
I to believe that Earl Grey, Baron 
Brougham and Vaux, and the other 
parents of the bill, were the only 
people in the world who could judge 
of it dispassionately and disinterested- 
ly—who had nothing to gain by its 
success, or to lose by its rejection— 
whose patriotic souls could not dream 
of making it a source of personal or 
party benefit? Am I to believe that 
the parliamentary partisans of the mi- 
nistry, the thick-and-thin place-hunters, 
the underlings of office, the Whig 
borough veterans, the agents and wor- 
shippers of the rabble, solemnly pledged 
to support it against any amendment 
the public weal might call for, were, 
in voting on it, immaculate patriots, 
whose spotless bosoms could not be 
penetrated by motives of personal and 
party profit? Am I to believe that the 
newspaper scribes, who, after heaping 
immeasurable abuse on the Duke of 
Wellington and Lord Aberdeen, be- 
came their servile sycophants (why is 
not the charm of these peers, and 
especially of the last one, communi- 
cated to the Duke of Cumberland ?)— 
who, after attacking the Wellington 
and Grey cabinets, were transmuted 
into tools of all work to both—who, 
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after proclaiming that the Whigs were 
utterly disqualitied, by lack of ability 
and integrity, for holding office, pro- 
claimed them to be the only able and 
honest statesmen in the realm — who, 
after insisting that reform ought to be 
most cautious and gradual, insisted 
that this bill ought to be passed with- 
out deliberation or examination,—- am 
I to think reptiles like these judged of 
it with purer motives than the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and Bishop of 
Durham? Am I to believe that such 
writers of public prints as depend for 
sale and bread on the breath of pot- 
houses, clubs, and the revolutionary 
multitude, were people to whom, in 
respect of this bill, selfish and corrupt 
motives could not be known? AmI 
to believe that the Birmingham and 
other Unions—the vociferous voters of 
reform petitions at public meetings— 
the Bristol and other rioters—and the 
reformers of the middle and _ lower 
classes generally, who clamoured for 
the bill, on the ground that it would 
enable them to beat the aristocracy to 
the dust, plunder the church, become 
the tyrants of the empire, and gather 
private gain of all descriptions, were, 
in deciding on it, animated by more 
upright and patriotic motives than the 
bishops? Ye powers! what a stupen- 
dous capacity for credence must I 
possess! Add to the list, if it please 
you, what I have hitherto doubted, 
that the moon is a green cheese —that 
St. Paul’s is a live whale—that light 
is darkness—that Earl Grey is a divi- 
nity, Lord Brougham a patriot, and 
Lord King a seer,—and [ will even 
believe the latter matters in preference. 

Where, I beseech you, amidst the 
countless divisions of the “ Bill-men,” 
am I to find that single one which, 
judging from conclusive evidence or 
confession, even equalled, in upright 
and patriotic motive, the prelates! 
Speak of the bad motives of the latter! 
—Shame, shame! 

If any part of the constitution make 
it the duty of the spiritual peers to 
obey the people, without regard to any 
thing beside, I must own them to be 
indefensible ; but I cannot be ignorant 
that the constitution makes it as much 
a duty in them as in the temporal 
peers, to firmly oppose the people 
when in error. Looking at the clamour 
of the people, what does it crave! 
A fair equality of right and privilege! 
No; a virtual monopoly. Just means 
of protection? No; the means of 
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; - : 
tyranny and usurpation. The consti- 
tutional power to restrain and limit the 
exercise of the sovereignty? No; the 
exercise of the sovereignty itself, in 
total subversion of the constitution. 
The Premier and Lord Chancellor have 
again and again declared that the bill 
was never intended to give, and would 
not have given the people, what the 
latter declare it would, and ought to, 
have given them; therefore, on the 
principles of those ministers, the spi- 
ritual peers are bound by sacred duty 
to resist the demands of the people. 
And what do the interests of the people 
call for? The power to trample on 
the aristocracy, rob and mutilate the 
church, and dictate to both the legis- 
lature and executive? No; the pre- 
servation of the just rights of every 
part of the community, whether aristo- 
cratic or democratic, the maintenance 
of the political balance, the extension 
of religious instruction, the necessary 
freedom of the general government, 
and the proper limitation of democra- 
tic weight and influence. I know that 
the hallowed — yes! though aspersed, 
betrayed, and tottering, still, to me, 
hallowed —constitution of my country 
commands the peers, spiritual as well 
as temporal, to combat for the people’s 
interests, even against their clamour ; 
and is a stranger to the folly and guilt 
of making it the duty of any public 
functionary to destroy both itself and 
the people. 

The executive, through its profligate 
organs, casts the blame of rejecting the 
bill on the prelates. It was not the 
Duke of Wellington and Lord Eldon, 
or Lords Harrowby and Dudley, or 
the anti-reform lay peers, who strangled 
the lovely reform babe, in barbarous 
scorn of the distracted mother’s wail- 
ings—oh, no, it was the unfeeling 
bishops! What foundation has this 
monstrous charge! The peers were 
so divided, that the prelates could 
almost have turned the scale in regard 
tonumbers. Did this change in the 
least the merits of the question? No. 
Ofcourse, on the doctrines of ministers, 
the prelates were to vote according to 
the numerical summing up of the other 
votes, and not the nature of the bill; 
they were to pass a bill which they 
believed in their consciences to be 
ruinous, solely because they had it in 
their power to pass or reject it. The 
legitimate deduction is,—evéry public 
functionary ought always to do what 
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he thinks will overthrow the empire, 
provided the choice be placed before 
him of doing it or the contrary. 
Unhappy man that I am, such things 
are too hard forme! In my ignorance, 
I conclude that as numbers decided 
the business, the greater number of lay 
peers had far more share in the murder 
than the lesser of spiritual ones, and 
that the latter are well nigh guiltless, 
On a baseless, wicked charge like this, 
the responsible servants of the crown 
have not scrupled to hold up the 
prelates to public execration; and, 
of course, the church and her religion 
to national hatred and assault. 

All men know that the bishops, in 
voting against the bill, voted against 
both the government and the court. 
A Mr. Brougham once incessantly 
spoke in parliament and wrote in the 
Edinburgh Review, and as incessantly 
as he spoke and wrote, he insisted that 
courts were sinks of iniquity —that 
kings were the most vicious, unpa- 
triotic creatures conceivable—and that 
while to support the court and govern- 
ment was in all men, but especially 
the clergy, decisive evidence of servility 
and corruption, to oppose them was 
evidence equally decisive of virtue and 
patriotism. He attacked the clergy in all 
modes and directions, because of their 
turpitude in supporting the court and 
government. The same Mr. Brougham 
still lives, but he has been exalted into 
a lord. I utter no fable or impossi- 
bility; he now sports a title and 
coronet. Moreover, he has been re- 
fined —tough toil, no doubt, had the 
refiner— into a courtier, and the keeper 
of a king’s conscience. I say again, 
let me be believed, for I hate to be 
suspected of untruth—and why should 
my veracity suffer because incredible 
things happen !—this Lord Brougham 
lately confessed in parliament, with all 
due modesty and solemnity, that con- 
sistency formed a part of his nature — 
yes, he who deliberately wrote a certain 
letter on reform, and then hazarded 
every thing in support of the late bill ; 
who in days of yore wrote a book on 
slavery, and now leads the Anti-slavery 
Society, is in his nature composed 
largely, if not wholly —for perhaps he 
only confessed half the truth — of con- 
sistency! Insult not me with your 
incredulous looks! I have his own 
public word for it; and if you put 
him on his mettle, | doubt not but he 
will establish it by his oath before all 
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Europe. The world will naturally 
conclude that this Lord Brougham 
must panegyrise the clergy in the most 
extravagant manner for their virtue and 
patriotism in opposing the court and 
government. If it so conclude, it is 
hugely mistaken. 

Lord Brougham, although consist- 
ency forms a part of his nature, gravely 
charged the bishops in parliament with 
being actuated by a wish to “trip up” 
the ministry. He keeps a pack of 
newspaper bloodhounds, ferocious to 
the extremity of the breed, and gorged 
and trained by him with all the niceties 
of consummate art; and he mercilessly 
set the whole pack on the bishops, on 
the old scent, made piping hot for the 
occasion, of servility and corruption! 
Lose no precious time, courteous reader, 
in astonishment, but hasten to the expla- 
nation. No sooner did Lord Brougham 
stalk into the court, than all its corrup- 
tion and profligacy vanished—no sooner 
did Lord Brougham become a courtier, 
or, to use his own words, join the vermin 
and reptiles of the court, than courtiers, 
or the vermin and reptiles of the court, 
were transmuted into patriots of the 
most finished kind—no sooner did 
Lord Brougham become keeper of the 
King’s conscience, than his majesty 
became a “ Patriot King”—no sooner 
did Lord Brougham become a courtier 
and minister, than it became a conclu- 
sive proof of servility and corruption in 
all men, but especially in bishops, to 
oppose the court and government. 
Here are marvels; but place me in no 
perilous predicament, by suspecting 
me of being other than their historian ; 
I will permit you to burn me for a 
sorcerer, if you can prove that, simple 
man as I am, I am master of such 
sorcery as gave them parentage. 

Worse remains. a Brougham’s 
bloodhounds furiously attacked the 
newly-made Bishop of Winchester,— 
for what? Not voting respecting the 
bill conscientiously on public grounds ? 
No; because he did not vote with the 
court and government, in utter scorn 
of duty, and solely in repayment for 
his preferment. After pathetically enu- 
merating the various choice things given 
in the see to the ingrate, they made it 
matter of heinous guilt in him that he 
would not be converted by them into 
the servile tool of the donors. These 
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bloodhounds——but brutes of the fero- 
cious descriptions are not famous for 
have 
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known that in this they were defend- 
ing the other bishops ; if one bishop 
ought to be the menial of those to 
whom he owes preferment, all ought. 
The bottom of the worst is not yet 
explored. Various of the prelates did 
not vote; they obeyed the premier'’s 
doctrines, and abstained wholly from 
politics in the matter. They of course 
received immense laudation from the 
ministry? No such thing; they were 
as much abused by its organs for not 
supporting the bill, as the rest were 
for opposing it. I heartily rejoice that 
they were so treated. These organs 
insisted that neutrality was as much a 
crime as opposition ;—that, on the one 
hand, the prelates were bound to be 
menials of government, without refer- 
ence to the merits of the bill; and, 
on the other, government was bound 
to dispose of ecclesiastical and civil 
patronage without reference to desert, 
and primarily to reward or create 
menials. 

Lord Brougham thus, through his 
official organs, has proclaimed, first, 
that the prelates ought to be the servile, 
corrupt tools of the court and govern- 
ment; and, secondly, that the latter 
ought to use church patronage as a 
means of making them such tools. 
Nevertheless, consistency forms a part 
of his nature. 

We must dive “deeper and deeper 
still” into the worst. Unhappy pen! 
to have such a master; what excru- 
ciating toil do I impose upon thee! 
The bill, as the world knows, was to 
produce reform—it was to demolish 
all close boroughs without exception— 
to strip the government, as well as the 
aristocracy, of the power to control 
votes in parliament. Such power was 
really the far-famed and terrible mon- 
ster of corruption, which the bill was 
to immolate. Well, lo and behold! 
while Lord Brougham and his reform- 
ing workmen were puffing and sweat- 
ing to blow the breath of life, and 
thrust the sinews of conquest, into 
the bill, in order that they might ensure 
the expulsion of the monster from one 
House of Parliament, they were ac- 
tually labouring to transfer it to the 
other. Government shall lose so many 
servile corrupt votes in the Commons, 
said Lord Brougham; it shall gain, at 
the same time, about an equal number 
of servile corrupt votes in the peers, 
said the same Lord Brougham. No 
more shall it buy such men as my 
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noble friend the Duke of Devonshire, 
cried Lord Brougham. Henceforward 
it shall buy the whole posse of prelates, 
cried the same Lord Brougham. Never 
again shall it rule by patronage, ejacu- 
lated Lord Althorp. It shall rule on 
this bill solely, and on other matters to 
the utmost, by patronage, ejaculated 
the organs of the cabinet. The self- 
same reformers oracularly decided, 
that at the self-same moment the 
treasury boroughs should be destroyed 
to lessen, and the prelates should be 
added to the household troops to in- 
crease, corruption ; the executive should 
lose the means for commanding one 
division of the legislature, and gain 
them for making the other its corrupt 
instrument. Here are reformers for 
you! yet, doubtlessly, in all, consist- 
ency forms a part of their nature. 

Do I deem this proof that Lord 
Brougham and his brethren were 
bunglers, and inexpert in their trade ? 
No, I am inclined to regard it as evi- 
dence oftheir cleverness. From some oc- 
cult cause, the monster was always un- 
manageable to the Whigs in the House 
of Commons ; it kicked them from 
office as often as they could lay hands 
on it. Then why not put it wholly to 
death? you ask. Be patient —al- 
though they could not reign with it in 
the Commons, they could not reign 
without it in the Lords ; and here was 
the best reason in the world for both 
preserving it alive, and changing its 
den. Hence the beautiful scheme for 
forming such a House of Commons, 
as, without it, would be Whig property 
for ever; and for transferring it in 
such way as would make the House 
of Peers Whig property for the like 
long period. To Whig eyes, the 
monster was only base and corrupt in 
the former house ; in the latter, it was 
a most noble, pure, and useful mon- 
ster. Although I have tried all the 
nostrums in vogue for assisting weak 
and impaired vision, I remain blind as 
a bat to this profound truth. Had 
not the scheme miscarried, we should 
in every rebellion of the Peers have 
seen Lord Brougham mounted on the 
terrible dragon — both brute and rider 
belching forth fire and smoke — flying 
upon them in all directions, and hack- 
ing and hewing them into submission 
with the same ease with which the re- 
doubtable Don Quixoie smote and 
scattered the sheep. 

Let it not be forgotten that the 
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reformers, including the cabinet, in- 
sisted, not only that the prelates should 
be made the corrupt instruments of the 
executive, but also that fifty, or one 
hundred —the patriotic Birmingham 
banker and his rabble demanded the 
greater number — new lay peers should 
be created for the purpose of rendering 
reform triumphant. These new peers 
of necessity were to be bought as oxen 
are in Smithfield market; their titles 
were to be given specially and exclu- 
sively as the price of their votes on 
every question as well as the reform 
one; for ministers maintain, through 
their organs, that every man who re- 
ceives preferment from them is bound 
for life to be their servile, corrupt in- 
strument. Thus, these immaculate re- 
formers — these reformers who hate 
servility and corruption so inordinately 
— these reformers who cannot endure 
bought and constrained votes of any 
description — these reformers who are 
such passionate admirers of a free and 
independent legislature, actually did 
their utmost to make the House of 
Peers infinitely more servile and cor- 
rupt than the House of Commons ever 
was, to compose it in the majority of 
sordid hirelings and tools, and to make 
it constantly the bought, chained, and 
polluted slave of the executive ! 

Men of England! are ye mad ? 
Men of England! have ye less under- 
standing and virtue than the beasts of 
the field? Brother Englishmen! why 
are ye not content with shame — with 
infamy—with such degradation as 
would have broken the proud hearts of 
your fathers; but ye must also desire 
the slavery and ruin these fathers bled 
and died to save ye from ¢ 

What, then, have the calumniated 
bishops done on this Reform Bill? 
They have nobly done their duty in de- 
fending the church and her religion — 
supporting the interests of the people 
—spurning from them servility and 
corruption — asserting their independ- 
ence — preserving the freedom and 
purity of the upper house of parlia- 
ment — and sacrificing private interest 
to virtue and patriotism. They have 
done what Lord Brougham and the 
other reformers always, before this 
moment, declared was the surest proof 
of pure motive, and devotion to 
country. 

Men who have so done deserve 
common justice, even though they be 
bishops : they will be defended by 
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every honest heart, even though they 
be ministers of the Church of England. 
But, putting their personal interests 
out of the question, theirs is the cause 
of the English Constitution, civil and 
religious liberty —every thing in which 
the distinctions between freeman and 
slave can have being. 

The reign of terror, proscription, and 
tyranny, has not the less commenced 
because the clergy are its first victims, 
and there is still the semblance of 
King, Lords, and Commons. The 
imperial edict has been sent abroad by 
the official publications of the execu- 
tive, that the freedom and independ- 
ence of the church are no more ;—that 
henceforward the clergy must be the 
passive instruments of the executive, 
or have no political being. Thus one 
great and essential part of the consti- 
tution has been demolished —a whole 
division and order of free-born Eng- 
lishmen have been consigned to bond- 
age. If there be any man so incon- 
ceivably simple as not to know that 
this is endangering all that is left— 
every thing dear to himself, no matter 
what it may be —let him look around 
him. 

Laymen of the Church of England, 
not even excepting her royal head ! is 
this war against the clergy doing no 
injury to the church and _ religion? 
When you have succeeded in filling the 
people with hatred of her ministers, 
will they still love her, and practise the 
precepts of her holy faith? Is it ex- 
pedient, in times like these, to empty 
her for the benefit of dissenting cha- 

els —to defame her for the increase 
of infidelity— to raise an impassable 
barrier of political animosity between 
her doors and the people for the pro- 
motion of immorality and crime — and 
to lay the altar in ruins for the destruc- 
tion of the throne? If not, what are 
you doing! Once more I say to you, 
and especially to the solemnly bound 
and deeply responsible Sovereign of 
this empire, WHAT aRE you DOING ? 

Here are rulers, statesmen, and par- 
ties to a large extent, obviously enter- 
taining the project of suppressing her 
religion as the state one in Ireland, 
and setting up a rival one in its stead, 
possessed of immense political advan- 
tages, which are denied to hers. I 
repeat, that this project is as treason- 
able as it would be, should it seek to 
change the dynasty; and that it could 
not be accomplished without destroy- 
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ing general liberty. If we must have 
the religion of the predominant sect, 
we must be ruled by its politics; we 
must have also the civil and religious 
tyrant. Here is an enormous part of 
the population clamouring for the con- 
fiscation of her wealth and means of 
imparting religious instruction, on the 
ground of pecuniary benefit. Here are 
countless, mighty bodies of dissenters, 
infidels, and traitors, acting in union 
to destroy her for their own religious 
and political aggrandisement. Here is 
one of the two great parties constantly 
labouring on the one hand to weaken 
and humble her, and on the other to 
strengthen and exalt her enemies, as a 
means of party profit and power. Is 
this a state of things which renders it 
wise and necessary to strip her clergy 
of their civil rights, disable them for 
defending her in the field of politics, 
and render them the menials and in- 
struments of her mortal foes? 

The Church is compelled, for her 
own preservation, to enter into politics; 
the clergy can only save their private 
fortunes from the robber and her from 
fall, by taking a leading part in political 
warfare; the prelates must violate the 
most sacred duty, or combat zealously 
in the legislature with party. And you 
torture all this into a reason for exclud- 
ing them altogether from politics. Be- 
cause the clergy defend their property 
and trust—because the prelates oppose 
measures for heaping on themselves 
and their religion wrong and ruin, they 
ought to be cast out of the pale of 
right and freedom ; because the execu- 
tive seeks to sweep away the privileges 
and power of the church, she ought to 
be its instrument; the clergy ought 
to be punished and enslaved because 
they have enemies who labour for their 
extinction. This is the logic on which 
you are acting: will it justify you 
before your God and country ? 

I have avowed myself friendly to 
any reforms which may be necessary 
for preventing the clergy from inter- 
meddling improperly with _ politics. 
Produce such reforms, and they shall 
find in me no lukewarm advocate. 
But the remedy must be suited to the 
evil: an Englishman, I will have no 
French quackery and guilt ; a freeman, 
I must respect the freedom of others; 
a lover of equity, I must make its 
obligations binding on all; and an ad- 
mirer of the constitution, I must pre- 
serve it from violation. 
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Take all these profligate schemes for 
despoiling and mutilating the church 
out of the field of politics, draw off 
the invader ; and then the defender may 
disarm himself. Here is the first great 
measure of necessary reform. 

Let the executive, instead of leading 
the legislature, press, and people into 
incessant attacks on the church and 
clergy, perform its sacred duty of pro- 
tecting them. I say the religion of the 
state never was that of a sect; it was 
prepared to be the religion of the peo- 
ple at large; and its maintenance was 
made as much the duty of the execu- 
tive as the maintenance of the throne 
or parliament. Nevertheless, here is 
the executive treating the church not 
only as a sect, but also as a hostile one. 
It brings forward a measure for strip- 
ping her of defensive power, and 
threatens her very being in Ireland ; 
in parliament the Premier covers the 
prelates with vituperation, and the 
Lord Chancellor declares they vote 
from the worst motives; its official 
newspapers eternally call for taking 
from lrer property and privilege, de- 
fame her ministers, and labour to make 
her the object of popular hatred. Its 
general policy is directly or remotely 
levelled against her existence. Tell 
me, forsooth, that the weal of the peo- 
ple demands this! You may as well 
tell me it demands the destruction of 
religion and morals, loyalty and order, 
liberty and happiness—every thing 
which constitutes the weal of the peo- 
ple: the one proposition is in reality 
the other. In its war against her the 
executive is dissolving the bonds of 
society, and battering the empire to 
ruins. Let it then, as in duty bound, 
become her champion, and the clergy 
may safely retire from politics. Here 
is the second great measure of neces- 
sary reform. 

Let every thing be carefully weeded 
from the government of the church 
which tempts or compels her ministers 
to enter into vicious and corrupt po- 
litics. When the prime minister 
speaks so strongly against the inter- 
ference of the clergy with political 
matters, I might naturally conclude 
that, in his disposal of church patron- 
age, he has studiously put political 
opinion out of sight, and promoted 
only non-political and deeply pious 
clergymen. The times, however, make 
me distrustful ; I must examine before 
I conclude: therefore, what has this 
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prime minister done? He has heaped 


‘preferment on his own relatives; and 


in this mercenary disposal of it he has 
looked as much at politics as at blood ; 
when he and his colleagues have had a 
little to spare for strangers, it has been 
given to the servile political adherent. 
Am I to believe, that the fortunate 
Dr. Grey and Dr. Maltby have been 
rewarded for piety and orthodoxy 
alone, without any reference to their 
politics ; or that promotion has fallen 
on the Rev. Sidney Smith solely for 
his written and other labours on behalf 
of religion? The executive is doing 
its best to seduce and force the clergy 
into politics; its organs insist that it 
ought to use its patronage for the pur- 
pose, and that they ought to be its po- 
litical instruments. And what politics 
are they to embrace? Vicious and 
corrupt ones, regularly sacrificing the 
church and religion to party. Should 
the present ministry frame a bill for 
the abolition of tithes without compen- 
sation, is there any ground for hoping 
that they would be opposed by Dr. 
Grey and the Bishop of Chichester? 
Or should it openly attempt to substi- 
tute Catholicism for the established 
religion in Ireland, is it not reasonable 
to expect that it would be furiously 
supported by the Rev. Sidney Smith? 
Or if it should leave nothing undone to 
increase the power and privileges of the 
Catholics and other Dissenters, does 
not the past render it certain that it 
would be warmly aided by its political 
clergy? So long as the appointment 
of the clergy may be vested in govern- 
ment, they must be party politicians ; 
and to the extent in which a Whig 
ministry may dispose of it, they must 
be, not only party politicians, but be- 
trayers of their trust, and opponents of 
their own religion. Will any man say, 
that they ought to be placed in this 
situation ; or, that it is not the height 
of injustice to place therm in it, and 
then vilify them for intermeddling 
with politics? Take church patronage 
out of the hands of politicians — of 
party men,—and let those have the 
distribution of it who will look only at 
independence, piety, and attention to 
religious duty. Here is a third great 
measure of necessary reform. 

In towns, which now rule both 
villages and the empire, the church is 
in a great measure confined to the 
wealthy ; the body ofthe lower classes 
are shut out of her, from the want of 
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places of worship. If this state of 
things continue, nothing can save her. 
By erecting places of worship, and 
other means, bring the people into 
communion and connexion with her. 
This will do much towards rendering 
the interference of the clergy with po- 
litics unnecessary. 

On the steadfast fidelity of the clergy, 
at this crisis, turns the question whether 
the church must stand or fall. It is 
evident enough that the atrocious war- 
fare against the prelates has been in- 
tended to compel them to support the 
new Reform Bill, without any reference 
to its merits. Let them bear in mind, 
that the mass of those who assail them 
are, from religion or politics, enemies 
whom the betrayal of trust may please, 
but can never gain ; and that they must 
firmly oppose them, or lose the only 
friends they possess. The choice be- 
fore them is, union with Catholics, 
Protestant Dissenters, infidels, and po- 
litical foes, for the overthrow of the 
Church of England, or with her real 
members, for her preservation. No 
middle course is open to them; they 


Love and the Myrtle Leaf. 
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can know no neutrality. If this church 
must be degraded into a sect—a sect 
to be constantly traduced, persecuted, 
and injured —at least let her laymen 
find allies in her pastors. The mo- 
mentous duty they are now called on 
to discharge commands them not only 
to guard the interests of her and reli- 
gion, but also to defend, against a base, 
destructive newspaper tyranny, the 
rights of the subject, their civil privi- 
leges and liberties, and the freedom 
and independence of parliament. To 
make them faithful, zealous support is 
requisite in her other members. In 
the portentous reaction which has fol- 
lowed the passing of the Catholic Bill, 
those who in the legislature call them- 
selves conservatives have much need of 
being reminded, that the preservation 
of the church is as essential as that of 
the civil institutions of the empire ; and 
that in vain may the clergy combat, if 
laymen be inactive and neutral. 
I am, sir, &c. &c. 
A Layman oF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. 

London, Dec. 3, 1831. 


LOVE AND THE MYRTLE-LEAF. 


[FROM THE FRENCH. | 


Upon a myrtle-leaf I swore,— 
When hearts and myrtles were in bloom,— 


My gentle Lais to adore, 


And love her “ to the crack of doom.” 
But mark the moral of my lay, 

That proves love light as any feather ; 
An envious zephyr blew away 

The myrtle-leaf and vow together ! 
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MARITIME ROMANCES, AND PARLIAMENTARY NOVELS.* 


How beautiful is praise! It is a joy 
for ever — its loveliness increases. 
Once expressed, its influence on the 
soul of Genius shall never fade away. 
It is brighter than the sun—fairer 
than the moon. But it is fearful in its 
beauty! “Praise undeserved is cen- 
sure in disguise.” We could not have 
written a severer satire upon the paltry 
writers who have fallen under our sen- 
tence of condemnation, than to have 
praised them. Such praise would have 
been irony. Yes! to have commended 
them as we should commend any thing 
which we deem worthy of commenda- 
tion, would have been to convert Praise, 
the angel, into Irony, the demon, though 
it come in the garb of a seraph of light. 
Verily, such otherwise unfortunate au- 
thors may reckon themselves in this 
wise fortunate, that they have not had to 
support the burden of our praise. 

We care not to praise any thing that 
is not pre-eminently entitled to com- 
mendation ; for praise with us is a 
thing of so high and holy a character, 
that if we adopt its language at all, we 
are apt to use it in excess: we are apt 
to conceive that if we praise at all, the 
commendable thing must be exceed- 
ingly worthy, or we should not be 


found applying thereto the incense of 
our adoration. Oxiver Yorke could 
not suspect for a moment, if he caught 
himself in the act, that he was bestow- 
ing it upon an ordinary mortal; and 
should probably, between the altar of 
his heart and the object of its devotion, 
spin out—as the air, according to the 
bard of Eden, was spun out at the 
creation — the odorous contents of the 
sacred censor with unmeasured extra- 
vagance, as if the worshipped man 
were a Shakespeare or a Milton, a 
Homer or an Orpheus; or the wor- 
shipped woman a Sappho or a Baillie 
— when perhaps the former was but a 
Bulwer or a Watts, and the latter an 
L.E. L. or a Lady Morgan. 

The poet of the Excursion has, in 
that admirable poem, presented his 
readers with an excellent portrait of an 
individual — one, indeed, representa- 
tive ofa numerous class,—who, after a 
life of sorrow and disappointment, re- 
tired from the busy world into a soli- 
tude of doubt and despondency. His 
mind had sought solace from the deep 
affliction of domestic bereavement in 
speculations upon the mysteries of 
human life, of time, and of eternity — 


‘The intellectual power through words and things 
Went sounding on a dim and perilous way” — 


and luxuriated in day-dreams of human 
perfectibility. The French Revolution 
accordingly rose on his prepared ima- 
gination in the most attractive colours, 
but which, soon fading, abandoned his 


fancy to its own visionary indulgences. 
Feeling no contentment in himself, he 
resolved to seek satisfaction in the 
western world, and hastened away to 
regions 


«* Whose shades had never felt the encroaching axe, 
Or soil endured a transfer in the mart 
Of dire rapacity. There man abides, 
Primeval Nature’s child.” 


There he expected to find, in the un- 
violated woods, the pure archetype of 
human greatness — an uncorrupted 
specimen of two-legged mortality, of 
whom he might be tempted to exclaim, 
in the language of the eccentric William 
Gilbert, —“ When he walks along the 
river of Amazons, when he rests his eye 
on the unrivalled Andes, when he mea- 


Water Witch. 3 vols. 


sures the long and watered Savannah, or 
contemplates from a certain promon- 
tory the distant vast Pacific, and feels 
himself a freeman in this vast theatre, 
and commanding each ready-produced 
fruit of this wilderness, and each pro- 
geny of this stream —his exaltation is 
not less than imperial. He is as gen- 
tle, too, as he is great: his emotions 


* The Bravo; a Venetian Story. By the Author of The Spy, The Pilot, The 
Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley. 


Alice Paulet. By the Author of Sydenham. 3 vols. Do. 


Cavendish ; or, the Patrician at Sea. 
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of tenderness keep pace with his eleva- 
tion of sentiment; for he says, These 
were made by a good Being, who, un- 
sought by me, placed me here to enjoy 
them. He becomes at once a child 
and aking. His mind is in himself: 
from hence he argues and from hence 
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he acts, and he argues unerringly and 
acts magisterially. His mind in him- 
self is also in his God, and therefore 
he loves and therefore he soars.” But 
his expectations are doomed to be again 
disappointed: instead of this “ man of 
mind,” he found 


“ A creature squalid, vengeful, and impure, 
Remorseless, and submissive to no law 
But superstitious fear and abject sloth.” 


The result may be easily guessed : 
determined scepticism usurped the 
place of unfounded anticipation and 
defeated hope. 

We are free to confess, that in our 
former notices of romances and novels 
our idea was fixed at a high standard. 
Estimating these productions as prose 
epics (and in the pursuit of no less an 
aim should the novelist commence his 
work) rather than as hasty concoc- 
tions to please what might be the po- 
pular taste of the day, and afford mere 
temporary entertainment, reduced to 
the level and adapted to amuse the 
average understanding of the numerous 
readers of modern times; it has been 
ever our endeavour to propose princi- 
ples and establish rules for the regula- 
tion of this species of composition, 
calculated to render and continue this 
style of writing deserving the attention 
of refined intellects. To this mode of 
proceeding we were principally induced 
by the elevated rank which had been 
attained for at least one branch of the 
art of novel-writing — the historical — 
and to which the late publication of 
Sir Walter Scott, which now lies upon 
our table, will induce us next month to 
devote an entire and elaborate article— 
by the successive and successful exer- 
tions of a writer of almost Shake- 
spearian genius. But it is in the con- 
stitution of the human mind to pitch 
its notions of perfection far above the 
mark to which it is possible for earthly 
attainment to approximate; and it is 
probable that we should presume to 
detect, as we might think, some faults 
even in the skilful conjurations of this 
so “miglity master of a potent art,” 
especially in the inferior products of 
his genius, in which we may reason- 
ably expect to find less of that consum- 
mate magic which invests with such 
irresistible enchantment the more vi- 
gorous and better accomplished speci- 
mens. Like Wordsworth’s protégé, 














“ The term used by the Americans for “ Christian name.” 


therefore, we have sometimes looked 
abroad for something, if not surpassing, 
yet that might rival or supply the ex- 
cellence over which our recollections 
so tenderly brood. But, alas! when 
we forsake the faery region, in which 
it has been our delight to wander, we 
meet only with disappointment and 
rebuke. All is pretension, imitation, 
imbecility ; and we are tempted to ex- 
claim, that any higher degree of per- 
fection is but the shadow of a dream 
and the shaping of a vision, however 
conceivable, not likely to be realised. 
When we emigrate into other lands — 
into (so called) new worlds — expecting 
to find, at least, more vigour, more 
originality, we are soon taught that we 
have only passed from a_ civilised 
country into a state of savagery, where, 
although much of the magnificence of 
solitary nature may be discernible, yet 
the character of the place and of its 
inhabitants is comparatively wild, rude, 
and chaotic. 

We suspect that in our figurative 
aberrations we have been babbling of 
America, like Falstaff on his death-bed 
of green fields ; we have been speaking 
of Sir Walter Scott too. And has not 
America a Sir Walter Scott of her own? 
No, not a Sir Walter Scott —republics 
eschew all titles. Well, then, a Walter 
Scott; that is, so far as the “given’’* 
name goes; for the surname of the 
gentleman (if there be gentlemen at all 
in that land) is Cooper. Now, we 
dislike of all things this literary bap- 
tism of one man by another man’s 
name, which his godfather and god- 
mother gave not in holy church, at the 
regenerating fount. But novelists have 
other sponsors than those appointed by 
the ecclesiastical establishment, who 
are ready to undertake for them at the 
proper seasons, in order to their con- 
firmation in public opinion. Puffers 
are at hand to accelerate their recep- 
tion into, not the temple, but the mar- 
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ket, and to distinguish with the same 
signs of acceptance a Cooper and a 
Leitch Ritchie. 

Discriminating sages ! Daniels come 
to judgment! But when will judg- 
ment come to them? In the saving 
sense, never! in the other, it shall 
not tarry long. 

But for thee, Wattrer Scotr Coo- 
PER— we greet thee well! for surely 
thou, whose fame has surpassed the 
Atlantic, must be a happy fellow. 
When thou, the plain Walter, and he 
the Sir Walter Scott, were in Paris at 
the same time, the crowd of English 
visitants thronged to see the American 
as a wonder, and left the Author of 
Waverley in his quiet study, unblessed 
with interruption. Such is the value 
of public opinion! How much better 
is the private approbation of every 
man’s heart, and the secret conscious- 
ness of power, which supports the man 
of original genius, even when suffering 
under neglect or pining in obscurity! 
Verily, verily, wise is the Oriental say- 
ing that instructs a man to “let the 
counsel of thine own heart stand; for 
there is no man more faithful unto thee 
than it: for a man’s mind is sometime 
wont to tell him more than seven 
watchmen that sit above in a high 
tower,” 

Such writers, however, though they 
may be confirmed, are not ordained ; 
they are not priests. They are not 
anointed with the oil of gladness ; they 
are not kings. They are but learners 
and subjects;— in a word, they are 
imitators. 

Well, and is not man, according to 
Aristotle, an imitative animal — and 
the poet such, above all his brethren? 
And is not a good novelist a prose 
poet? Truly, imitation, as says the 
great philosopher, is congenial with 
man from his infancy: one of his 
characteristic distinctions from other 
animals, is the being most addicted to 
it, and acquiring his first knowledge 
of it; and besides, the delight it gives 
is universal. A proof of this is drawn 
by the Stagyrite from the works of art, 
where those things which we view with 
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pain in themselves we delight to see 
represented as accurately as possible— 
such as the figures of the most savage 
wild beasts, and of dead bodies. Hea- 
ven forbid that we should dispute the 
dictum of so ancient a sage! for if we 
have a propensity of any kind, it is for 
antiquity, even though in the shape 
of an old woman. But softly, good 
friends! Aristotle meant by imitation 
the acquisition of knowledge — not the 
mere repetition of it— which he lauds 
as being not only pleasing to the lovers 
of science, but to others also, though 
they partake it in a less degree. He 
also ascribes the cause of the delight 
taken in viewing these representations 
to our reasoning about the design of 
the artist, and discovering the likeness, 
which is in some degree acquiring 
knowledge —a state of mind quite 
precluded where we are not called 
upon to compare the work with its 
original in nature, but to refer it to 
some other transcript, of which it is a 
copy. No design remains to be disco 
vered — it has already been developed 
and understood in that first transcript. 
Aristotle’s imitator, therefore, is an 
onginal genius—a first-hand describer, 
a lively representer of human actions, 
passions, and manners. 

The tutor of Alexander the Great finds 
the magnificent prototype of such imi- 
tation, such original genius, in the tiny 
person of childhood. Reader, did you 
ever see a child? Doubtless, many ; 
but we mean such a child as we have 
in our “ mind’s eye, Horatio” — 


** A little child, a limber elf, 
Singing, dancing to itself— 
A fairy thing with red round cheeks, 
That always finds, and never seeks.” 


Then you have seen a poet and a 
novelist in little. In little ’— pardon, 
ye Muses!— in utmost greatness ;— 
for 

‘* Heaven lies about us in our infancy.” 


All that is great and good lies up- 
folded in the cradle; but ere long 
comes 


“ That age with sense of conscious growth endued — 
When every gesture hath its proper grace : 
Then comes the unsteady step, the tottering pace ; 
And watchful hopes and emulous thoughts appear ; 
The imitative lips essay to trace 
Their words, observant both with eye and ear, 
In mutilated sounds which parents love to hear.” 
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This we have thought fit to quote 
from Southey’s exceedingly pathetic, 
but singularly neglected, Tale of Para- 
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*¢ Behold the child among his new-born blisses, 
A six-years’ darling, of a pigmy size ! 





guay. We must conclude the subject 
with an extract from Wordsworth’s 
crowning ode: — 


See, where ’mid work of his own hand he lies, 
Fretted by sallies of his mother’s kisses, 
With light upon him from his father’s eyes ! 
See, at his feet, some little plan or chart, 
Some fragment from his dream of human life, 
Shaped by himself with newly-learned art ; 

A wedding or a festival, 

A mourning or a funeral ; 

And this hath now his heart, 
And unto this he frames his song : 
Then will he fit his tongue 

To dialogues of business, love, or strife ; 

But it will not be long 

Ere this be thrown aside, 

And with new joy and pride 
The little actor cons another part ; 
Filling from time to time his ‘ humorous stage,” 
With all the persons, down to palsied age, 
That Life brings with her in her equipage ; — 

As if his whole vocation 


Now, is the sense in which Cooper 
is supposed to be like Sir Walter Scott 
the same in which this little actor — 
if he must be little, and not, rather, the 
greatest of all —is like all the persons 
whom Nature makes it his vocation to 
imitate? We fear not. But waving 
this part of the question for the present, 
we may well ask, in what respect is 
Cooper like Sir W. Scott? Sir W. Scott 
was a poet, an approved and good one, 
in verse, ere he shewed, in still higher 
guise, the same genius in the more 
familiar form of prose. His first novel 
is the result of overflowing information 
and practised skill. Waverley is full 
of poetical power, of cultivated imagi- 
nation, and a mind prodigally endowed 
both by nature and education. The 
author is in possession, even in his 
first essay, of abundant resources, and 
expends large outpourings of fancy 
and feeling. That production started 
upon the public eye as the offspring, 
though not so perfect as fresh-sprung- 
from-the-head-of-Jove Minerva, of a 
matured genius, shewing in the writer 
a self-reliance arising from more than 
a consciousness, even a confidence 
of power, grounded upon its previous 
successful exertion. 

We have seen Mr. Cooper's first 
work, Precaution. It lies before .us 
now. Have we read it?—As much 
thereof as we could, and sufficient to 


Were endless imitation.” 





qualify us in giving an opinion. What 
is there in it to match Waverley? 
Absolutely nothing —it is inferior to 
the productions of Anne of Swansea, 
and has, indeed, not so much merit as 
some of the tales proceeding from the 
Minerva press. But who cares for it 
now! Therefore let it sleep in the 
tomb of the Capulets! 

But the Spy—the Spy! Look at 
the title-page :— ‘he Spy; a Tale of 
the Neutral Ground, referring to some 
particular Occurrences during the Ame- 
rican War; also, portraying American 
Scenery and Manners.” ‘There is a 
Transatlantic Waverley for you!— 
formed upon the same model, animated 
with the same purpose. Granted, the 
desigu at imitation is evident enough, 
and in the untoward management of 
the incidents there is something like 
the defects which, in a less degree, 
attach to Waverley. Also, in the 
Spy the writer has put forth more of 
dramatic power than in its successors ; 
but what, prithee, is its dramatic power 
to that which Scott has manifested in 
the worst even of his tales? We are 
free, however, to confess (as the par- 
liamentary phrase goes) that the cha- 
racters of the Washerwoman Flanagan, 
Major Dunwoodie, and Captain Law- 
ton, are well drawn. But what of the 
pedlar, Harvey Birch, that faithful and 
unrequited servant of his country! 
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Praise might to him be awarded too, 
but that his character is held up to 
admiration. Had he been singly a 
spy, the writer had held him up to 
contempt; but being doubly one, the 
reader is taught to believe him noble, 
and that his conduct deserved the com- 
mendation of George Washington and 
the reward of Almighty God. The 
writer's national feelings deceived him. 
Birch, pretending to be a spy for the 
English, was acting on the part of the 
Americans, and, for the good of his 
country, consented to undergo obloquy 
even from his countrymen! Disinterest- 
ed spirit !—Then there is George Wash- 
ington himself! But who can criticise 
such a nonentity as Mr. Harper ?—for 
such a no-thing has Cooper made of 
the hero of America. We can only 
think of Lord Burleigh in the Tragedy 
Rehearsed : — 


* Sneer. What, a hero in disguise ? 

“ Puff. No matter—I only give you 
ahint. But now for my principal cha- 
racter: here he comes — Lord Burleigh 
in person! Pray, gentlemen, step this 
way: softly! I only hope the Lord 
High Treasurer is perfect — if he is but 
perfect ! 


“ Enter Lonp Burteicu, going slowly 
to a chair, and sits. 

“ Sneer. Mr. Puff! 

“ Puff. Hush! vastly well, sir! vastly 
well !—a most interesting gravity! 

“ Dangle. What, isn’t he to speak at 
all? 

“ Puff. Egad, [ thought you’d ask 
me that. Yes, it is a very likely thing 
that a minister in his situation, with the 
whole affairs of the nation on his head, 
should have time to talk !” 


Justice, however, must be done to 
the novelist: his statesman does really 
do something more than shake his 
head : it is a fact; but still — but still 
the Spy gave Cooper no right to be 
styled the American Scott, whether as 
Walter or Sir Walter. 

Cooper's forte is not on land, but the 
main ;— yet even there he is not Scott. 
Why?! sagacious critic— why! egre- 
gious reader — because he is Cooper. 
Scott himself is not Cooper on the high 
seas, and Cooper there is more than 
Scott, who, nevertheless, is more than 
Cooper in the highlands. Keep them 
apart, we beseech thee! It behoves 


every man to preserve his own name 
aud his own character— if he can. 
novelist loves the 


The American 
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ocean; it is his sport upon the mon- 
ster’s breast to be borne like its bubbles 
onward. He literally wantons with its 
breakers; and his ships, his boats — 
they indeed tread the waters like things 
* of life, and seem to draw the elements 
to strife.” Not only are his vessels 
animated beings, but are conscious 
when their destinies are reposed in 
intelligent hands ; feeling a powerful 
impulse, they quicken their speed, like 
living creatures that are freshly urged 
by their apprehensions or their wishes. 
Against the tempest, they are like birds 
whose wings have wearied with strug- 
gling, and incline from the gale to 
dart along an easier course, and glide 
swiftly away, quartering the crests of 
the waves, or sinking gracefully into 
their troughs as they yield to the force 
of a wind anon made to be favourable. 
Water-logged and motionless, with 
only the stumps of masts remaining, 
a ship reminds him of a man who has 
been docked ofhis fins,and whois getting 
to be good for little else than to be set 
upon a cathead to look out for squalls ; 
the noise made by her parting planks, 
previous to the sinking of a deserted 
hull, is of groans that have human 
sound — they are solemn groans, 
expressive of complaining lamenta- 
tions like those of any other living 
thing. Thus, our sympathies are awak- 
ened and kept alive for a long space of 
time. A half volume or more is fre- 
quently filled with the occupations and 
hazards of a ship during a few hours : 
still, attention never flags. His sailors, 
too, are interesting personages, particu- 
larly in the Pilot, where they are real 
flesh and blood heroes, and not, as in 
the Red Rover and the Water Witch, 
pirates after the fashion of Lord Byron’s 
Corsair —every thing that is elegant, 
fascinating, and miraculous. Yet for 
these defects, in all these stories, com- 
pensation is at hand in the characters of 
the thorough-bred seamen who go to 
make up the rest of the dramatis per- 
sone, such as Wilder, Nightingale, Dick 
Fid, Long Tom Coffin, and others of 
that stamp: prime fellows all, smelling 
rich of the water whose salt will never 
lose its savour. 

On the whole, Cooper is a much 
more poetical sea romancer than was 
Smollett, whose ships were no Water 
Witches, and who would little have 
thought of introducing on board art- 
magic. Sailors, in truth, are super- 
stitious, but their superstition is not 
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exactly in favour of such absurdities as 
befit only the abortive wonders which 
grace romances of the Pyrenees, and 
such like claptraps. Our American, 
however, may be ambitious of being a 
Falconer in prose: ’tis a good aim, but 
he will not attain it unless he pursues 
it in a more classical and chastened 
spirit. 

When, however, we give the prefer- 
ence to Cooper’s sea pieces, it is not 
because we are blind to the merits of 
his American land tales. We prefer 
the former, because in them he is 
eoeees and in the latter he is far 
inferior, even in picturesque descrip- 
tion, and certainly in what Aristotle 
calls the manners, to Sir Walter Scott. 
Nor are his stories alike excellent: the 
writer is one who improves by practice 
—he was not perfect from the first ; 
and this fact, however commendable 
self-improvement be in itself, detracts 
somewhat from the original claims to 
which his genius might otherwise have 
pretended. 

It was not until the Borderers that 
the author obtained the mastery over 
the qualities expected to be displayed 
by the accomplished novelist. Here 
began to dawn upon him and his 
readers an acquired simplicity in plot 
and diction, with a clearer conception 
of character and incident. The Last 
of the Mohicans, the Pioneers, the 
Prairie, and the aforesaid Borderers, 
make, as it were, so many links of an 
historical chain, in a graphical and 
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accurate series, touching the character 
of the native American Indians, the 
white settlers, and the mixed races, 
produced by the intercommunion of 
both on the forest borders. We see 
the Indians receding into their woods 
from the presence of the settlers; then 
scattered, dispossessed of their old in- 
heritances, and driven from the natural 
fastnesses of their land, till at length 
they are to be found only as sad rem- 
nants of all but extinguished tribes, 
confederated here and there on the 
banks of rivers and the skirts of wil- 
dernesses, in isolated wretchedness, 
In these works the author has suc- 
ceeded best where he has relied most 
upon his descriptive powers, and least 
upon his portrait of characters. Each 
possesses scenes of historical value ; but 
of each the story can be compressed 
into a few lines, and there is, 
almost always a certain air of pre- 
tension—a want of ease and variety — 
a gorgeous elaboration of a few inci- 
dents — which, however it may excite 
the admiration of the reader for the 
genius of the author, exhibits too much 
art, and yet too little — for the highest 
point of art is to conceal art. 
Whatever may be the art he has 
attained, or has yet to attain, in such 
land pieces, we like him best in his 
character of “a ship-boy on the high 
and giddy mast;” we love him when, 
upstarting from his couch on deck, he 
hears the boatswain’s whistle — when 
(to adopt some verses from Falconer)— 


«« « All hands unmoor !’ proclaims a boisterous cry — 
‘ All hands unmoor!’ the cavern’d rocks reply. 
Roused from repose, aloft the sailors swarm, 
And with their levers soon the windlass arm : 
The order given, up springing with a bound, 
They fix the bars, and heave the windlass round ; 
At every turn the clanging pauls resound, 
Uptorn, reluctant, from its oozy cave, 

The ponderous anchor rises o’er the wave ; 
High on the slippery mast the yards ascend, 
And far abroad the canvass wings extend. 
Along the glassy plain the vessel glides, 
While azure radiance trembles on her sides ; 
The lunar rays in long reflection gleam, 
With silver deluging the fluid stream.” 


Farewell, majestic vessel and thy 
gallant crew! we are bound on other 
voyage. 

Thus, then, though the American 
novelist has chiefly been, as it were, a 
child of the ocean, and trusted to its 
billows, he occasionally, loves to take 


off his hand from its mane. In his 
novel just published he has not re- 
moved it far away, for the story is a 
Venetian one. The daring man has 
conceived ambition to anatomise the 
republic of Venice — of her 


” whom conquer’d seas made great in vain, 
Fallen Venice! Ocean Queen no more! oppress’d 
Nurse of true slaves, and lords whom slaves disdain !”’ 
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That republic, after which our own 
sage Harrington modelled his imagi- 
nary Oceana, in which he fancied he 
had given an image ofa Christian state, 
wherein all who compose it shall be Is- 


raelites indeed, and without guile——a 
republic which that great writer judged 
to be immutable by any external or 
internal causes. Alas for human anti- 
cipations! 


‘*In Venice Tasso’s echoes are no more, 

And silent rows the songless gondolier ; 

Her palaces are crumbling to the shore, 
And music meets not always now the ear: 
Those days are gone — but beauty still is here. 

States fall, arts fade — but Nature doth not die, 
Nor yet forget how Venice once was dear, 

The pleasant place of all festivity, 

The revel of the earth, the masque of Italy.” 

In the performance of this extraor- 
dinary attempt, the American opens 
his narrative with the first stanza of 
the fourth canto of Childe Harold. “1 


“e 


stood in Venice on the Bridge of Sighs” 
—such is his boast, entertaining no 
awe of the 


sea Cybele, fresh from ocean, 
Rising with her tiava of proud towers 
At airy distance, with majestic motion, 
A ruler of the waters and their powers.” 


But Venice is dear to the children of fancy, on account of other associations 
than the merely historical : — 


‘*Qurs is a trophy which will not decay 
With the Rialto: Shylock and the Moor, 
And Pierre, cannot be swept or worn away — 
The keystones of the arch! though all were o’er, 
For us repeopled were the solitary shore.” 


Yes, these things shall make her 
memory sweet and precious; though, 
in the matters of political considera- 


tion, many of her sons might have 
exultingly anticipated her destruction 
in the words of Pierre: — 


‘* How lovelily the Adriatic Whore, 
Dress’d in her flames, will shine! devouring flames ! 
Such as shall burn her to the watery bottom, 
And hiss in her foundation !” 


Shakespeare and Otway shall pre- 
serve her to time and to eternity — and 
shall we not add Byron? Ay, and 
Byron, for whose tragedies we entertain 
higher esteem than 1s expressed by the 
herd of critics — but we are not of the 
herd — Byron also hath hallowed her 
ruins with the halo of his genius. 


Yes, the hours 


These shall preserve her name and 
fame, though righteously over the proud 
city, and on her and hers for ever, rolled 
the curse of the doge Marino Faliero. 
Hear it! and apprehend, ye sumphs, 
if ye can, what poetry has sanctified her 
evil and her good to everlasting remem- 
brance! 


Are silently engendering of the day, 

When she, who built ’gainst Attila a bulwark, 
Shall yield, and bloodlessly and basely yield, 
Unto a bastard Attila, without 

Shedding so much blood in her last defence 

As these old veins, oft drain’d in shielding her, 


Shall pour in sacrifice. 


She shall be bought 


And sold, and be an appanage to those 


Who shall despise her! 


She shail stoop to be 


A province for an empire, petty town 

In lieu of capital—with slaves for senates, 
Beggars for nobles, panders for a people ! 
Then, when -the Hebrew in thy palaces, 

The Hun in thy high places, and the Greek 
Walks o’er thy mart and smiles on it for his! 
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When thy patricians beg their bitter bread 

In narrow streets, and in their shameful need 

Make their nobility a plea for pity ! — 

Then, when the few who still retain a wreck 

Of their great fathers’ heritage shall fawn 

Round a barbarian Vice of kings’ vicegerent, 

E’en in the palace where they sway’d as sovereigns, 
F’en in the palace where they slew their sovereign, 
Proud of some name they have disgraced, or sprung 
From an adultress, boastful of her guilt 

With some large gondolier or foreign soldier, 

Shall bear about their bastardy in triumph 

To the third spurious generation : — when 

Thy sons are in the lowest scale of being, 

Slaves turn’d o’er to the vanquish’d by the victors, 
Despised by cowards for greater cowardice, 

And scorn’d e’en by the vicious for such vices 

As in the monstrous grasp of their conception 

Defy all codes to image or to name them ; — 

Then, when of Cyprus, now thy subject kingdom, 
All thine inheritance shall be her shame 

Entail’d on thy less virtuous daughters, grown 

A wider proverb for worse prostitution ; — 

When all the ills of conquer’d states shall cling thee, 
Vice without splendour, sin without relief 

E’en from the gloss of love to smooth it o’er, 

But in its stead coarse lusts of habitude, 

Prurient yet passionless, cold studied lewdness, 
Depraving nature’s frailty to an art ; — 

When these and more are heavy on thee, when 
Smiles without mirth, and pastime without pleasure, 
Youth without honour, age without respect, 
Meanness and weakness, and a sense of woe, 
*Gainst which thou wilt not strive, and dar’st not murmur, 
Have made thee last and worst of peopled deserts — 
Then, in the last gasp of thine agony, 
Amidst thy many murders, think Toit 
Thou den of drunkards with the blood of princes ! 
Gehenna of the waters! thou sea Sodom! 
Thus I devote thee to the infernal gods, 
Thee and thy serpent seed !”’ 


hended from the companionship to 
which it would introduce the boy, as 
for the danger of the service. 


A subject which such poy has 


embellished, what sort of a writer 
should only approach? Clearly, not 


a Cooper. But perhaps he thought a 
state which wanted so much mending 
required one of his craft. But be it 
known, it would be more than all the 
constitution-mongers from Sieyés to 
Durham could have done ;— not that 
we intend to exalt either the Abbe or 
his lordship over the novelist. Heaven 
forbid! Be it their highest praise that 
they were but bungling Coopers. 

Lhe Bravo of Cooper divides the 
interest of his story with a fisherman ; 
but the fisherman is the nobler crea- 
ture of the twain. The fisherman, An- 
tonio, who had both sons in the service 
of the republic, is now deprived by the 
state of his grandson, for the use of the 
galleys, in which the parent feels as 
much fear on account of the moral 
corruption which he reasonably appre- 


*« «Thou knowest, Antonio,’ (observes 
the Bravo,) ‘the state must be served ; 
and were its officers to go into the palaces 
in quest of hardy mariners for the fleet, 
would they, think you, find them that 
would honour the wronged lion in the 
hour of hisneed? Thy old arm is muscu- 
lar, and thy leg steady on the water ; and 
they seek those who, like thee, have been 
trained to the seas.’ ‘ Thou shouldst have 
said, also, and thy old breast is scarred. 
Before thy birth, Jacopo, I went against 
the infidel, and my blood was shed like 
water for the state. But they have for- 
gotten it, while there are rich marbles 
raised in the churches, which speak of 
what the nobles did who came unharmed 
from the same wars.’ ‘I have heard my 
father say as much,’ returned the bravo, 
gloomily, and speaking in an altered 
tone. ‘He, too, bled in that war; but 
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that is forgotten.’ The fisherman glanced 
a look around, and perceiving that seve- 
ral groups were conversing near In the 
square, he signed to his companion to 
follow him, and walked towards the 
quays. ‘Thy father,’ he said, as they 
moved slowly on together, ‘was my 
comrade and my friend. I am old, Ja- 
copo, and poor; my days are passed in 
toil on the Lagunes, and my nights in 
gaining strength to meet the labour of 
the morrow; but it hath grieved me to 
bear that the son of one I much loved, 
aud with whom I have so often shared 
good and evil, fair and foul, hath taken 
to a life like that which men say is thine. 
The gold that is the price of blood was 
never yet blessed to him that gave or 
him that received.’ The bravo listened 
in silence, though his companion, who, 
at another moment and under other emo- 
tions, would have avoided him as one 
shrinks from contagion, saw, on looking 
mournfully up into his face, that the 
muscles were slightly agitated, and that 
a paleness crossed his cheeks, which the 
light of the moon rendered ghastly. 
‘Thou hast suffered poverty to tempt 
thee into grievous sin, Jacopo ; but it is 
never too late to call on the saints for 
aid, and to lay aside the stiletto! It is 
not profitable for a man to be known in 
Venice as thy fellow ; but the friend of 
thy father will not abandon one who 
shews a penitent spirit. Lay aside thy 
stiletto, and come with me to the La- 
gunes. Thou wilt find labour less bur- 
densome than guilt; and though thou 
never canst be to me like the boy they 
have taken, for he was innocent as the 
lamb, thou wilt still be the son of an 
ancient comrade and a stricken spirit. 
Come with me, then, to the Lagunes ; 
for poverty and misery like mine cannot 
meet with more contempt, even for being 
thy companion.” 


Jacopo Frantani, however, does not 
accept the advice, but gives the fisher- 
man counsel in return — which is, to 
apply personally to the doge, having 
applied in vain to a Signor Gradenigo 
to use his influence with the senate. 
The doge is anon produced on the 
Stage in grand procession, to wed, 
according to custom, the Adriatic. 
The fisherman presents his suit, and 
is passed by without redress. Next 
succeeds a regatta. Among the can- 
didates for the boat-race is the fisher- 
man, rudely clad and rudely boated. 
Amidst the scorn of the multitude, he 
demands his place in the contest. 
Against all odds of age and circum- 
stances, he and the bravo (who is 
masked) win the chief prizes. Both 
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refuse the insignia of victory, and claim 
the deliverance of Antonio’s grandson 
instead, but are rejected. This gon- 
dola race, as might be expected, forms 
the finest portion of the book. 

Great had been the grief of the fish- 
erman for the loss of the son who was 
the father of the boy. The bereave- 
ment had drawn bitter tears from him 
in the darkness of night and in the 
solitudes of the Lagunes. He lay 
many weeks less a man than a corpse ; 
and when he got back again to his nets 
and his toil, he did not withhold his 
son from the call of the republic. The 
son went in the father’s place to meet 
the infidel—a service from which he 
never came back. This, however, was 
the duty of men who had grown in 
experience, and who were not to be 
deluded into wickedness by the evil 
company of the galleys. But,” ex- 
claimed the fisherman, speaking of his 
grandson, “this calling of children 
into the snares of the devil grieves a 
father, and—TI will own the weakness, 
if such it be—I am not of a courage 
and pride to send forth my own flesh 
and blood into the danger and corrup- 
tion of war and evil society, as in days 
when the stoutness of the heart was 
like the stoutness of the limbs.” 

With the feelings of Antonio his 
fellow-fishermen sympathised, so that 
there was reason to fear rebellion. By 
the agency of Jacopo, the poor man is 
brought into the presence of the coun- 
cil of the Three. Antonio’s soul is 
probed, during the examination, to the 
bottom ; and the result, as proved in 
the sequel, is that the removal of the 
too ardent grandfather is thought neces- 
sary for the safety of the state. This 
is soon effected. After the interview, 
the fisherman retired to the Lagunes, 
and in his boat had yielded himself up 
to solitary prayer. In this situation he 
is discovered by the Bravo, who, while 
endeavouring to administer to him 
consolation, is compelled to row away, 
because of the approach of a state gon- 
dola. A Carmelite monk (a humane 
specimen of father confessors) is put 
on board his boat for the purpose of 
shriving the fisherman; whose task 
performed, the gondola returns, and, 
after receiving again the good priest, is 
made instrumental in upsetting Anto- 
nio’s Craft, and its owner finds a watery 
grave. 

The body being afterwards found, 
the gondoliers and fishermen of Venice 
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are excited to great fury, and proceed 
in crowds to demand justice from the 
doge. The readiest way to save the 
state from suspicion, it seems, is to cast 
it on the Bravo, for whose apprehension 
a reward is offered. He is apprehend- 
ed, tried, and adjudged for execution. 

The Carmelite monk who witnessed 
the death of Antonio is appointed to 
take the confession of the prisoner, 
when the Bravo acquits himself of all 
guilt in respect to every assassination 
with which his name had been asso- 
ciated. His story is this. The 
father of Jacopo, upon a false accu- 
sation of having wronged the cus- 
toms, had been brought under the 
senate’s displeasure, and in conse- 
quence was condemned to one of those 
cells for criminals which formed part 
of the palace of the doge, while he was 
generally believed to be in exile among 
the islands. At length Jacopo suc- 
ceeded in getting such proof in favour 
of his father’s innocence before the 
council as ought to have satisfied the 
patricians of their own injustice; but 
they delayed to right the wrong which 
they had committed — and his mother 
sunk under her sufferings, and his 
sister followed her soon; for the only 
reason given by the state, when pressed 
for proof, was the suspicion that one 
who sought her love was guilty of the 
crime for which his unhappy father 
perished. After years of prayers and 
interest, he was, under a_ solemn 
oath of secrecy, admitted to his father’s 
cell, to administer to his wants, to hear 
his voice, to kneel for his blessing, by 
the means of Gelsomina, the daughter 
of the prison-keeper, whom the author 
has intended for another Jeanie Deans 
(a very feeble one, however), and who, 
under the name of Carlo, cherished a 
passion for the pious son. Thus his 
feelings were worked upon, and he 
was sworn to serve the state, as its 
secret agent, for a certain time, and to 
receive for reward his father’s freedom. 
The assassinations which were com- 
manded by the council for state pur- 
poses, were, by his connivance, charged 
upon him; for which purpose, though 
guiltless himself, he bore the reputation 
ofa public bravo. 

Interested by his tale, the confessor 
and Gelsomina procure an interview 
with the doge, and plead for the. pri- 
soner’s life. The prince is moved, and, 
it would seem, takes measures for his 
preservation ; but the secret machinery 
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of the Venetian state, to which the 
doge was as liable as the meanest sub- 
ject, prevails, and Jacopo is executed. 

Can it be necessary to enter into the 
under-plot, relating how, by the means 
of Jacopo, a Venetian nobleman was 
enabled to convey beyond the fearful 
powers of these councils a rich heiress 
whom the government esteemed it to 
be for certain political interests to pre- 
vent him marrying? Donna Violetta 
is the name of this lady. Some critics 
have given the author great credit for 
his female characters. We cannot concur 
in the commendation of such painted 
dolls and moving puppets as the 
females of the American novelist : they 
possess little beauty, whether external, 
intellectual, or moral; they are defi- 
cient in distinctness of outline; and 
force of character they have none ; — 
they want soul, and, wanting that, 
want all. Foul befall the poet or no- 
velist who portrays woman, lovely 
woman, without soul! It is clean 
contrary to nature. So true is it 
woman has a soul, that the soul itselfis 
ever esteemed to be feminine. Soul, thy 
name is woman! Away, then, with 
the false creed of Mahomet, and the 
equally false art of the infidel romancer, 
who wants the genius to set forth in 
his idle tale whatever beams in the 
eloquent eye of woman! Her eye!— 


“‘ Her eye’s dark charm ’twere vain to 

tell, 

But gaze on that of the gazelle — 

It will assist thy fancy well ; 

As large, as languishingly dark, 

But Soul beam’d forth in every spark 

That darted from beneath the lid, 

Bright as the jewel of Giamschid : 

Yea, Soul! — and should our prophet 
say 

That form was nought but breathing 
clay, 

By Alla! I would answer nay — 

Though on Al-Sirat’s arch I stood, 

Which totters o'er the fiery flood, 

With Paradise within my view, 

Andall his houris beckoning through.” 


This novel, it seems, is designed to 
have a political application. The writer 
wishes to enforce the moral, that ‘those 
countries in which public opinion has 
most influence are always of the purest 
public practice.” ‘ It follows,” he ar- 


gues, “as a corollary from this propo- 
sition, that a representation should be 
as real as possible, for its tendency 
will be inevitably to elevate national 
morals. Miserable, indeed, is the con- 
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dition of that people whose maxims 
and measures of public policy are be- 
low the standard of its private inte- 
grity! for the fact not only proves it is 
not the master of its own destinies, but 
the still more dangerous truth, that the 
collective power is employed in the 
fatal service of undermining those very 
qualities which are necessary to virtue, 
and which have enough to do, at all 
times, in resisting the attacks of imme- 
diate selfishness. A strict legal repre- 
sentation of all its interests is far more 
necessary to a worldly than to a simple 
people; since responsibility, which is 
the essence of a free government, is 
more likely to keep the agents of a 
nation nearer to its own standard of 
virtue than any other means.” 

Our opinion has been, and will be, 
in other articles, fully expressed on 
these subjects. The Bravo, however, 
would seem to rank in the class of a 
kind of novel, whatever may be its 
value, which has lately been revived, 
devoted to political subjects and cha- 
racters and events. It is, however, 
superior in degree, as treating of gene- 
ral principles, to the mere time-serv- 
ing, vamped-up tales, which may be 
ranked under the head of the parlia- 
mentary novel, and are utterly worth- 
less— mere scribbled balderdash, and 
“intensely inane.” 

What lies on our table next ?— 
Alice Paulet? And are we expected 
to give an opinion upon this also? 
Surely it is enough to say, that it isa 
sequel to Sydenham — Sydenham! a 
work written to catch the prurient 
curiosity of the day — professing to 
contain, as it were, the secret history 
of the honourable Mr. Canning, re- 
cently deceased. It was a novel cast 
in the mould of Pelham; and it is 
sufficient praise for the author, to say 
that he was an inferior Bulwer— 
raise which our readers, knowing the 
bigh rate at which we estimate the 
talent of Edward Lytton, will no doubt 
estimate highly. In that work, Sheri- 
dan was described as Will Singleton, 
and Brougham as Brummel — carica- 
tures both. After this, can it be neces- 
sary to proceed with Alice Paulet? 
We will tell thee, gentle reader, when 
we have perused it. 
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We have read it—and what have we 
found? Vigour, but vulgar— humour, 
but coarse —a representation partially 
true of life, but altogether repulsive 
and odious. Sydenham, the cold- 
blooded, sarcastic, and dissolute, who in 
the former part traced all human action 
to an inherent selfishness, is in this 
sequel indeed converted toa more chari- 
table opinion of his fellow-man by the 
influence of the character of Alice 
Paulet, who in the end becomes his 
wife. There are some good remarks 
against the ministerial measure of re- 
form, scattered here and there in the 
work. Upon the whole, however, it 
displays no art; neither is there any 
beauty in it of any sort, whether of 
conception or of execution, in language 
or sentiment, for which we should de- 
sire to see any further continuation of 
the author’s literary labours in the 
fashionable line of novel-writing. 

We have no intention, however, of 
contravening the species of political ro- 
mance. Itis a ground of fiction which 
may be well trod, if trod by true 
genius; but it requires genius of the 
highest kind. The thing, however, 
which we contemplate as ranking un- 
der this genus, is something capable 
of comparison with the Cyropedia of 
Xenophon, the Utopia of Sir Thomas 
More, Harrington’s Oceana, the Arge- 
nis of Barclay, the Telemachus of 
Fenelon, the Travels of Cyrus, and the 
Repose of Cyrus, of the Chevalier 
Ramsay, and the Sethos of the Abbé 
Terrasson. Let the author of Syden- 
ham ask himself if he has not reason to 
blush for his own production when he 
thinks upon these? What, then, should 
be the colour of the cheeks of the 
author of The Cabal? 

But it is a stormy ocean, that of 
politics; and it is rather of another 
ocean that we would speak, though 
the Almighty glasses himself in the 
tempests of both. 


Cavendish, the Patrician (all) at Sea! 

Nothing, it seemeth, Yorker need say 
of thee ; 

He pauses now ; but will, long ere he 
die, 

“* Flutter the Volces in Corioli.” 












































































































































































































































GALLERY OF LITERARY CHARACTERS. 
No. XX. 


ROBERT MONTGOMERY. 


** Ardent, enthusiastic, gentle, wild, 
Too soon a man, and yet too late a child ; 
Beloved by some, misunderstood by more, 
And rich in talents, though in fortune poor.” 


This pretty quatrain, which so sweetly trips O, 
Was sung by Bob Montgomery de seipso—— 


In plain prose, it was written under an engraving of his own countenance, con- 
tained in the album of a young lady who requested him to favour her with some 
verses. The poet complied, and the above couple of distichs were the production 
of his modest Muse. 

The picture on which he wrote this pleasant commentary was, we suppose, 
that which figures in front of one of his diabolic poems. We here supply him 
with another : he is fixed in amorous gaze on a representation of his lovely coun- 
tenance, in which he is depicted as wooing, with upturned eyes and uplifted pen, 
in quest of the inspiration of the Muse. Over the picture, however, hovers a 
lubber fiend — Clarkson, perhaps — the face is, we understand, a likeness of that 
great critic — who tips his pen with the peculiar poetry which is 

** Beloved by some, misunderstood by more, 
And rich in rubbish, though in talent poor” — 
even the poetry of Satan. 

There is much in the mise of Montgomery that announces the poet. He 
swings on a chair in the see-saw fashion of his verse, and his throat is uncravated 
in the anti-neckcloth fashion of Lord Byron. As he is a religious bard, his hands 
are clasped in adoration of the picture he is worshipping, or, as in that picture 
itself, directed to his ear, in order to point out to notice that he has one, which 
the readers of his verse would be inclined to doubt. Hair and whiskers are as 
trim as becomes so oily a poetaster; and the whole figure speaks the favourite 
both of Phebus and himself. 

In one of his poems he described Watts (whose Christian name he maintains 
is Alexander) as a most snivelling wretch ; and Watts, as a set-off, informs us 
that our poet is son of Gomery, the clown of Bath. It is not in our power to 
decide the controversy between these illustrious writers, as to the propriety of 
their appellations or the minute passages of their earlier history. The literary 
career of Satan Montgomery — Robert the Devil, as Tom Hood calls him — is 
easily told: he wrote Puffiads and other satires of much pungency, though now 
unheard of, in which Jerdan and various critics of less renown were most scurvily 
entreated. Poets and booksellers were scourged with most elastic finger, and 
the whole world of type was thrown into consternation. Proud of his success, he 
went forward in his task. From printers to devils it is but a step; and he libelled 
Satan himself, in a poem now gone to the potentate after whom it was named. 
Rising, like his hero, from the asphaltic pool, he next attacked Heaven’s towers, 
and fell in the attempt, like Daniel O’Rourke among the geese. He then adven- 
tured a middle flight, and sang of Oxford and all its “ grands” — vying in verse 
with the prose of the divine Dillon, chaplain to Lord Venables. He had entered 
himself in Rhedycina, properly choosing Lincoln as his college, of which he may 
rival its glorious bell—the mighty Tom — in the volume, sonorousness, and 
emptiness of its windy music. 

Well! after all, he is young yet; and if he minds his books, he may see that 
what he has hitherto written is sad stuff, and try on a better tack. His principal 
poems, marked by every possible blemish of bad taste, were yet intended to 
convey ideas of virtue and religion; and let that cover a multitude of sins. If 
he ever does better, nobody will be happier to trumpet forth his praises than 
ourselves. But as he has now got into a place where he can read something 
worth reading, he may find out, in a recondite work, that 

= Mediocribus esse poetis 
Non Di, non homirsies, non concessére columne.” 
Which may be thus paraphrased : — 


Gods, men, and columns [magazine columns], wreak a vengeance summary 
On middling verse, like that of Bob Montgomery ! 
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Tue genius of Byron has already shed 
a lustre on the story of Christian and 
his comrades. His imagination, how- 
ever, enshrined the subject in colours 
more brilliant than were warranted by 
the facts of the story. Notwith- 
standing this, the poem was, as it were, 
his dying effort:—we perceive the 
woful deficiencies of that masculine 
vigour which had traced the third and 
fourth cantos of Childe Harold in last- 
ing marble, and had perpetuated the 
character and actions of the Giaour in 
letters of fire. Still, his intellect flashed 
forth in whatever he wrote; and the 
Island has, like every other poem of 
the bard, its passages of unfading 
beauty. 

Byron’s tale is indebted for a por- 
tion of its stirring interest to fiction. 
He draws Christian a noble personage ; 
and to Torquil he gives a romantic life, 
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and a closing scene far different to the 
actual circumstances of his existence. 
The author has had the precaution to 
say, at the commencement of his tale, 
“ That its foundation will be found 
partly in the account of the mutiny of 
the Bounty in the South Seas (in 1789), 
and partly in Mariner’s account of the 
Tonga Islands.” But he has failed to 
discriminate visibly where the incidents 
of the first cease, and those of the other 
commence. Moreover, he has taken 
full poetic license in the portraiture of 
his persons and of their actual fate. 
His “bold Bligh” was an unfeeling 
tyrant, and induced the mutiny by his 
harshaess and cruelty. He gives no 
account of the progress, miseries, starva- 
tion, despair, of those in the “ launch.” 
The following description of Christian 
is powerful, and abstractedly true to 
nature : 


“«« Stern, and aloof a little from the rest, 
Stood Christian, with his arms across his chest. 
The ruddy, reckless, dauntless hue once spread 
Along his cheek, was livid now as lead ; 
His light-brown locks, so graceful in their flow, 
Now rose like startled vipers o’er his brow. 
Still as a statue, with his lips comprest, 
To stifle even the breath within his breast, 
Fast by the rock, all menacing, but mute, 
He stood ; and, save a slight beat of his foot, 
Which deepened now and then the sandy dint 


And also his dying scene, when he 


Beneath his heel, his form seemed turned to flint.” 


** Cast one glance back, and clench’d his hand and shook 
His lust rage ’gainst the earth which he forsook ; 
Then plunged : the rock below received like glass 
His body crush’d into one gory mass, 
With scarce a shred to tell of human form, 
Or fragment for the sea-bird or the worm.” 


These descriptions, we repeat, though 
true to nature, abstractedly speaking, 
are not true of the common herd of 
mankind, to which Christian, the ac- 
tual and prosaic leader of the mutiny, 
seems to have belonged. If we were 


inclined to investigate the poem, we 
might say the same of Torquil. The 
gentle and beautiful Neuha is altogether 
a poetical personification. 

To the editor of the Family Library, 
and Mr. Barrow of the Admiralty, we 
are indebted for the collection of facts 
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put forth in the volume which we have 
named at the commencement of our 
article. It fully elucidates the main 
circumstances in the memorable mutiny 
of the Bounty. “ The discovery of 
this happy people,” (of Otaheité), says 
Mr. Barrow, “as unexpected as it was 
accidental, and all that regards their 
condition and history, partake so much 
of the romantic, as to render the story 
not ill adapted for an epic poem. 
Lord Byron, indeed, has partially 
treated the subject; but by blending 
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two incongruous stories, and leaving Mendoza were proposed by the Royal 
both of them imperfect, and by mixing Society as proper places for observa- 
up fact with fiction, has been less tion; but Wallis, having just returned, 
felicitous than usual. - - - There recommended Port Royal harbour, in 
still remains,” he continues, “to us an island he had discovered, and called 
at least one poet, who, if he could be St. George’s. This was afterwards 
prevailed on to undertake it, would do known by the name of Otaheité, or 
justice to the story. To his suggestion Tahité.t+ 
the publication of the present narrative The first communication of Wallis 
owes its appearance. But a higher with these people was of a hostile 
object at present is engaging his atten- nature. As his ship approached the 
tion, which, when completed, judging shore, it was surrounded by numerous 
from that portion already before the canoes, and from one was held out a 
public, will have raised a splendid branch of the plantain tree. The 
and lasting monument to the name of _ people in the canoes were invited into 
William Sotheby, in his translation of — the ship, and a multitude mounted the 
the Iliad and Odyssey.”* deck. But one of the visitors, happen- 
The reign of George the Third is ing to be butted on the haunches by a 
memorable for the extension of geogra- goat, turned hastily around, and _ per- 
phical knowledge. Immediately after ceived it rearing on its hind legs, and 
his accession to the throne, expeditions preparing to repeat the blow. He was 
of discovery were undertaken, not for terrified at the novel sight of such a 
the acquisition of treasure or the extent formidable animal, and jumped over- 
of dominion, but for the improvement board. All his companions followed 
of commerce and the diffusion of know- his example. 
ledge. The earliest expeditions were This incident produced no mischief; 
those of Byron, Wallis,and Carteret. The — but as the boats were sounding the bay, 
first of these navigators was instructed Wallis observed that they were sur- 
to look for “lands and islands of great rounded by canoes; and fearful that 
extent, hitherto unvisited by any Euro- *the inhabitants purposed inimical mea- 
pean power, in the Atlantic Ocean, sures, he ordered a nine-pounder to be 
between the Cape of Good Hope and discharged over their heads. This at 
the Magellanic Strait, within the lati- the moment frightened the islanders; 
tudes convenient for navigation, and in but they instantly recovered, and en- 
climates adapted to the produce of deavoured to stop the cutter as she 
commodities useful in commerce.” was making towards the ship. Some 
While these expeditions were in pro- stones were thrown into the boat, when 
gress, the Royal Society, in 1768, the commanding officer fired a musket, 
addressed an application to the king, loaded with buck shot, at the man who 
for the purpose of getting conveyed to _ threw the first stone, and wounded him 
the South Seas Mr. Alex. Dalrymple, in the shoulder. Shortly after, another 
who had adopted the opinion of Quiros, — encounter took place between the ship 
and who wished to observe the transit and the Indians, and one islander was 
of the planet Venus over the sun’s disc _ killed. Still, a number of people came 
in 1769. <A bark of 370 tons was _ on board, anda brisk traffic was carried 
ordered for the service; and as the on. Among the canoes that approached 
individual in question was a civilian, last to the ship were some double 
he declined the command, and, ones, of very large size, containing, 
consequently, to go in her. The _ severally, twelve or fifteen stout men ; 
command thus came to be conferred and it was observed that they had little 
on Captain James Cook, with whom on board except a quantity of round 
Green, Banks, and Solander, were pebble stones. Other canoes followed, 
added. The islands of Marquesas de ake only women on board. While 


* We hope before long to do justice to the translation of the Iliad by this 
eminent and refined scholar.—O. Y. 

t ‘The discovery of this island is owing to Fernandez de Quiros in 1606, which 
he named La Sagittaria. Some doubts were at first entertained of its identity with 
Otaheite ; but the small difference of a few miles in latitude, and about two degrees 
of longitude, the description as to size, the low isthmus, the distance from it of any 
other island at all similar, and, above all, the geographical position—all prove its 
identity —although Quiros calls it, what it certainly is not, a low island.” 
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these last were “ assiduously practising 
their allurements, by attitudes that 
could not be misunderstood,” to with- 
draw the attention of our men, the 
large canoes surrounded the ship, and 
gradually approached it, while some of 
the men began singing, blowing conchs, 
and playing on flutes. One of them 
came close to the ship, when a person- 
age from under a canopy handed up a 
bunch of red and yellow feathers, 
signifying that it was for the captain. 
He then ordered the canoe off to a 
little distance, and held up a branch 
of a cocoa-nut tree; on which there 
was a universal shout, and a shower 
of stones was from all sides poured 
into the ship. Two of the quarter- 
deck guns, with small shot, were fired 
among them. Great terror was for the 
moment occasioned ; but the natives 
rallied, and renewed the attack. At 
least 300 canoes, containing two thou- 
sand Indians, surrounded the ship, 
while others were putting off hastily 
from the shore to join the assailants. 
The great guns were ordered to be 
fired; but even this was not sufficient 
to rout them, for they were soon 
re-collected, when they hoisted white 
streamers, and pulling simultaneously 
‘towards the ship, poured in additional 
volleys of stones (each weighing about 
two pounds), from slings, with great 
dexterity and force. At last a shot hit 
and cut asunder the canoe that seemed 
to have the chief on board, when all the 
Indians made a precipitate retreat, and 
dispersed in haste. In half an hour 
not a single canoe was to be seen, 
while all the people who had crowded 
the shore fled precipitately over the 
hills. On the following morning 
Lieutenant Furneaux landed, without 
opposition, near the mouth of a fine 
river, stuck up a staff on which was 
hoisted a pendant, turned a turf, and 
taking possession of the island in the 
name of his majesty, called it King 
George the Third’s Island. 


“ Thewhite man landed,—need the rest 
be told? 


The new world stretch’d its dusk hand 
to the old.” 


Such was the first transaction of Eng- 
lishmen with the natives of Otaheité. 
In 1787, seventeen years after Cook’s 
return from his first voyage, the mer- 
chants and planters of London inte- 
rested in the West Indian plantations, 
prayed his majesty to promote the in- 
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troduction of the bread-fruit tree into 
those colonial possessions. The prayer 
was granted ; and to promote the bene- 
volent design, a vessel was purchased 
and fitted out at Deptford, called the 
Bounty; and Lieutenant Bligh, a com- 
panion of Cook’s, was recommended to 
this command. The burden of the 
ship was two hundred and fifteen tons, 
and her establishment was, one lieu- 
tenant (who was principal officer), one 
master, three warrant officers, one sur- 
geon, two master’s mates, two midship- 
men, and thirty-four petty officers and 
seamen: these made forty-four. To 
these were added two skilful men re- 
commended by Sir Joseph Bankes, to 
have the care of the plants to be trans- 
planted to the West Indies and to the 
King’s Gardens at Kew. The names 
of these were David Nelson, who had 
served during Cook’s last voyage, and 
William Brown, his assistant. 

On the 23d of December, 1787, the 
Bounty sailed from Spithead, but, on 
account of damages, was obliged to 
put in at Teneriffe on the 5th of Janu- 
ary, 1788. They departed thence on 
the 10th. “I now,” says Bligh, 
‘ divided the people into three watches, 
and gave the charge of the third watch 
to Mr. Fletcher Christian, one of the 
mates. I have always considered this 
a desirable regulation, when circum- 
stances will admit of it; and lam per- 
suaded that unbroken rest not only 
contributes much towards the health of 
the ship’s company, but enables them 
more readily to exert themselves in 
cases of sudden emergency.” A late 
storm had diminished the provisions ; 
and as Bligh wished to proceed to his 
destination without delay, he put all 


hands on an allowance of two-thirds of 
bread. 


«1 now,’ says Bligh, ‘ made the 
ship’s company acquainted with the ob- 
ject of the voyage, and gave assurances 
of the certainty of promotion to every 
one whose endeavours should merit it.’ 
Nothing, indeed, seemed to be neglected 
on the part of the commander to make 
his officers and men comfortable and 
happy. He was himself a thorough- 
bred sailor, and availed himself of every 
possible means of preserving the health 
ofhis crew. Continued rain and a close 
atmosphere had covered every thing in 
the ship with mildew. She was there- 
fore aired below with fires, and fre- 
quently sprinkled with vinegar, and 
every interval of dry weather was taken 
advantage of to open all the hatchways, 
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and clean the ship, and to have all the 
people’s wet things washed and dried. 
With these precautions to secure health, 
they passed the hazy and sultry atmo- 
sphere of the low latitudes without a 
single complaint.” 

In March, Bligh gave Christian 
written orders to act as lieutenant ; 
and speedily after, he was obliged to 
order Matthew Quintal, a seaman, to 
receive two dozen lashes for mutinous 
conduct. Off Cape Horn the ship en- 
countered seven days of severe and 
stormy weather. Seeing that it was 
impossible to effect a passage that way, 
the crew bore away for the Cape of 
Good Hope, to the great joy of every 
individual. They arrived at the Cape 
on the 23d of May; and after refitting 
during thirty-eight days, they sailed 
again on the ist of July, and anchored 
in Adventure Bay, in Van Diemen’s 
Land, on the 20th of August. Here 
they remained till the 4th of September ; 
and on the 25th of October they saw 
Otaheité, and the ship the next day 
anchored safely in Matavai Bay. 

Bligh and the other navigators give 
the most interesting accounts of the 
manners, temper, disposition, and 
blandishments of Otaheitan men and 
women. Suffice to say, that Byron has 
interwoven descriptions of their prin- 
cipal traits into his inimitable verses. 
On the 31st of March, Bligh writes :-— 
“* To-day all the plants were on board, 
being in seven hundred and seventy- 
four pots, thirty-nine tubs, and twenty- 
four boxes. The number of bread-fruit 
plants was one thousand and fifteen ; 
besides which we had collected a num- 
ber of other plants: the avee, which is 
one of the finest-flavoured fruits in the 
world; the ayyah, which is a fruit not 
so rich, but of a fine flavour and very 
refreshing; the rattah, not much unlike 
a chestnut, which grows on a large tree 
in great quantities — they are singly in 
large pods, from one to two inches 
broad, and may be eaten raw or boiled 
in the same manner as Windsor beans, 
and, so dressed, are equally good; the 
orai-ab, which is a very superior kind of 
plantain. All these I was particularly 
recommended to collect, by my worthy 
friend Sir Joseph Bankes.” On the 
4th of April the ship left Otaheité, and 
on the 23d anchored at Anamooka; on 
the 27th it was between the islands of 
Tofoa and Kotoo. “'Fhus far,” says 
the commander, “the voyage had ad- 
vanced in a course of uninterrupted 
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prosperity, and had been attended with 
many circumstances equally pleasing 
and satisfactory. A very different 
scene was now to be experienced: a 
conspiracy had been formed, which 
was to render all our past labour pro- 
ductive only of extreme misery and 
distress. The means had been con- 
certed and prepared with so much 
secrecy and circumspection, that no 
one circumstance appeared to occasion 
the smallest suspicion of the impending 
calamity, the result of an act of piracy 
the most consummate and atrocious 
that was probably ever committed.” 
Bligh’s statement is erroneous. But 
he told his own story on his re- 
turn to England, and entirely in his 
own favour: the story gained currency; 
and though his conduct was never 
marked by suavity of manners or 
mildness of temper, it was implicitly 
believed. It would appear that seeds 
of discord were early sown in the 
Bounty. It happened, as is usual in 
all small vessels, that the duties of 
commander and purser were united in 
the person of one man, and that was 
Bligh. This occasioned much discon- 
tent among the officers and crew. It 
appears from the testimony of Mor- 
rison, one of the expedition, that at 
Teneriffe, Bligh ordered the cheese to 
be hoisted up and exposed to the air. 
This was no sooner done, than he pre- 
tended to miss a certain quantity, and 
deciared that it had been stolen. The 
cooper, Henry Hillbrant, told him that 
the cask had been opened by the orders 
of Samuel, his own clerk, who acted as 
steward, and the cheese had been sent 
to his own house while the ship was 
leaving the river for Portsmouth. Bligh 
at once lost all temper, and ordered the 
allowance of that article to be stopped 
from both officers and men, until the 
deficiency should be made good, and 
told the cooper “he would give him a 
d—d good flogging, if he said another 
word on the subject.” Again, on ap- 
proaching the equator, some decayed 
pumpkins purchased at Tenerifie were 
ordered to be issued to the crew, in the 
proportion of one pound of pumpkin 
to two of biscuit. When Bligh was 
informed of the reluctance of the men 
to such food, he flew to the deck ina 
violent rage, turned all hands up, and 
burst forth with the following unpar- 
donable language: — “ I'll see who 
will dare to refuse the pumpkin, or any 
thing else I order to be served out ;”"— 
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and he elegantly concluded with, “You 
d—d infernal scoundrels, I’ll make 
you eat grass, or any thing you can 
catch, before I have done with you.” 
By this menacing language he forced 
the obnoxious food down the throats of 
both men and officers. 

Next comes a complaint about issu- 
ing beef and pork ; and on arriving in 
Matavai Bay he is accused of taking 
the officers’ “hogs and bread-fruit,” 
and distributing them to the ship’s 
company — answering the remon- 
strances of the master with, “he would 
soon convince him that every thing be- 
came his as soon as it was brought on 
board ; that he would take nine-tenths 
of every man’s property, and let him 
see who dared to say any thing to the 
contrary.” ‘The sailors’ pigs were also 
seized without ceremony, and it was a 
favour for a man to receive a pound 
extra of his own meat. The following 
extract will give the continuation of 
Morrison’s* complaints, and of Mr. 
Barrow’s sensible observations : — 


“©The object of our visit to the So- 
ciety Islands being at length accom- 
plished, we weighed on the 4th April, 
1789. Every one seemed in high 
spirits, and began to talk of home, as 
though they had just left Jamaica in. 
stead of Otaheité, so far onward did their 
flattering fancies waft them. On the 
25d, we anchored off Annamooka, the 
inhabitants of which island were very 
rude, and attempted to take the casks 
and axes from the parties sent to fill 
water and cut wood. A musket pointed 
at them produced no other effect than a 
return of the compliment, by poising 
their clubs or spears with menacing 
looks ; and, as it was Lieutenant Bligh’s 
orders, that no person should affront 
them on any occasion, they were em- 
boldened by meeting with no check to 
their insolence. They at length became 
so troublesome, that Mr. Christian, who 
commanded the watering party, found it 
difficult to carry on his duty; but on 
acquainting Lieutenant Bligh with their 
behaviour, he received a volley of abuse, 
was d—d as a cowardly rascal, and 
asked if he were afraid of naked savages 
whilst he had weapons in his hand? To 
this he replied in a respectful manner, 
‘The arms are of no effect, sir, while 
your orders prohibit their use.’ 

“This happened but three days before 
the mutiny, and the same circumstance 
is noticed, but somewhat differently, in 
Bligh’s MS. Journal, where he says, 
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* One of the crew, who kept a journal of the particulars of the voyage, &c. 
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‘ the men cleared themselves, and they 
therefore merit no punishment. As to 
the officers, I have no resource, nor do I 
ever feel myself safe in the few in- 
stances I trust to them.’ A perusal of 
all the documents certainly leads to the 
conclusion that all his officers were of a 
very inferior description; they had no 
proper feeling of their own situation ; 
and this, together with the contempt in 
which they were held by Bligh, and 
which he could not disguise, may ac- 
count for that perfect indifference, with 
regard both to the captain and the ship, 
which was manifested on the day of the 
mutiny. 

« That sad catastrophe, if the writer of 
the Journal (Morrison) be correct, was 
hastened, if not brought about, by the fol- 
lowing circumstance, of which Bligh takes 
no notice. ‘ In the afternoon of the 27th, 
Lieutenant Bligh came upon deck, and 
missing some of the cocoa-nuts, which 
had been piled up between the guns, 
said they had been stolen, and could not 
have been taken away without the know- 
ledge of the officers, all of whom were 
sent for and questioned on the subject. 
On their declaring that they had not seen 
any of the people touch them, he ex- 
claimed, ‘ Then you must have taken 
them yourselves ;’ and proceeded to in- 
quire of them separately, how many 
they had purchased. On coming to Mr. 
Christian, that gentleman answered, ‘ I 
do not know, sir, but I hope you do not 
think me so mean as to be guilty of 
stealing yours. Mr. Bligh replied, 
‘Yes, you d—d hound, I do—you 
must have stolen them from me, or you 
would be able to give a better account of 
them ;’ then turning to the other officers, 
he said, ‘ God d—n you, you scoundrels, 
you are all thieves alike, and combine 
with the men to rob me: I suppose you 
will steal my yams next ; but I'll sweat 
you for it, you rascals — I'll make half of 
you jump overboard, before you get 
through Endeavour Straits.’ This threat 
was followed by an order to the clerk 
‘to stop the villains’ grog, and give 
them but half a pound of yams to- 
morrow ; if they steal them, I'll reduce 
them to a quarter.’ 

‘* It is difficult to believe that an offi- 
cer in his majesty’s service could con- 
descend to make use of such language to 
the meanest of the crew, much less to 
gentlemen; it is to be feared, however, 
that there is sufficient ground for the 
truth of these statements: with regard 
to the last, it is borne out by the evi- 
dence of Mr. Fryer, the master, on the 
court-martial. This officer, being asked, 
‘what did you suppose to be Mr. Chris- 
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tian’s meaning, when he said he had 
been in hell for a fortnight?’ answered, 
‘ From the frequent quarrels they had had, 
and the abuse which he had received from 
Mr. Bligh.’—‘ Had there been any very 
recent quarrel ?’—‘ The day before, Mr. 
Bligh challenged all the young gentle- 
men and people with stealing his cocoa- 
nuts.’ It was on the evening of this day 
that Lieutenant Bligh, according to his 
printed narrative, says Christian was to 
have supped with him; but excused 
himself on account of being unwell ; and 
that he was invited to dine with him on 
the day of the mutiny.” 


All the facts stated by Morrison are 
omitted in Bligh’s published narrative. 
Christian, as fiery a person as his com- 
mander, seems to have been the sole 
instigator of the mutiny. This appears 
more forcibly from the following pass- 
age from Morrison’s journal: “ When 
Mr. Bligh found he must go into the 
boat, he begged of Mr. Christian to 
desist, saying, ‘I'll pawn my honour, 
I'll give my bond, Mr. Christian, never 
to think of this, if you'll desist;’ and 
urged his wife and family. To which 
Mr. Christian replied, ‘No, Captain 
Bligh, if you had any honour, things 
had not come to this; and if you had 
any regard for your wife and family, 
you should have thought on them 
before, and not behaved so much like 
a villain.” Lieutenant Bligh again 
attempted to speak, but was ordered 
to he silent. The boatswain also tried 
to pacify Mr. Christian, to whom he 
replied, ‘ It is too late; I have been in 
hell for this fortnight past, and am 
determined to bear it no longer: and 
you know, Mr. Cole, that I have been 
used like a dog all the voyage.’ ” 
From all the testimony which Mr. 
Barrow brings to bear upon the sub- 
ject, it is evident the mutiny was not 
occasioned by a premeditated con- 
spiracy. The minutes of the court 
martial prove that the whole affair 
was planned and executed between 
four and eight o’clock of the morning 
of the 28th of April, when Christian 
had the watch on deck. The same 
document proves that Christian, unable 
to bear further the virulent abuse of 
his captain, had meditated his escape 
from the ship the day before ; choosing 
rather to trust his life to the sea, than 
to submit longer to the abuses and 
insults of Bligh. The matter respect- 
ing the cocoa-nuts maddened his 
senses, and drove him to the desperate 
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act of piracy. The following is Chris- 
tian’s own account to the two mid- 
shipmen, Heywood and Stewart (both 
of whom had been kept below during 
the mutiny), when they were allowed 
to come on deck, after the boat con- 
taining Bligh and his companions had 
been turned adrift: 


“«* He said, that, ‘ finding himself much 
hurt by the treatment he had received 
from Lieutenant Bligh, he had deter- 
mined to quit the ship the preceding 
evening, and had informed the boatswain, 
carpenter, and two midshipmen (Stewart 
and Hayward), of his intention to do so ; 
that by them he was supplied with part 
of a roasted pig, some nails, beads, and 
other articles of trade, which he put into 
a bag that was given him by the last- 
named gentleman ; that he put this bag 
into the clue of Robert Tinkler’s ham- 
mock, where it was discovered by that 
young gentleman when going to bed at 
night, but the business was smothered, 
and passed off without any further notice, 
He said he had fastened some staves to 
a stout plank, with which he intended to 
make his escape ; but finding he could 
not effect it during the first and middle 
watches, as the ship had no way through 
the water, and the people were all moving 
about, he laid down to rest about halt- 
past three in the morning ; that when 
Mr. Stewart called him to relieve the 
deck at four o’clock, he had but just 
fallen asleep, and was much out of order ; 
upon observing which, Mr. Stewart stre- 
nuously advised him to abandon his 
intention ; that as soon as he had taken 
charge of the deck, he saw Mr. Hayward, 
the mate of his watch, lie down on the 
arm-chest to take a nap ; and finding that 
Mr. Hallet, the other midshipman, did 
not make his appearance, he suddenly 
formed the resolution of seizing the ship. 
Disclosing his intention to Matthew 
Quintal and Isaac Martin, both of whom 
had been flogged by Lieutenant Bligh, 
they called up Charles Churchill, who 
had also tasted the cat, and Matthew 
Thompson, both of whom readily joined 
in the plot. That Alexander Smith (alias 
John Adams), John Williams, and Wil- 
liam M‘Koy, evinced equal willingness, 
and went with Churchill to the armourer, 
of whom they obtained the keys of the 
arm-chest, under pretence of wanting a 
musket to fire at a shark, then alongside ; 
that finding Mr. Hallet asleep on an 
arm-chest in the main-hatchway, they 
roused and sent him on deck. Charles 
Norman, unconscious of their proceed- 
ings, had in the mean time awaked Mr. 
Hayward, and directed his attention to 
the shark, whose movements he was 
watching at the moment that Mr. Chris- 
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tian and his confederates came up the 
fore-hatchway, after having placed arms 
in the hands of several men who were 
not aware of their design. One man, 
Matthew Thompson, was left in charge 
of the chest, and he served out arms 
to Thomas Burkitt and Robert Lamb. 
Mr. Christian said he then proceeded 
to secure Lieutenant Bligh, the master, 
gunner, and botanist.’” 


This account is confirmed by Mor- 
rison, in his journal. ‘“ When Mr. 
Christian,” he writes, “ related the 
above circumstances, I recollected 
having seen him fasten some staves to 
a plank lying on the larboard gang- 
way, as also having heard the boat- 
swain say to the carpenter, ‘It will 
not do to-night.’ I likewise remem- 
bered that Mr. Christian had visited 
the fore cockpit several times that 
evening, although he had very seldom, 
if ever, frequented the warrant officers’ 
cabins before.” Thus the onus of pre- 
meditated crime has been unjustly laid 
against the unfortunate and misguided 
Christian. The act of mutiny and the 
piratical seizure were the result of sud- 
den frenzy, brought on by the aggra- 
vating conduct of his superior officer, 
although that is no excuse or palliation 
of his heinous crime. He awoke out 
of a short sleep, to take the command 
of the deck ; and finding the two mates 
of the watch, Hayward and Hallet, 
asleep (for which, says Mr. Barrow, 
very justly, they ought to have been 
dismissed the service, instead of being, 
as they were, promoted ;—and the 
like observation will apply to Bligh 
himself, who subsequently arrived to 
the dignity of an admiral), Christian 
saw the ship completely in his power ; 
and not being able to withstand the 
tempting opportunity, or the moment- 
ary impulse to wickedness, he darted 
down the fore hatchway, got possession 
of the keys of the arm-chest, and having 
armed such of the men as he thought 
he could trust, he effected his wicked 
purpose. 

The temptations of Otaheité, in in- 
ducing the conspiracy, will thus be 
found a fallacy. It does not appear 
that the exclamation attributed to the 
mutineers, of “* Huzza for Otaheité !”’ 
was ever uttered. If this island had 


been the object of their desires, Chris- 
tian and his lawless comrades would 
scarcely have left it three hundred miles 
behind ere they had effected the seizure 
of the ship. 


And if the recollec- 
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tions of the “smiling women of the 
sunny isle” had tempted the men to 
the deed of violence, the conduct of 
Bligh would hardly have been excusa- 
ble, who left them to revel for six 
months amid all the delights of this 
land, when he perceived, as he could 
not have failed to do, that those delights 
were corroding the virtue of his men, 
and impregnating their hearts with the 
seeds of mischief. The loveliness of 
the island has been celebrated by every 
individual who has ever visited that 
happy region; but Otaheité, lovely as 
it is, is in reality innocuous of the crime 
of the daring Christian and his confe- 
derates. 

Of the account of the “ open-boat 
navigation” of Lieutenant Bligh and 
his eighteen companions—of the perils 
they encountered, of the miseries, star- 
vation, and agony of mind and body 
that they endured, we can say nothing. 
Mr. Barrow has given a most faithful 
and moving account of it; and to his 
pages we must refer the curious and 
inquisitive reader, assuring him that 
he will be richly rewarded for his 
trouble. Bligh and his crew, dwin- 
dled down to twelve, arrived, after 
many most miraculous escapes, in 
Coupang Bay on the 14th of June; 
and on the 14th of March, 1790, the 
commander set foot on the Isle of 
Wight. 

We must also pass over Bligh’s 
brutal conduct to the mother and sister 
of young Heywood, and the account cf 
the expedition of the Pandora in search 
of the mutineers, of their cruel treat- 
ment on board, and of her destruction 
in crossing the barrier reef off the coast 
of New South Wales; —of the conduct 
of the romantic Miss Heywood towards 
her brother, and ofher early death, and of 
Heywood’s full justification and subse- 
quent pardon. The Pandora brought 
from Otaheité the following prisoners : 
Peter Heywood, midshipman; George 
Stewart, midshipman; James Morrison, 
boatswain’s mate; Charles Norman, 
carpenter’s mate ; Thomas Mackintosh, 
carpenter’s crew; Joseph Coleman, 
armourer; Richard Skinner, Thomas 
Ellison, Henry Hilbrant, Thomas Bur- 
kitt, John Millward, John Sumner, 
William Muspratt, Richard Byrne, 
seamen. 

The treatment exercised towards these 
unhappy men was beyend measure 
severe. They were closely confined, 
and put into chains; and when the 
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Pandora was sinking, the cries of the 
drowning men would have moved any 
heart except such a one—if heart it 
could be called — which beat in the 
breast of the captain of the Pandora. 
Mr. Stewart, John Sumner, Richard 
Skinner, and Henry Hilbrant, perish- 
ed with their hands in manacles; 
and Heywood escaped by the most 
singular chance. Norman, Coleman, 
Mackintosh, and Byrne, were acquit- 
ted at the court martial; Heywood, 
Morrison, Ellison, Burkitt, Mill- 
ward, Williams, and Muspratt, were 
condemned and adjudged to suffer 
death; but Heywood and Morrison 
were recommended to mercy. These 
two had been hardly dealt with, espe- 
cially the former; and this was con- 
fessed even by the very man who con- 
demned him. They received the king’s 
pardon; and Heywood, being again 
taken into his majesty’s service, went 
through a most honourable career. 
When the Montague was paid off, in 
1816, he came on shore, after having 
been actively employed at sea twenty- 
seven years and six months, out of a 
servitude of twenty-nine years and 
nine months. His memory is cherished 
by all who knew him. 


Twenty years had passed away, and 
with them had also passed all recollec- 
tion of the mutiny of the Bounty. The 
subject was, however, again revived by 
the merest chance. Captain Folger, 
of the American ship Topaz, happened 
to land on Pitcairn’s Island, where he 
found an Englishman named Alexan- 
der Smith, the only person remaining 
of nine that escaped in the Bounty. 
The pirates, after turning Bligh and 
his fellow-sufferers adrift in the crazy 
launch, first steered for the island of 
Toobouai, where they anchored on the 
25th of May, 1789. They had thrown 
overboard the greater part of the bread- 
fruit plants, and divided amongst them- 
selves the property of the officers and 
men sent out of the ship. At Toobouai 
they wished to form a settlement, but 
they were opposed by the natives ; and 
the want of many necessary materials, 
and quarrels among themselves, deter- 
mined them to proceed to Otaheité. 
They arrived at this island on the 6th 
of June. The sovereign and principal 
natives were inquisitive about Bligh, 
the remainder of the crew, and the 
bread-fruit plants. The mutineers re- 
plied that they had unexpectedly fallen 
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in with Captain Cook at an island he 
had just discovered, called Whytoota- 
kee, where he intended to form a set- 
tlement, and there the plants, the crew, 
and Bligh, had heen landed; and that 
Christian, having been appointed com- 
mander of the Bounty, had come by 
Cook’s orders for an additional supply 
of hogs, goats, fowls, and bread-fruit. 
This story imposed on the islanders ; 
and, joyful at the news of Cook’s safety, 
they supplied all the wants of the mu- 
tineers. Thus laden, they left Otaheité 
on the 19th of June, and arrived, a 
second time, at Toobouai on the 26th, 
They warped the ship up the harbour, 
landed the live stock, and set about 
building a fort; but they could not 
agree among themselves, or with the 
natives. This made them resolve on 
abandoning Toobouai, and on steering 
once more for Otaheité, when those 
who chose might land, and those who 
determined to stand by the ship should 
proceed wherever they might then agree 
upon. They arrived at Matavai Bay 
on the 20th of September, 1789, and 
there sixteen of the mutineers were put 
on shore, at their own request. Four- 
teen of these were subsequently taken 
on board the Pandora, and two of them 
were, in consequence of their own law- 
less conduct, murdered on the island. 
The Bounty was carried off by nine of 
the mutineers:—their names were 
Fletcher Christian, acting lieutenant; 
Edward Young, midshipman ; Alexan- 
der Smith (alias John Adams), William 
M‘Koy, Matthew Quintal, John Wil- 
liams, Isaac Martin, seamen; John 
Mills, gunner’s mate; and William 
Brown, botanist’s assistant. These 
brought with them six men and twelve 
women, natives of Otaheité and Too- 
bouai. They landed on Pitcairn’s 
Island, and divided the whole space 
into nine equal partitions, to the exclu- 
sion of their poor companions, some of 
whom had been dragged forcibly from 
their homes. At first these were enter- 
tained as the friends of the white men, 
but they were quickly forced to become 
their slaves. They assisted in culti- 
vating the soil, in building houses, and 
fetching wood and water, without com- 
plaint. Thus matters proceeded for 
two years: then it was that Williams, 
who had lost his wife by a fall from a 
rock about a month after his arrival, 
began to shew signs of dissatisfaction, 
insisting on having another wife, and 
threatening to leave the island in one 
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of the Bounty’s boats. Being useful 
as an armourer, the other Englishmen 
wished for his stay; and Williams, to 
satisfy himself, forced away the wife of 
one of the natives. This act of violence 
fired the passion of the Otaheitans, who 
made common cause to murder the 
Europeans. These received a warning 
from the women in a song, the burden 
of which was, * Why does black man 
sharpen axe?—to kill white man.” 
The plot being discovered, the injured 
Otaheitan and another, at whom Chris- 
tian had shot, fled into the woods, and 
were treacherously murdered by their 
countrymen, on promise of pardon for 
the deed. 

Matters proceeded tolerably quiet 
for another year or two; but the cruel 
treatment of the Englishmen, especially 
of Quintal and M‘Koy, the most ruth- 
less of the party, drove the Otaheitans 
to form another plot. The result was 
the murder of five Englishmen. M‘Koy 
and Quintal escaped into the moun- 
tains. Christian was among the mur- 
dered. The massacre of the whites 
took place in October, 1793; from 
which period to 1798, the remaining 
colonists seem to have lived once again 
on peaceable terms. M*‘Koy, who had 
been brought up in a distillery, and 
from early life much addicted to ardent 
spirits, unfortunately succeeded in pre- 
paring an intoxicating liquor from the 
tee-root. Quintal also turned his kettle 
into a still; and the pair were in a con- 
stant state of drunkenness. In a fit of 
delirium, the former threw himself from 
a cliff, and was killed on the spot. The 
fate of this unhappy wretch had such 
an effect on the survivors, that they all 
declared they would never again touch 
ardent spirits — a vow which Adams is 
said to have kept to the day of his 
death. In 1799, Quintal lost his wife 
by a fall from a cliff, while in search of 
birds’ eggs: he thereupon grew dissa- 
tisfied ; and though there were several 
disposable women upon the island, he 
insisted on having the wife of one of 
his companions. This produced quar- 
rels; and the result was, that as the 
salvation of the colony depended on 
the capital punishment of the licentious 
wretch, Adams and Young were obliged 
to put him to death, which they did by 
felling him as they would an ox, with a 


hatchet. Thus perished seven of the 
mutineers. 


Adams and Young were now the 
The latter was a man 


sole survivors. 
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of some education, and naturally of a 
serious turn of mind; and the solitude 
and tranquillity in which they were left, 
led them to self-examination and re- 
pentance. They had a Bible and 
Prayer-Book, which had been found 
in the Bounty, and church service was 
regularly read every Sunday. They 
then had recourse to morning and 
evening family prayers, and passed 
their time principally in instructing 
the children, nineteen in number, and 
generally between the ages of seven and 
nine years. Young did not long sur- 
vive this period of repentance; for a 
year after Quintal’s death, an asthmatic 
complaint terminated his existence ; and 
Adams was left survivor of the guilty 
band of mutineers. Mr. Barrow has 
the following observations respecting 
this individual, and to these are 
added some curious particulars about 
Christian : — 


‘Tf the sincere repentance of Adams, 
and the most successful exertions to 
train up the rising generation in piety 
and virtue, can be considered as expiat- 
ing in some degree his former offences, 
this survivoris fully entitled to every in- 
dulgence that frail humanity so often re- 
quires, and which indeed has been ex. 
tended to him, by all the officers of the 
navy who have visited the island, and 
witnessed the simple manners, and the 
settled habits of morality and piety 
which prevail in this happy and well- 
regulated society. They have all strongly 
felt that the merits and redeeming qua- 
lities of the latter years of his life have 
so far atoned for his former guilt, that 
he ought not to be molested, but rather 
encouraged, in his meritorious efforts, if 
not for his own sake, at least for that of 
the innocent young people dependent 
on him. 

“* Still it ought never to be forgotten, 
that he was one of the first and most 
daring in the atrocious act of mutiny 
and piracy, and that, had he remained in 
Otaheité, and been taken home in the 
Pandora, nothing could have saved 
him from an ignominious death. His 
pretending to say that he was in his 
cot, and that he was forced to take 
arms, may perhaps be palliated under 
his peculiar circumstances, wishing to 
stand as fair before his countrymen as 
his case would admit—but it is not 
strictly true ; for he was the third upon 
deck armed, and stood sentry over Bligh 
with a loaded musket and fixed bayonet. 
The story he told to Beechey respecting 
the advice stated to have been given by 
Mr. Stewart to Christian, ‘ to take pos- 
session of the ship,’ is, as has been 
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shewn, wholly false; but here his me- 
mory may have failed him. If any such 
advice was given, it is much more likely 
to have proceeded from Young. He 
also told two different stories with re- 
gard to the conduct of Christian. To 
Sir Thomas Staines and Captain Pipon, 
he represented this ill-fated young man 
as never happy, after the rash and cri- 
minal step he had taken, and that he 
was always sullen and morose, and com- 
mitted so many acts of cruelty, as to 
incur the hatred and detestation of his 
associates in crime. Whereas he told 
Captain Beechey, that Christian was 
always cheerful; that his example was 
of the greatest seivice in exciting his 
companions to labour; that he was na- 
turally of a happy, ingenuous disposition, 
and won the good opinion and respect of 
all who served under him: which can- 
not be better exemplified, he says, than 
by his maintaining, under circumstances 
of great perplexity, the respect and re- 
gard of all who were associated with 
him, up to the hour of his death ; and 
that, even at the present moment, Adams, 
in speaking of him, never omits to say 
Mr. Christian. Why indeed should 
he? Christian was a gentleman by 
birth, and an officer in his majesty’s 
service, and was of course always so 
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island? Captain Beechey has answered 
the question — for oppression and ill- 
treatment of the Otaheitans.* 

“* That Christian, so far from being 
cheerful, was, on the contrary, always 
uneasy in his mind about his own safety, 
is proved by his having selected a cave 
at the extremity of the high ridge of 
craggy hills that runs across the island, 
as his intended place of refuge, in the 
event of any ship of war discovering the 
retreat of the mutineers, in which cave 
he resolved to sell his life as dearly as 
he could. In this recess he always 
kept a store of provisions, and near it 
erected a small hut, well concealed by 
trees, which served the purpose of a 

watch-house. ‘ So difficult,’ says Cap- 
tain Beechey, ‘ was the approach to this 
cave, that even ifa party were successful 
in crossing the ridge, he might have bid 
defiance, as long as his ammunition 
lasted, to any force.’ The reflection 
alone of his having sent adrift, to perish 
on the wide ocean—for he could enter- 
tain no other idea—no less than nineteen 
persons, all of whom, one only excepted, 
were innocent of any offence towards 
him, must have constantly haunted his 
mind, and left him little disposed to be 
happy and cheerful. 

“The truth is, as appears in Mor- 


addressed. But why was he murdered 
within two years (one account says nine 
months) after the party reached the 


rison’s journal, that during the short 
time they remained at ‘Tabouai, and till 
the separation of the mutineers at Ota- 


‘ As the manner of Christian’s death has been differently reported to each 
different visiter, by Adams, the only evidence in existence, with the exception of 
three or four Otaheitan women, and a few infants, some singular circumstances may 
here be mentioned that happened at home, just at the time of Folger’s visit, and 
which might render his death on Pitcairn’s Island almost a matter of doubt. 

‘* About the years 1808 and 1809, a very general opinion was prevalent in the 
neighbourhood of the lakes of Cumberland and Westmoreland, that Christian was in 
that part of the country, and made frequent private visits to an aunt who was living 
there. Being the near relative of Mr. Christian Curwen, long member of parlia- 
ment for Carlisle, and himself a native, he was well known in the neighbourhood, 
This, however, might be passed over as mere gossip, had not another circumstance 
happened just about the same time, for the truth of which the Editor does not 
hesitate to avouch. 

“In Fore Street, Plymouth Dock, Captain Heywood found himself one day walking 
behind a man, whose shape had so much the appearance of Christian's, that he in- 
voluntarily quickened his pace. Both were walking very fast, and the rapid steps be- 
hind him having roused the stranger’s attention, he suddenly turned bis face, looked at 
Heywood, and immediately ran off. But the face was as much like Christian's as 
the back ; and Heywood, exceedingly excited, ran also. Both ran as fast as they 
were able, but the stranger had the advantage, and, after making several short 
turns, disappeared. 

“ That Christian should be in England, Heywood considered as highly improbable, 
though not out of the scope of possibility ; ; for at this time no account of him what- 
soever had been received since they parted at Otaheité ; at any rate, the resemblance, 
the agitation, and the efforts of the stranger to elude him, were circumstances too 
strong not to make a deep impression on his mind, At the moment, his first 
thought was to set about making some further inquiries, but on recollection of the 
pain ‘and trouble such a discov ery must occasion him, he considered it more prudent 


to let the matter drop ; but the circumstance was frequently called to his memory 
for the remainder of his life.” 
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heité, when sixteen forsook him, and 
eight only, of the very worst, accom- 
panied him in quest of some retreat, he 
acted the part of a tyrant to a much 
greater extent than the man who, he 
says, drove him to the act of mutiny. 
After giving an account of the manner of 
his death, Captain Beechey says, ‘ Thus 
fell a man who, from being the reputed 
ringleader of the mutiny, has obtained 
an unenviable celebrity, and whose 
crime may perhaps be considered as, in 
some degree, palliated by the tyranny 
which led to its commission.’ It is to 
be hoped, such an act as he was guilty 
of will never be so considered. 

‘“‘ If mutiny could be supposed to ad- 
mit of palliation, a fatal blow would be 
struck not only at the discipline, but at 
the very existence, of the navy; any 
relaxation in bringing to condign punish- 
ment persons guilty of mutiny, would 
weaken and ultimately destroy the effi- 
ciency of this great and powerful ma- 
chine. Nor, indeed, is it at all necessary 
that the punishment for mutiny should 
admit of any palliation. Whenever an 
act of tyranny, or an unnecessary de- 
gree of severity, is exercised by a com- 
manding officer, let the fact only be 
proved, and he is certain to be visited 
with all the rigour that the degree of 
his oppressive conduct will warrant. 
Had Christian but waited patiently the 
arrival of the Bounty in England, and 
the alleged conduct of Bligh towards 
his officers and crew had been proved, 
he would, unquestionably, have been 
dismissed from his majesty’s service. 

“With regard to Adams, though his 
subsequent conduct was highly meri- 
torious, and to him alone it might be 
said is owing the present happy state of 
the little community on Pitcairn’s 
Island, his crime, like that of Christian’s, 
can never be considered as wiped away. 
SirThomas Staines, the first British officer 
who called at the island, it may well be 
supposed, had to struggle, on this trying 
occasion, between duty and feeling. It 
was his imperative duty to have seized 
and brought him a prisoner to England, 
where he must have been tried, and 
would no doubt have been convicted of a 
crime for which several of his less active 
accomplices had suffered the penalty of 
death ; though he might, and probably 
would, from length of time and circum- 
stances in his favour, have received the 
king’s pardon. Perhaps, however, on 


the whole, it was fortunate, that in ba- 
lancing, as it is known this gallant 
officer did, between the sense of duty 
and the sense of feeling, the latter pre- 
vailed, and justice yielded ‘to mercy. 
Had a Bligh or an Edwards been placed 
in his situation, it is to be feared that, 
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judging from their former conduct, pas- 
sicn in the one, and frigidity in the 
other, would most likely have consigned 
the criminal to captivity in irons, and 
the innocent and helpless family, solely 
dependent on him, to misery and destruc- 
tion—and yet, in so doing, they would 
not have deviated from their strict line 
of duty,— Dis aliter visum.” 


Captain Beechey has given some 
most interesting information of the state 
of society on the island; all of which, 
with many other particulars relative to 
the offspring of the mutineers, is to be 
found in the pages of Mr. Barrow. The 
society was conspicuous for cleanliness - 
of habits, the strictest decorum, and a 
rigid yet sincere piety. This was the 
consummation of the efforts of old John 
Adams. The patriarch died in March, 


1829. His demise, as Mr. Barrow 
observes, 
“Ts the most serious loss that 


could have befallen this infant colony. 
The perfect harmony and contentment 
in which they appear to live together, 
the innocence and simplicity of their 
manners, their conjugal and parental 
affection, their moral, religious, and 
virtuous conduct, and their exemption 
from any serious vice, are all to be 
ascribed to the exemplary conduct and 
instructions of old John Adams ; and it 
is gratifying to know, that five years 
after the visit of the Blossom, and one 
year subsequent to Adams’s death, the 
little colony continued to enjoy the same 
uninterrupted state of harmony and con- 
tentment as before.” 


In consequence of Captain Beechey’s 
representations respecting the distressed 
state of the little society with regard to 
certain necessary articles, our govern- 
ment sent the required stores by the 
Seringapatam, commanded by the 
Honourable Captain Waldegrave, who 
arrived there in March, 1830. 


“The ship had scarcely anchored, 
when George Young was alongside in 
his canoe, which he guided by a paddle ; 
and soon after Thursday October Chris- 
tian, in a jolly-boat, with several others, 
who, having come on board, were invited 
to breakfast, and one of them said grace 
as usual both before and after it. The 
captain, the chaplain, and some other 
officers, accompanied these natives on 
shore, and having reached the summit 
of the first level or plain, which is sur- 
rounded by a grove or skreen of cocoa- 
nut trees, they found the wives and 
mothers assembled to receive them. ‘ I 
have brought you a clergyman,’ says the 
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captain. ‘ God bless you,’ issued from 
every mouth ; ‘ but is he come to stay 
with us?’—‘ No.’—*‘ You bad man, 
why not?’—‘I cannot spare him—he 
is the chaplain of my ship; but I have 
brought you clothes and other articles, 
which King George has sent you.’— 
‘ But,’ says Kitty Quintal, ‘ we want food 
for our souls.’ 

“* « Our reception,’ says Capt. Walde- 
grave, ‘ was most cordial, particularly 
that of Mr. Watson, the chaplain ; and 
the meeting of the wives and husbands 
most affecting, exchanging expressions 
of joy that could not have been exceeded 
had they just returned from a long ab- 
sence. The men sprang up to the trees, 
throwing down cocoa-nuts, the husks of 
which were torn off by others with their 
teeth, and offering us the milk. As 
soon as we had rested ourselves, they 
took us to their cottages, where we 
dined and slept.’ 

“Captain Waldegrave says it was 
highly gratifying to observe their native 
simplicity of manners, apparently with- 
out guile: their hospitality was un- 
bounded, their cottages being open to 
all, and all were welcome to such food 
as they possessed ; pigs and fowls were 
immediately killed and dressed; and 
when the guests were seated, one of the 
islanders, in the attitude of prayer, and 
his eyes raised towards heaven, repeated 
a simple grace for the present food they 
were about to partake of, beseeching, at 
the same time, spiritual nourishment ; 
at the end of which each responded 
amen. On the arrival of any one during 
the repast, they all paused until the new 
guest had said grace. 

“« At night they all assembled in one 
of the cottages to hear the. afternoon 
church service performed by Mr. Watson, 
and Captain Waldegrave loniiiee it as 
a most striking scene. The place chosen 
was the bed-room of one of the double 
cottages, or one with an upper story. 
The ascent was by a broad ladder from 
the lower room through a trap-door. 
The clergyman took his station between 
two beds, with a lamp burning close 
behind him. In the bed on his right 
were three infants sound asleep ; at the 
foot of that on his left were three men 
sitting. On each side and in front were 
the men, some wearing only the simple 
mara, displaying their gigantic figures ; 
others in jackets and trousers, their 
necks and feet bare; behind stood the 
women, in their modest home-made cloth 
dresses, which entirely covered the form, 
leaving only the head and feet bare. 
The girls wore, in addition, a sheet 
knotted in the manner of a Roman 
senator’s toga, thrown over the right 
shoulder and under the left arm. When 
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the general confession commenced, they 
all knelt down facing the clergyman, 
with their hands raised to the breast in 
the attitude of prayer, slowly and dis- 
tinctly repeating the confession after the 
clergyman. They prayed for the King 
of England, whom they consider as their 
sovereign. A sermon followed from a 
text which Captain Waldegrave thinks 
was most happily chosen: ‘ Fear not, 
little flock, for it is your Father’s good 
pleasure to give you the kingdom.’ At 
the conclusion of the service they re- 
quested permission to sing their parting 
hymn, when the whole congregation, 
in good time, sang ‘ Depart in peace,’” 


It would be lamentable were the 
seeds of discord to be sown amidst 
this happy community and their cha- 
racteristic simplicity of manners to 
be destroyed; yet such, we fear, 
has already happened. Captain Wal- 
degrave says that three Englishmen 
have found their way to the island: 
one of them, John Buffet, is a harm- 
less man, and of real use to the na- 
tives as clergyman, schoolmaster, me- 
chanic, shipwright, and joiner ; ano- 
ther is John Evans, son of a coach- 
maker in the employ of Long, of St. 
Martin’s Lane, and has married a 
daughter of John Adams, through 
whom he possesses and cultivates a 
certain portion of land; the third is 
George Hunn Nobbs, calling himself 
pastor, registrar, and schoolmaster — 
thus infringing on the privileges of 
John Buffet; and being a person of 
some talent, and of enormous preten- 
sions and impudence, has deprived 
Buffet of a great many of his scholars. 
Here is a fruitful source of mischief: — 


‘It appears from Beechey, that Adams 
had contemplated the prospect of an in- 
creasing population, with the limited 
means of supporting it, and requested 
that he would communicate with the 
British Government upon the subject ; 
which he says he did, and that, through 
the interference of the Admiralty and 
Colonial Office, means have been taken 
for removing them to any place they 
may choose for themselves. It is to be 
hoped, however, that no such inter- 
ference will take place; for half a 
century, at least, there is no danger 
of any want of food. The attempt, 
however, was made through the means 
of a Mr. Nott, a missionary of Otaheité, 
who, being on a visit to this country, 
was authorised, on his return, to make 
arrangements for their removal to Ota- 
heité, if they wished it, and if Pomarré, 
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the king of the island, should not object 
to receive them ; and he carried a letter 
to this chief from Lord Bathurst, ac- 
quainting him with the intention of the 
sritish Government, and expressing the 
hope that he would be induced to receive 
under his protection a people whose moral 
and religious character had created so 
lively an interest in their favour; but it 
fortunately happened that this missionary 
passed the island without stopping. A 
Mr. Joshua Hill subsequently proposed 
their removal to New South Wales, but 
his vessel was considered too small for 
the purpose. 

“ Two years after this, as difficulties 
had occurred to prevent the above-men- 
tioned intentions from being carried into 
effect, Sir George Murray deemed it 
desirable that no time should be lost in 
affording such assistance to these island- 
ers as might, at all events, render their 
present abode as comfortable as circum- 
stances would allow, until arrangements 
could be made for their future disposal, 
either in one of the Society Islands, as 
originally proposed, or at one of our 
settlements on New Holland. The as- 
sistance here alluded to has been afforded, 
as above mentioned, by his majesty’s ship 
Seringapatam. 

“It is sincerely to be hoped that such 
removal will be no longer thought of. 
No complaint was made, no apprehension 
of want expressed to Capt. Waldegrave, 
who left them contented and happy; 
and Captain Beechey, since his return, 
has received a letter from John Buffet, 
who informs him of a notification made 
by Nott the missionary at Otaheité, that 
the king was willing to receive them, 
and that measures would be taken for 
their removal ; but, he adds, the people 
are so much attached to, and satisfied 
with, their native island, as not to have 
a wish to leave it. The breaking up of 
this happy, innocent, and simple-minded 
little society, by some summary process, 
and consigning them to those sinks of 
infamy on New Holland or Van Diemen’s 
Land, or to mix them up with the dram- 
drinkers, the psalm-singers, and the 
languid and lazy Otaheitans, would, in 
either case, be a subject of deep regret 
to all who take an interest in their wel- 
fare; and to themselves would be the 
inevitable loss of all those amiable qua- 
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lities which have obtained for them the 
kind and generous sympathy of their 
countrymen at home. We have a person 
who acts as consul at Otaheité ; and it is 
to be hoped he will receive instructions, 
on no account to sanction, but on the 
contrary to interdict, any measure that 
may be attempted on the part of the 
missionaries for their removal. Perhaps, 
however, as money would be required for 
such a purpose, they may be considered 
safe from that quarter.” 


The time must come when they will 
be forced to emigrate from necessity, if 
this has not been already done. We 
hope, however, that the information 
conveyed by Mr. Barrow is unfounded. 


** Just as this last sheet came from 
the press, the editor has noticed, with 
a feeling of deep and sincere regret, 
a paragraph in the newspapers, said to 
be extracted from an American paper, 
stating that a vessel sent to Pitcairn’s 
Island by the missionaries of Otaheité 
has carried off the whole of the settlers 
to the latter island. If this be true— 
and the mention of the name of Nott 
gives a colour to the transaction—the 
‘cherubim’ must have slept, the ‘flaming 
sword’ have been sheathed, and another 
Eden bas been lost: and, what is worse 
than all, that native simplicity of man- 
ners, that purity of morals, and that 
singleness of heart, which so peculiarly 
distinguished this little interesting so- 
ciety, are all lost. They will now be 
dispersed among the missionary stations 
as humble dependents, where Kitty 
Quintal and the rest of them may get 
* food for their souls,’ such as it is, in 
exchange for the substantial blessings 
they enjoyed on Pitcairn’s Island.” 


In conclusion, we have to congratu- 
late the author on the successful per- 
formance of his task; and agree with 
him that publications of this kind must 
be of the utmost utility to the reading 
classes of this country ;—the main prop 
of which has been, and must always 
be, tae British Navy. May every 
care be bestowed on the preservation 
and effectual support of the wooden 
walls of Old England! 





















































































































































































































































Aw American gentleman—~a real Bos- 
tonian, and therefore a genuine Yankee 
— recently arrived in England, on 
reading a paragraph in the Times 
newspaper, asked a friend what was 
meant by the “ King’s Mews at Cha- 
ring Cross?” “The mews,” replied 
the other, “is situated at Charing 
Cross; hence the name.” ‘ But what 
is the mews?” still inquired Jonathan. 
*‘ It is a stable,” answered the friend, 
to the great surprise and apparent vex- 
ation of the Bostonian. 

Without meaning to give any of- 
fence, we suspect that there are many 
singularly amiable and well-informed 
middle-aged persons in England, ora- 
tors at public meetings, elders of con- 
venticles, counsellors of national unions, 
and so forth—all wise men in their 
generation —who, with respect to the 
currency question, are pretty much in 
the situation of Jonathan, who had a 
shrewd guess that the King’s Mews 
was his majesty’s poet laureate. 

Whence this comes, we presume not 
to conjecture ; for itis not here our pro- 
vince to explore all the sources of igno- 
rance; but of one thing we are right 
well assured, that the all-important sub- 
ject to which we allude, notwithstand- 
ing the boasted enlightenment of the 
age in which we live, and the lumi- 
naries of which the multitude profess 
themselves to be proud, and the know- 
ledge which, like the schoolmaster, we 
are told is abroad, is a fountain shut 
up and a book sealed. But how is 
the fountain to be opened, and the 
book unsealed? How are we to re- 
move the impervious mass of mud, log, 
and rubbish, which excludes the sun- 
light, and keeps the great bulk of so- 
ciety completely in the dark, like the 
inhabitants of a besieged town reduced 
to extremity — sickly, starving, and 
disaffected —ready, in fact, to rebel 
against the authorities under whose 
fatal guidance and infatuated obsti- 
nacy they have so long been subjected 
to these privations? Who reads a 
speech delivered in parliament upon 
the “currency?” Not one man in ten 
thousand. How often is a speech on 
this question even tolerably or intelli- 
gibly reported in the newspapers? 
Never, except the speaker be his own 
reporter. A lecturer upon this intri- 
cate and obnoxious subject is almost 
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sure of being treated by the public as 
if he were a tax-gatherer or a tithe- 
proctor. His maxims are to the mil- 
lion utterly unintelligible ; and his ad- 
monitions are regarded with scorn by 
some, and with ridicule by others, as 
if they were delivered in an unknown 
tongue. In propounding his doctrines 
—simple as he may consider them — 
abstruse as they certainly are to the 
ninety-and-nine—it is almost indis- 
pensable that he should approach 
his hearers, or readers, as a civil cre- 
ditor does an aristocratic debtor, hat 
in hand, mouth full of apologies, cra- 
ving pardon for intrusion, amplifying 
pretended embarrassments, and _palli- 
ating his importunity on the ground of 
imperious necessity. Even then it 
would still be doubtful if his pupils or 
his audience would be satisfied of his 
sincerity, or confiding enough to be 
dispassionate listeners. They might, 
indeed, be influenced by the dictates 
of charity, and give ear to that, in all 
the externals of sober discretion, at 
which they would retire to laugh, stir- 
ring their parlour-fire with a creditor’s 
poker, and making a jest of those facts 
and inductions which, could they only 
appreciate them, would prove, that 
what they ridicule is the sole source 
of their embarrassments and misfor- 
tunes. 

England, in this respect, is not the 
England she was a few years ago. 
The vital and most important inte- 
rests of the country seem merged and 
drowned in the rage for political changes 
—the insane love of levelling—the 
desire to place the pyramid of the 
British constitution upon its apex— 
to make the journeyman the master 
of his employer—the mob the aris- 
tocracy—the shopkeepers, the lodging- 
house-letters, the enfranchised beer- 
men, the brothel-keepers, the pawn- 
brokers, and the receivers of stolen 
goods, the feudal barons and lawgivers 
of England. Such is the mania. To pro- 
pound or defend any principle which 
does not savour of revolution, is unpopu- 
lar and unpalatable. To offer an opinion 
which does not strongly incline to- 
wards confiscation and plunder, is 
quite indigestible: to point the road 
to prosperity is an ungrateful task, 
unless it pass over the ruins of noble 
mansions, level the palaces of bishops 
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to the ground, give the knife-grinder 
the importance of a peer, and swamp 
public credit for the benefit of the 
weaver and collier. Who is valorous 
enough to struggle against this torrent 
of public opinion? Who is bold 
enough to whistle back the herd to 
sober remonstrance or legal coercion ? 
Neither rational argument nor the de- 
monstrations of common sense have 
any weight with these people. Re- 
duced to a state of misery, produced 
by the accursed policy of Peel—-beg- 
gared by measures which they hailed 
as lures in the path of commerce, and 
as beacons in the path of morality — 
sinking under the influence of a policy 
which they did not, and which they 
do not, understand —and hating the 
authors of their misfortunes, without 
being conscious of the whole injury 
they have inflicted ; they have at length 
turned upon their pursuers, revolted 
against the idol they worshipped, con- 
temned the maxims they approved ; 
and without attempting to extricate 
themselves from the heavy load which 
is sinking them in the waters, or 
making the slightest effort to reach 
the vantage ground they have lost, 
they madly menace with their ven- 
geance the poor instruments whom in 
their folly they had lauded, and whom 
in the hour of their fatality they had 
canonised as their sovereign protectors 
and their best friends. 

The gentleman who filled the office 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
1825, Mr. Robinson (now Lord Gode- 
rich), stated in his place in parliament, 
that the country over whose finances 
he presided had, at that period, reached 
a higher degree of prosperity than it 
had ever attained before. Whether he 
attributed this palmy state of pro- 
sperity to his own able and judicious 
measures, it is not for us to say; but 
the ostentatious manner in which he 
proclaimed the fact, evinced the pride 
he felt at seeing the nation thus happy, 
and great, and flourishing, under his 
administration. In his splendid dreams 
he saw the streets paved with silver ; 
the crab-trees of the hedges bearing 
olives; the “useful classes” drinking 
his health in luscious Burgundy, out 
of golden goblets; our workhouses 
converted into Mechanics’ Institutions ; 
the pick-pocket transformed into an 
honest man by the temptations of ava- 
rice; and the pauper, who had for- 
merly been a nuisance and a burden, 
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become a productive animal, living in 
comparative affluence, and contending 
in common halls for the dignity of 
high civic offices, to which white- 
washed bankrupts had hitherto pre- 
sumed toaspire. The peace, and sun- 
shine, and glory, he imagined were to 
endure for ever. The Genius of Li- 
berty he beheld reposing under the 
portals of the British constitution, into 
whose lap Commerce was pouring her 
wealth; while Industry, in the costume 
of a Manchester weaver, was busily 
employed spinning cotton into golden 
threads. Shallow, short-sighted man! 
Vain, vain imaginings! How soon 
were all his bright dreams dissipated ! 
At the very moment he was deluding 
himself and his country with these 
fancies, the centre pillars of public credit 
were rotting and crumbling under the 
cumbrous and monstrous entablature 
they had to support. The ship that 
this aspiring landsman thought he 
steered so well, and in which he con- 
ceived he could ride the billows and 
laugh at the tempest, was worm-eaten 
in every timber, crank and top heavy, 
rickety and leaky ; her sails of paper, 
manufactured by the political econo- 
mists; her cable a rope of sand, spun 
by Huskisson; and her anchor a com- 
position of brittle type metal, cast by 
the engineers of the Times newspaper 
and the Leeds Mercury. Scarcely was the 
speech, or rather the ink in which it was 
printed, dry, and certainly long before 
it had reached the distant parts of the 
British empire, carrying delusion on its 
wings, the boasted prosperity had eva- 
nished, the gold of the Bank of Eng- 
land had begun to migrate, this esta- 
blishment had reduced its issues, 
public credit was in convulsions, funded 
property had fallen 30 per cent, the 
banks in London and the country were 
besieged by terrified and clamorous 
creditors, general bankruptcy prevailed, 
and we were, as Mr. Huskisson ad- 
mitted, within twenty-four hours of 
barter. But for the re-issuing of the 
one-pound notes by the Bank of Eng- 
land, which was tantamount to a second 
restriction act, to that dreaded state of 
barter we must have been reduced. 

Do we blame Lord Goderich, or 
Mr. Canning, or Mr. Huskisson, or 
even Lord Liverpool, for these dis- 
asters? These ministers were un- 


doubtedly the authors of the calamity ; 
they were the dry nurses of the nation 
—they were the state physicians—- 
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they had connived, if they did not en- 
courage that excitement, which super- 
induced fever, and ended in cholera 
morbus, fatal, alas! to thousands of 
industrious families. But with all this 
guilt upon their heads, we blame them 
not. Parliament was the great crimi- 
nal —its members were the promoters 
of fraud—the whole responsibility of 
the minister’s unfortunate policy de- 
volved upon them. They were the 
men who cheered the imbecile govern- 
ment on in its career of folly and in- 
justice, and who in numerous instances 
availed themselves of their influence, 
as members of the legislature, to foster 
the popular mania, and rob the public. 
When Lord Goderich declared the 
nation to be in that unexampled state 
of prosperity to which we have alluded, 
and which declaration will render his 
name immortal—conspicuous for ever 
in the pages of folly and ignorance — 
the announcement was received by the 
House of Commons in a way truly 
theatrical. The cheers that shook the 
walls of St. Stephen’s on that occasion 
were quite unprecedented. The dust 
that was raised, and the noise that 
resounded, would have frightened 
Drury Lane and its lions: the waving 
of hats, and the stamping of feet, and 
the clapping of hands, were equal to 
any that ever roused the echoes of 
Covent Garden Market in honour of 
old Burdett and his inebriated mobs. 
Such—oh, shame! oh, disgrace to the 
English character !—were the sounds 
of triumph which ushered in the dire 
calamities of 1825 and 1826, pro- 
claiming to the whole world that uni- 
versal England had gotten drunk, that 
her statesmen were pitiful ninnies, in- 
toxicated with soda water or small 
beer; gascons in heart, and, conse- 
quently, transcendent in oratory ; but 
as much the objects of compassion as 
the poor lunatic who insisted that a 
finger-post, erected by the side of a 
horse-pond on the road to Coventry, 
was placed there to point out to the 
traveller the sources of the Nile. 

If we had leisure to make the in- 
quiry, we think we should have little 
difficulty in proving, by an appeal to 
the Gazette, that nearly two-thirds of 
all the merchants, manufacturers, and 
traders of Great Britain, have become 
bankrupt since 1825. | Perhaps this 
could not be sustained simply by the 
Gazette ; but if we take into consi- 
deration the number of insolvents, and 
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of those who have privately com- 
pounded with their creditors, it will 
be found that the estimate we have 
made of national and pecuniary em- 
barrassment is by no means overrated. 
Since that period, then, in all that 
concerns our industry, our profits, our 
wages, the returns of enterprise abroad, 
the rewards of ingenuity at home, the 

ittance awarded to the agricultural 
veo or the soup measured out to 
the pauper mechanic, we have been a 
declining nation. To gainsay this, 
would be to deny that the sun shines, 
or that our rivers run to the sea. The 
truth of it is marked on the faces of 
millions of human beings. When a 
man travels through a forest over which 
a sweeping conflagration has passed, 
he sees the blackened stumps, and the 
seathed verdure, and the half-burnt 
and leafless trees; and though no 
human tongue may have communi- 
cated the fact, he sees the marks of the 
recent fire in the devastated objects 
which speak to his senses. So it is in 
England. He sees the blighted and 
scorched ruins of industry at every 
turn in the highway, and at every cor- 
ner of the streets. He sees it at his 
door, in the face of the reduced house- 
holder, once a respectable tradesman, 
who now supplicates his alms. He 
sees it in the workhouse, where, on the 
iron couch and cotton mattrass, he en- 
counters men and women who for- 
merly slept on their beds of down. He 
sees it in the newspapers, where he 
who was wont to lend money, and 
could command his thousands, now 
advertises for a place of fifty pounds 
a-year. He sees it in his kinsmen, 
whose father left them comparatively 
wealthy in the receipt of 5,000/. a-year, 
but whose whole rent-roll is now swal- 
lowed up by the mortgagee, who ad- 
vanced a sum equal only to one-third 
of the value of the property, and which 
the borrower expended in improving it. 
Go where you will, these marks of 
devastation are before your eyes. The 
burning lava has passed over all the 
middle and industrious classes of so- 
ciety. Some are only scorched —they 
float in the waters of society, like the 
masts and yards of a ship that had 
been blown into the air; others lie 
upon the beach and taint the atmo- 
sphere—the putrid memorials of an 
awful calamity. 

Yet, with these monuments of national 
decline staring us in the face— the 
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middle classes fast sinking into pau- 
perism — schedule C into schedule B, 
and, at length, both C and B into sche- 
dule A— what one measure has been 
successfully introduced into parliament 
for the redress of these grievances, or 
in any way calculated to retard or pre- 
vent the utter ruin of the nation? We 
turn to the journals of the House in 
vain—nothing is there to be found 
but some abortive motions on the state 
of the country. When the Duke of 
Wellington succeeded the feeble Lord 
Goderich, he came into power pledged 
to inquire into the loud complaints of 
the shipping interest—to investigate 
the embarrassments of the agricultural 
labourers, and reconsider the policy of 
those commercial measures which had 
proved so injurious to our domestic 
manufactures. But did he redeem his 
pledge? No, no. He left the ship- 
owners to seek their remedy in the In- 
solvent Court; and as to agricultural 
distress, he took a very cool way of 
settling that—he denied that it had 
any existence! In short, the Duke of 
Wellington, with Sir Robert Peel as 
his adviser, adhered closely to the po- 
licy of his predecessors ; and when he 
resigned office, it is hardly possible to 
decide whether the administration of 
his grace or that of Lord Goderich was 
the more useless or the more worthless. 
Lord Goderich reduced the duty on 
gin, and the Duke of Wellington the 
duty on beer: the one ranged himself 
on the side of the distillers, and the 
other on that of the brewers — the one 
encouraged drunkenness, and the other 
partly drunkenness and highway rob- 
beries. 

Perhaps we shall be told that a 
considerable amount of taxes has been 
reduced since 1825. We grantit. Poor 
clerks have been paid off— fourth-rate 
secretaries dismissed —underlings of 
60/. a-year converted into resurrection- 
ists; and in this way a saving has been 
effected in the national expenditure. 
But this has been the grand error, the 
natural result of the narrow and parsi- 
monious views of political economists, 
army contractors, and officers of the 
commissariat, having so much influence 
in the administrations of Goderich and 
Wellington, and to a much more grie- 
Vous extent in that of Lord Grey. A 
Wise economy is as much commendable 
ina government as in an individual ; 
but a sordid and unjust economy — 
that which saves an anchor and loses 
VOL. IV. NO, XXIV. 
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a ship—which pays off an assistant 
surgeon, and allows the scurvy and 
fever to decimate a brave crew — which 
leaves a city to destruction at the hands 
of modern reformers, rather than incur 
the expense of the staff of an effective 
yeomanry corps—such economy is a 
curse rather than a blessing — the eco- 
nomy of a mind too poor, too miserly, 
too imbecile and nervous, to qualify its 
owner to hold a high station in society, 
or rule the affairs of a vast empire. 
What is this economy, after all? It is 
like a citizen of 10,000/. a-year stop- 
ping his pension of five shillings a-week 
to a poor relation, in order to meet the 
expenses of his wife, who has lately set 
up her carriage. 

But when we reflect on the various 
schemes which have been patronised 
by the liberals of the present and for- 
mer administrations, in order to relieve 
the distresses ofthe country, and restore 
all the leading interests to their wonted 
state of prosperity, the labourer to ade- 
quate wages, the artisan to a more just 
remuneration, and his employer to 
higher profits, none has been so popu- 
lar, none has come so flatteringly re- 
commended, as a large reduction of 
taxes. In fact, these eminent publicists 
are not reluctant to avow that this, in 
their opinion, is the only safe and effi- 
cacious remedy; in other words, they 
say, “ We must either throw our guns 
overboard, or go down.” ‘The public 
burdens,” they add, “are enormous; 
and unless we can reduce them to such 
a low rate as shall correspond with the 
present rate of wages and profits, there 
is no alternative — no hope for us, but 
in a general bankruptcy!” 

Be it so—be it so; but before we 
despair, or commit suicide, let us first 
inquire whether it be possible, without 
a breach of faith with the public cre- 
ditor, and an open violation of our 
solemn engagements, to reduce the 
rate of taxation to the present rate of 
income, or, in other words, reduce our 
present taxes to such an extent that the 
reduction shall be equivalent to the 
higher wages and profits we obtained 
during the late war. When the quar- 
tern loaf was 1s. 3d., the wages of a field 
labourer 3s. 6d. per day, and the wages 
of a cotton weaver 4s. per day, the taxes 
bore a relative pressure to this rate of 
prices and wages. But can we, by 
any practicable reductions, take off 
such an amount of taxes as shall com- 
pensate the farmer for the loaf being 
3A 
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9d. instead of 1s. 3d., the labourer for 
1s, 3d. instead of 3s. 6d., and the weaver 
for 1s. 6d. instead of 4s. per day? This 
is the real question. It is not what we 
can reduce, or what can be saved ; but 
simply, can we by any reductions place 
these parties in a relative position, or 
in one of comparative prosperity, the 
taxes and the wages being rendered 
nearly equal to what they were during 
the late war? We maintain that this 
is utterly impracticable by any reduc- 
tion of taxation. The reduction of the 
whole of the debt — the application of 
the long-desired and now much-threat- 
ened sponge— would not restore the 
equilibrium, or give to the labourer 
equal advantages or profits correspond- 
ing to those he enjoyed during the 
whole of the period of the restriction of 
cash payments. We might reduce the 
price of corn to 3s.a bushel, and the 
quartern loaf to 4d. — we might drive, 
perhaps, some hundred thousand fami- 
lies into exile—but, most assuredly, 
as the prices of these staple articles fell, 
the wages of labour would fall in the 
same ratio; and the situation of the 
labourer and artisan, instead of being 
improved, would be considerably and 
most grievously deteriorated. 

It is at this point of our argument 
that “what is the currency question?” 
forces itself upon our notice. It is only 
by having that question explicitly and 
satisfactorily solved, and by being en- 
abled to comprehend the subject in all 
its bearings, that we can be qualified 
to form an estimate of the soundness of 
these inductions relative to taxation 
and wages. 

The civilised nations of Europe have 
been accustomed, for many centuries, 
to make gold, silver, and copper, the 
medium of exchange, in substitution 
of the more ancient system of barter. 
It is immaterial what the medium 
of exchange is, provided that it 
bear a relative value to the thing ex- 
changed. For instance, if two sheep 
are exchanged for a quarter of wheat, 
the one article is supposed to be of 
equal value to the other; if a quarter 
of wheat is exchanged for half a ton of 
iron, the iron and the wheat must be 
taken to possess equal value in ex- 
change; if a sheep is exchanged for a 
small piece of gold, called a sovereign, or 
for twenty pieces of silyer, called shil- 
lings, these bits of silver and this bit of 
gold are accounted to be worth a sheep 
in the market where they pass current. 
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This measure of value is purely rela- 
tive. It is,atthe best, but a matter of 
convenience, whose variations in value 
almost entirely depend upon the supply 
and demand of the articles, and upon 
their scarcity or excess. But the na- 
tions of Europe, instead of allowing 
the value of gold and silver to be regu- 
lated by its scarcity or its excess, have 
universally stamped it with an arbitrary 
value, without the slightest regard to 
its relative value ; as if gold and silver, 
like iron and coals, or tin or tobacco, 
were not affected in value by the sup- 
ply and the demand, the produce of 
the mines and the consumption of gold 
and silver in manufactures, like all 
other minerals and commodities. 
Hence, in England, for a long period, 
an ounce of gold represented an arbi- 
trary value of 3/. 17s. 104d., and an 
ounce of silver 5s.2d. But as civilisa- 
tion advanced, and commerce began to 
attract the attention of governments 
and excite the cupidity of speculators, 
a more novel, a more simple, but a 
much more potent agent of exchange, 
was introduced into the market. This 
Was a written piece of paper, scratched 
over with certain figures and cabalistic 
words, and termed a bank note, pro- 
missory note, or bill of exchange. Here, 
then, was an agent sent into the ex- 
change market, which unsettled all the 
former notions of business, giving a 
value to a thing which was utterly 
valueless, which could not by law or 
any summary process be converted 
into metallic money, the sole value of 
which was based upon the solvency of 
the drawer and the accepter, and 
which nevertheless passed current in 
the market, like a piece of gold or a 
bag of silver. The difference between 
this medium of exchange and the for- 
mer more arbitrary but not more useful 
one, was simply this : — In exchanging, 
for instance, six sheep for an ox, the pur- 
chaser of either, by means of gold or sil- 
ver, required, as it were, a third value, 
a second ox, or a second half-dozen of 
sheep, to complete this measure of ex- 
change. That is to say, if the ox were 
worth 12/., and the sheep worth 12/., 
before these could be exchanged for 
gold or silver, it was requisite that 12/. 
more, if not twice 12/. more, should be 
in the market to effect the exchange. 
Thus, to accomplish the exchange of 
24/., it was indispensable that not less 
than 36/., and in most cases 48/., of 
property should be at command, part 
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of which in useless and wasteful cir- 
culation. This extra expense was 
saved by the medium of a bill of ex- 
change; the capital requisite to carry 
on the business of a public market was 
more profitably invested in production, 
and the credit of the seller and buyer, 
guaranteed by some neighbouring 
banker, became the usual medium of 
exchange, by virtue of the paper and 
bill-of-exchange system. The peculiar 
advantages of this system are admirably 
illustrated by Mr. Thomas Attwood, of 
Birmingham, in a speech delivered by 
that gentleman in 1829, which he has 
since ‘published, and which ought to 
be in every one’s hands. 


“The tenant of a nobleman in a 
midland county owed him 7001. for two 
years’ rent. Upon remonstrating with 
the tenant upon this subject, the tenant 
answered, that the reason why he did 
not pay his rent was, that another tenant 
of the nobleman, a maltster, owed him 
800l. for two years’ crops of barley. 
Upon sending for this maltster, and re- 
monstrating with him, the maltster stated 
that the reason why he could not pay for 
the barley was, that the nobleman him- 
self owed him (the maltster) 700/. for 
the supply of malt for his family!! Now 
here, gentlemen, you perceive three re- 
spectable men, all quite safe, and, in fact, 
persons of property, and yet all rendered 
incapable of paying each other, and, in 
fact, on the very point of tearing each 
other in pieces by the fangs of law, for 
no earthly cause whatever but the mere 
want of the use of the medium of exchange 
for only half an hour!! Fortunately for 
them, being thus accidentally brought into 
contact with each other, their mutual diffi- 
culties were quickly relieved. The noble- 
man drew his cheque upon the tenant for 
7001., and paid it the maltster, who forth- 
with paid it to the tenant, who imme- 
diately credited the maltster, and debited 
the nobleman with its amount; and thus 
all was settled. Now, my friends (con- 
tinues Mr. A.), I must beg to remind 
you, that the interests of little men are 
Just as important to them, as those of 
great men are to them. I have known 
cases where individuals have been 
brought before our Court of Requests 
in Birmingham, and have even been 
placed in custody there for small debts 
of fifteen or twenty shillings only, at the 
very time when they themselves had 
Similar sums due to them from other 
persons, who were prevented from pay- 
ing them in the very same way as the 
maltster was prevented from paying the 
tenant. They have been all inconveni- 
enced ina cirele.”’ 
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Mr. Attwood further says— 


«« Tf the nobleman had drawn his bill 
of exchange, like the merchant does, 
for 3501. or 7001., or if the poor indi- 
vidual who was brought before the Court 
of Requests had drawn his humble bill 
for 15s., both these parties, and all the 
other parties connected with them, would 
have been relieved from serious incon- 
venience.” 


The value of silver has been, till 
lately, almost uniform in this country, 
ever since the reign of Elizabeth. It 
was then coined at 5s. 2d. an ounce, 
In those days silver was the standard, 
and gold an auxiliary only; its value 
varying from time to time, according 
to the wants and caprices of the reign- 
ing monarch. In the time of Eliza- 
beth gold was coined at 2/. 15s. 11d. 
the ounce; in the reign of James I. it 
was raised to 3/. 2s. 1d. per ounce; 
and soon afterwards to 3/.7s.7d. By 
the 13th of Charles II. it was coined 
at 3/. 14s. 2d. the ounce; at which 
rate it continued till the reign of 
George I., when it reached its present 
fixed rate of 3/. 17s. 10}d. 

It is necessary to place these facts 
before the reader, in order to shew that 
while gold had a variable value, silver 
for nearly three hundred years had a 
uniform and immutable value in Eng- 
land. This was the state of things 
when this country became involved 
in the terrible contest of the French 
revolution. The Bank of England had, 
previously to the year 1797, been en- 
abled to meet all her payments in gold 
and silver coins of the respective values 
above mentioned, namely, 3/. 17s.10}d. 
for gold, and 5s. 2d. for silver. At 
that period, however, limited as was 
the amount of her paper circulation, 
which did not much exceed 8,000,000/., 
when perhaps the whole quantum of 
paper money in the country did not 
exceed 20,000,000/., the Bank never- 
theless found herself in this situation, 
either to demand repayment from the 
government of the various loans she 
had advanced to it, which the govern- 
ment would have found it impossible, 
or, if possible, extremely inconvenient 
to do, or suspend her cash payments. 
Mr. Pitt was at that crisis prime mi- 
nister and Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. He saw the fearful consequences 
of the Bank continuing to struggle with 
pecuniary difficulties, and the general 
bankruptcy that would ensue if she 
were compelled to withdraw her notes 
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to the full extent of her means, and 
cease, even for a limited time, her 
banking operations. The quantity of 
paper in circulation had seldom, if ever, 
been less than it was in 1797; and yet 
the gold was fast leaving the country, 
trade was completely stagnant, and 
alarm depicted in every man’s face. 
At this momentous crisis Mr. Pitt re- 
solved to suspend the cash payments 
of the Bank, and give that establish- 
ment new vigour, and public credit 
fresh life, by interposing the arm of the 
state between the responsibility of the 
directors and the fears of the commu- 
nity. The effects were instantaneous 
and restorative. The paper circulation 
of the Bank, which in 1797 amounted 
only to 8,000,000/., had increased in 
1798 to about 13,000,000/.; in 1804, to 
17,000,000/.; in 1809, to 18,000,000. ; 
in 1813, to 24,000,000/.; and in 1817, 
to 29,000,000/. 


«The legislature, by this act of 1797, 
says Mr. Attwood, the member for Bo- 
roughbridge, ** introduced, for the first 
time, into this country paper money, 
strictly and properly so called; not 
paper existing as the representative of 
money, payable in other money, and 
limited in its quantity by such exchange- 
ability—but paper performing in itself 
the office and functions of money, ex- 
changeable into nothing, representing 
nothing, limited by nothing but the will 
of the issuers, and which no man who 
held could demand payment or exchange 
of from any other person. It was, there- 
fore, the first time that this description 
of money, denominated, as it has been, 
a pure paper money, was known in this 
country. The legislature abolished at 
that time —suspended indeed, but abo- 
lished whilst it suspended —that ancient 
metal standard, which for more than two 
centuries, as regarded one of the precious 
metals, the predominant standard silver, 
had continued without variation the 
standard measures of property and value 
in this kingdom. Another standard was 
substituted,—the paper money I have 
described ; but the legislature of that 
day adopted no one precautionary mea- 
sure to protect the new standard from 
debasement, or to maintain its value. 
The laws which maintained the purity 
and value of the old standard had no 
reference to the character of the new 
money, nor were any other laws pro- 
vided in their place. Thus established, 
and thus abandoned, depending for its 
value on chance or accident, on the will 
or judgment of irresponsible individuals, 
this paper money became the sole prac- 
tical standard in which all the pecuniary 
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engagements of the people were founded, 
all public and private engagements and 
burdens contracted, for no less a period 
than two-and-twenty years.” 


Whatever error the ministry of 1797 
may have committed, in giving un- 
limited power to the Bank of England, 
and to bankers generally, to issue paper 
to any amount, regulated by no other 
law than that which regulates self- 
interest, certain it is that the public, 
considering the impetus that was given 
to trade, had no reason to complain of 
the suspension of cash payments. In 
the first place, it was an act of impe- 
rious necessity, justified by the revo- 
lutionary and threatening state of 
Europe, and further justified by the 
events which speedily followed—by 
prosperity at home, by successes abroad 
—by the preservation of national in- 
dependence—by the facilities it gave 
to domestic industry, the encourage- 
ment it gave to machinery, the advance- 
ment of the cotton manufactures, and 
its development of new sources of em- 
ployment and new sources of wealth. 
It is true that this torrent of paper 
raised the money price of corn, and 
conferred a boon upon the landed 
interest by raising rents, encouraging 
cultivation, fertilising and enclosing 
commons, and converting the barren 
heath and the mountain-brow into 
swiling and fruitful fields. But who 
will deny that these were national 
benefits, enriching our common coun- 
try, and making that soil convertible to 
the uses of man which had hitherto 


rose in price, did not woollens and 
cottons, hose and cutlery, and the 
wages of the artisan and _ labourer, 
ascend in the same ratio? As the 
taxes were increased, the industry of 
the country kept pace with the impost, 
and public credit not only sustained 
itself, but enabled all classes to rise 
above the temporary pressure, and 
maintain their station and importance 
in society. Before, then, we can con- 
sent that the act of 1797 shall be called 
a flagrant violation of engagements, we 
must first know who the parties were 
who suffered by the suspension. It 
was not the fundholder: his capital 
was rendered more secure after the act 
than it was previously, seeing that the 
nation reeled on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy, over which it would undoubt- 
edly have been precipitated had the 
Bank been compelled to close its doors. 
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The fixed annuitant may have suffered 
from the unexpected rise of prices, 
much in the way he would have done 
had his income been reduced, or he 
had been defrauded of a portion of his 
usance; but what signifies this, when 
we consider the other advantages which 
accrued from the change, the increase 
of profits which his industry might have 
supplied, and the facilities which a re- 
stored and vigorous credit gave to all 
but the infirm or the insane? Had 
that much-contemned act of suspension 
not taken place, who will say that 
England could have carried on the war 
for three years, far less have subsidised 
nearly all the states of the continent? 
Had it not taken place, who will say 
that England would at this hour have 
possessed so many splendid towns, 
swarming with an industrious popula- 
tion, or have been studded over with 
so many country residences, watering- 
places gleaming on her sea-cliffs, fields 
smiling in verdure, over which the 
waves formerly dashed, and hills shin- 
ing with corn where formerly black 
cattle browsed and the brown heath 
waved? It was that act which called 
forth all the energies of the country — 
made individual credit available capi- 
tal—dug coals out of the earth by 
means of paper—smelted iron with 
“filthy rags” — built stately ships with 
implements which the owner could 
carry in his waistcoat pocket — erected 
extensive mills and factories, giving 
employment to thousands of indus- 
trious labourers, by virtue of two or 
three names written on a slip of fools- 
cap not intrinsically worth a sows —in 
short, made us what we are at this 
moment—the greatest commercial and 
manufacturing nation that ever existed. 
The credit which enabled us to found 
these extraordinary establishments, and 
excel in the arts which we had studied, 
was based on the integrity of the dis- 
tinguished statesmen who governed the 
country during the perils of the con- 
flict, and which was further fortified by 
our isolated situation, and protected by 
those unrivalled fleets and gallant hearts 
which made all the seas of the world 
our own. We had nothing to fear, 
while we were true to ourselves, from 
the levelling principles of the atheists 
and assassins of France, nor from the 
tempest which rolled over old Holland, 
and devastated the plains of Germany. 
We were contributors to the wants of 
the victims ; we sympathised with the 
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unfortunate, and hated the tyrant and 
his legion of tyrants, who were the 
authors of their wrongs, and in our 
solicitude to aid them we may have 
been liberal to imprudence; but the 
cause was just; and while we remained 
unscathed ourselves by the horrors of 
war, surely a slight pecuniary sacrifice 
was not too much to make for those 
who, when shedding their blood, were 
in reality fighting the battle of our 
liberties and national independence. 

In the twenty-two years of suspen- 
sion it may easily be conceived that 
almost all our monetary covenants and 
obligations had undergone a change. 
Leases had expired, family settlements 
had been made, new contracts entered 
into, money borrowed and expended, 
speculations commenced, and all fixed 
annuities regzlated by the paper mea- 
sure of value. The government itself, 
in order to meet the expenditure of the 
war, had increased the national debt 
from 250,000,000/. to upwards of 
900,000,000/. This increase had been 
borrowed in paper money — about 60/. 
of paper placing the lender upon the 
books of the state as a creditor of 100/. 
Thus for every sum of 60/. the people 
engaged to pay 3/. of interest annually, 
till the original 60/. should be re- 
deemed by the payment of 100/. From 
this it is easy to form some conjecture 
of the various ramifications of the paper 
system, and the complicated manner 
in which it was mixed up with all the 
business and pecuniary engagements of 
the empire. 

The difference between the value of 
gold and paper was consequently im- 
mense, and yet gold was in excess on 
the continent, while paper was in excess 
in England. If gold, for instance, 
were as abundant as iron or lead, it 
would bear no more than the value of 
these metals. It is its scarcity, and 
the difficulty of obtaining it, which 
gives it its value. Wherever gold is 
in abundance, its value must be less 
than where it is scarce or can with 
difficulty be obtained. It was all, or 
nearly all, withdrawn from England 
during the war; consequently, it must 
have been circulating in larger quanti- 
ties on the continent than could have 
been the case had England possessed 
her fair share of it, which is computed 
to be about twenty millions; but, not- 
withstanding this, a guinea was worth, 
in London, during that period, from 
1/. 5s. to 1/. 8s. in paper. This, to a 
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certain extent, shews the depreciation 
of our paper currency. That it was 
considerably more than this, is proved 
by the price of corn and the prices of 
all staple commodities. Opinions on 
this point, however, as may well be 
supposed, are exceedingly diversified. 

Mr. Ricardo, who, for reasons we 
have never been able to understand, is 
considered a high authority, estimates 
the depreciation at about 3 per cent. 
This gentleman, however, fell into a 
grievous error, in considering the dif- 
ference between the mint and market 
price of gold as indicating the depre- 
ciation. To shew how much mischief 
a high authority will sometimes invo- 
luntarily occasion, Mr. Ricardo lived 
to retract this opinion, and admit its 
fallacy. 

Mr. Malthus states, that the alter- 
ations in the value of money are to be 
computed, not from the exchanges, 
but from the average price of agricul- 
tural produce, the wages of labour, 
and the general price of commodities. 

Sir Robert Peel first adopted the 
opinion of Mr. Ricardo, and after- 
wards abandoned it in a truly charac- 
teristic manner. The 3 per cent notion 
he threw overboard, in consequence of 
being rather whimsically enlightened 
by Mr. Smirke, the architect. Sir 
Robert having resolved to erect a town 
residence, consulted Mr. Smirke as to 
the probable cost. Mr. Smirke in- 
formed him, that since the passing of 
the bill for the resumption of cash 
payments, he should be enabled to 
build the intended mansion at an ex- 
pense full 30 per cent less than it 
would have cost previous to 1819. 
The eyes of the baronet were conse- 
quently opened, and he received a new 
idea at the hands of an artist in bricks 
and mortar, which, we are assured, he 
still cherishes with deserving reverence. 

Mr. Baring estimates the depreci- 
ation at from 25 to 30 percent. Mr. 
Western rates it at somewhat higher. 
Mr. Attwood rates it at near 50 per 
cent, in which he is joined by Sir 
James Graham, now first Lord of the 
Admiralty, and Mr. Edward Ellice, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Whatever weight may be attached 
to these opinions by individuals who 
entertain opposite sentiments, one thing 
we think must be conceded, even by 
those who are favourable to the resump- 
tion of cash payments under the terms 
of Peel’s bill, namely, that the paper 
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currency which prevailed during the 
war, and entered into every arrange- 
ment of a monetary nature, was depre- 
ciated to a considerable extent, if not 
50, certainly not less than 35 per cent. 
Shortly after the peace, however, the 
government determined upon returning 
to the old standard, and the Bank of 
England made preparations for paying 
in gold. Mr. Pitt, who was the author 
of the Restriction Act, and who was 
sensitively alive to the future conse- 
quences of the measure, left to his 
country the following memorable warn- 
ing on the subject: “ A sudden dimi- 
nution of the paper currency,” said the 
right honourable gentleman, ** wouLp 
PROVE THE MOST VIOLENT SHOCK 
WHICH THE TRADE AND CREDIT OF 
THIS COUNTRY COULD RECEIVE!” 
Prophetic words! how lost were they 
upon his purblind successors! The 
government recklessly persisted in its 
rash course; and after referring the 
measure to the consideration of a select 
committee, whose proceedings stand 
upon the records of the house as a 
solemn mockery—an inquiry where 
the witnesses were selected almost 
exclusively from one class of persons, 
consisting of city bill brokers and 
bullion merchants, jobbers in the funds, 
and foreign speculators directly inte- 
rested in the question—a report was 
drawn up by Sir Robert Peel, recom- 
mending the resumption of cash pay- 
ments as a measure or duty, good faith, 
justice, and expediency. It was conse- 
quently decreed that the debt contracted 
in depreciated paper should be paid in 
pure gold—that every 60/. which origin- 
ally purchased 3 per cent per annum 
in the consols, should be redeemed by 
the payment of 100/. in gold, although 
the 60/. in paper were not worth more 
than 35/. in gold — that 800,000,000/. 
in paper should, if possible, be redeem- 
ed by the payment of 1,600,000,000/. of 
gold—that all contracts made in paper 
should be made good in gold—that a 
farmer, who had contracted to pay 3i. 
per acre in depreciated paper, should 
pay 3/. per acre in gold ; in short, that 
the public burdens, after the privations 
of a long war, should be doubled —the 
fundholder benefited at the expense of 
the nation—the annuitant favoured at 
the expense of the borrower-—the 
younger son, under a family settle- 
ment, made more independent than 
his elder brother—the mortgagee placed 
in the shoes of the landowner—the 
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leaseholder robbed to increase the in- 
come of the proprietor—and his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers, who had raised their 
salaries on the ground of depreciation, 
should have them doubled by return- 
ing to the ancient standard. Mr. 
Attwood speaks of this transaction in 
the following eloquent and indignant 
terms :* 


“Let any man,” says he, “ who is 
desirous of understanding the real cha- 
racter of the difficulties of the country, 
consider the state of society in this 
country, connected together by pecu- 
niary engagements to an extent never 
before known here or elsewhere ; let 
him consider the landed interest—the 
land bound on one side by leases, on the 
other by mortgages and settlements, all 
expressed in money ; let him consider 
manufactures and commerce, all depend- 
ent on, existing by, one great and general 
system of pecuniary credit; let him next 
consider the public debts and taxes ; and 
then I would submit to the consideration 
of this house, what appears to me to 
require no consideration, whether, in the 
history of the country—whether, in the 
whole history of civilised legislation, there 
can be found any course of proceedings 
more calculated to produce extensive dis- 
orders—more destitute of all prudence, 
foresight, and wisdom—more utterly re- 
gardless of all the rights and security of 
property —more framed to effect a general 
confiscation of property—more pregnant 
with derangement, disorder, danger, cala- 
mity, and ruin.” 


Sir James Graham, now First Lord 
of the Admiralty, characterised the 
measure in these words :— 


“The government, however, again 
vacillated in their policy ; theory gained 
ground as experience was forgotten ; the 
capitalist and the economist ruled the 
day ; and an administration, more con- 
nected with annuities than with land, 
possessed of few acres, and haunted by 
general principles, introduced in 1819 
a measure which will render that year 
memorable in the history of our misfortunes, 
if it be not the real date of our decline.” 


Again— 


“When the French government altered 
the value of its money to the extent of 5 
per cent only, it provided by law for a 
corresponding adjustment of all debts. 
The United States of America, also, 
when, in the last extremity of their 
struggle for independence, they resorted 
to a depreciation of their. currency, 
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guarded against the fatal effects of their 
own measure, by enacting that no bargain 
or contract for land should be valid if on 
a credit of longer term than three days, 
In the example of France we find retri- 
butive justice ; in the example of Ame- 
rica, prospective wisdom: but in vain 
shall we seek to discover the slightest 
vestige of either virtue in the British 
enactments of 1797 and 1819. Here by 
law we depreciated the currency, and 
by a solemn resolution of the House of 
Commons denied the fact of depreciation. 
Here by law we raised the value of money, 
and instead of avowing our purpose, and 
preparing for its effects, we mystified the 
intention, and were blind to the result.” 


Again — 


‘* In private life, every mortgage was 
entered into, every jointure fixed, ever 
portion for younger children established, 
with reference to this same depreciation. 
More than all, an enormous sum was 
borrowed by the nation, equal in amount 
to one half of our mountain of debt, for 
every pound of which we received about 
15s., and are now required to pay 20s. 
The restoration of the standard has fal- 
sified all accounts. It gives the property 
of the debtor to the creditor—of the 
landowner to those who have charges 
upon his estate ; it is a sure, but a dis- 
guised, method by which all debts and 
all taxes are increased ; confusion is its 
consequence in all the relations of 
society ; for the nation is unable to bear 
low prices and high taxes joined. Our 
present peace expenditure, in real money 
value, is more than equal to the expen- 
diture in any average year of the last war. 
By the finance accounts of 1825, the sum 
raised within the year ending 5th January 
was 52,803,3001. The nominal amount 
of taxes in 1813, an expensive year of 
the most expensive war, was 81,745,000/. 
The average price of gold that year was 
51. 6s. 2d. per ounce, 364, per cent more 
than the mint price: and this being the 
admitted measure of depreciation at that 
time, 81,745,000l. in the paper currency 
of 1813 is only equal to 52,236,0001. in 
the metallic currency of 1825. Taus THE 
TAXATION OF 1824 WAS IN REAL VALUE 
SOMEWHAT HEAVIER THAN THE TAXA- 
TION OF 1813!!!” 


Once more hear Sir James Graham: 


‘«« The depreciation during the war has 
been estimated by none at less than one- 
fourth,— by many, and on the best 
grounds, at nearly one-half. So that 
from one-fourth at the lowest, to one- 
half at the highest, the money value of 
every man’s property has been changed ; 
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and contracts for near a quarter of a 
century were founded on a measure of 
value depreciated to this extent. But 
the public never obtain justice: they 
raised pensions and salaries to meet this 
debasement to its full amount; yet, on 
the restoration of the standard, no cor- 
respondent reduction has taken place. 
The salaries of the judges were even 
augmented last year: the Superannua- 
tion Act only charges 10 per cent on 
the salaries of official men ; ; and the pay 
of the soldier, which, in 1792 was 6d. a- 
day, still remains at 15d. This is the 
class to which the Bullion Committee 
alluded in 1810, when it foretold, ‘ that 
there were public servants, whose pay, 
if once raised, in consequence of depre- 
ciation, might not be so conveniently re- 
duced to its former rate, even after 
money shall have recovered its value.’ 
It is not alw ays easy to deal with armed 
men ; but there are other servants of the 
Crom n, some of whom are the authors of 
these measures, whose salaries have been in- 
creased; and shall they be found among 
the few who profit at the expense of the 
community by this portentous change? 
Every rise in the value of money is an 
advance exactly equal on all pay derived 
from the revenue, and on all taxes borne 
by the people. 

** Already Mr. Peel’s Bill has occa- 
sioned an immense transfer of property : 
it has conferred on the fundholder a 
benefit, to the extent of the deprecia- 
tion of the money which he advanced ; 
in many cases this is equal to 35 per 
cent. But this rise of the fundlord is effect- 
ed by the ruin ofthe landlord. Estates, 
which have been held from generation to 
generation in the same family, are rapidly 
changing owners; and as the country 
gentleman retires, the fundholder ad- 
vances. The government may view the 
change with indifference ; the Treasury 
may continue to receive its taxes; but it is 
hard that the landed gentry should be 
driven from their hereditary possessions for 
the sake of a bonus to the fundholder, to 
which he is by no means entitled. Both 
the nobility and gentry must fall from 
their high estate under the operation of this 
Act : their reduced rental must be ab- 
sorbed in the necessary outgoings and fixed 
charges on their property, and nothing will 
be left to sustain the dignity of their rank 
and station. 

“Whether we regard private debts or 
public burdens, the effects of the mea- 
sure of 1819 have been to enact, that 
tor ev ery less sum owing, a greater shall 
be paid : prices falling, but pecuniary 
engagements remaining undiminished, 
the farmer has no profit, the landlord no 
rent, the manufacturer no customer, the 
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property, and a derangement of the 
whole frame of society, must necessarily 
ensue.” 


As the First Lord of the Admiralty 
becomes more warm, we feel a deeper 
interest in his observations. Therefore 
a word or two more: 


** It is vain to add reasoning to facts 
like these ; they cry aloud, and. proclaim 
approaching danger. Patience still en- 
dures, because the hope still lingers, 
that the causes of these evils may pass 
away ; but if they be inherent in the 
present system of our policy—in the 
weight of our taxation —1n the enhanced 
value of our currency —in the artificial 
price of articles of first necessity, and in 
the low rate of wages contrasted with 
that price ; either legislative redress must 
speedily be granted, or the reign of terror 
is at hand,” 


** Nor are the fatal effects of the sud- 
den contraction of the currency peculiar 
to our time or country ; for in France, 
under Louis XIV., when the currency 
had been depreciated 27 per cent, and 
when an attempt was made to restore its 
value by reducing its amount, we find 
that the remedy was worse than the dis. 
ease ; that universal distress was the 
consequence ; that all pecuniary con- 
tracts which had been previously made, 
were raised one-third against the party 
who had to pay the money ; that the re. 
storation of full value was 3 death-blow 
to the debtor; that the people were re- 
duced to despair by the efforts of the 
government to draw all the monies to 
themselves ; and that there was scarcely 
a proprietor of land who did not see his 
patrimony melt away, without possessing 
the slightest means of prevention. 

“ This i is the present fate of the land- 
owners of this country ; they are striving 
in vain against engagements which they 
cannot meet. Creditors in general re- 
ceive an undue proportion of earnings ; 
and a sure, but destructive revolution, is in 
progress, by which, if it be not arrested, 
the ancient aristocracy of these realms must 
ultimately be sacrificed to creditors and 
annuitants.” 


*« T will suppose a case of the head of 
a family dying in 1813, aad leaving a 
rental of 5,0001. a- year to his eldest son, 
with ajointure to his widow of 1,0001. a- 
year, and a rent charge in the shape of 
annuities to younger children, to the ex. 
tent of 1,500/. a- year more. The 
father had made his will in 1792, and 
under that will had assigned to his wi- 
dow 500/, a-year, and to his younger 
children an annuity of 7501. : “but the 
rental of the property was then only 
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3,0001. per annum: with the depreci- 
ation of the war the rental rose, before 
1813, to 5,000l. a-year; and the pro- 
prietor, revoking his former will in the 
vear of his death, doubled his wife’s 
jointure, and the annuities of his young- 
‘er children. The mint price of gold 
that year was 5l. 10s. per ounce ; and 
consequently the depreciation of paper 
41 per cent. Nothing could be more 
fair than this increase to the family bur- 
dens, at the time when it was made, 
and according to the rate of the then 
existing prices. But the change has 
proved ruinous to the heir; the legis- 
lature itself has defrauded him; the de- 
preciation by which his father was de- 
ceived in 1813 is now not only avowed, 
but remedied by act of parliament ; the 
annuitants on his estate enjoy their 
double incomes, * and pay their half 
prices ; he receives his half rental, and 
pays the double annuity. What, then, 
is the alternative which presents itself? 
Either he must drag out a degraded ex- 
istence on his paternal estate, exercising 
no more the hospitality of his ancestors, 
but gleaning from his tenantry their 
earnings or their savings, himself the 
hated steward of the annuitant and mort- 
gagee ; or, unlike the country gentleman 
of England in a happier day, he must 
leave his native home, become a wan- 
derer abroad, or a jobber, a share-dealer, 
a placeman in the metropolis.” 


This is plain speaking, of which we 
most heartily approve. The work 
from which we make these extracts 
possesses rare merit; it grapples with 
the subject fearlessly and manfully ; 
it exposes the ignorance of Sir Robert 
Peel and his servile followers in a 
masterly manner, and in language 
which must have left a mark like a 
burning brand: but it is somewhat 
singular that, entertaining such senti- 
ments, Sir James Graham should be a 
member of an administration which, 
consuming valuable time on theoretical 
improvements, has never bestowed a 
single moment's consideration on the 
important questions which he has 
placed in so clear a light, and on the 
right understanding of which depends, 
as he alleges, the salvation of the 
country, and the only means of avert- 
ing a “ reion of terror!” These, how- 
ever, we are bound to presume, are 
discrepancies which Sir James Graham 
is able to reconcile to the dictates of 
his conscience, the consistency of his 
character, and his sense of honour. 

We must pause here, however, to 
record. also briefly the sentiments of 
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Mr. Thomas Attwood on this all-im- 
portant subject. In his speech, pre- 
viously referred to, he asks — 


“* Now, what is the cause of this gene. 
ral and overwhelming distress? There 
is no murrain among the cattle ; there is 
no destruction of the first-born gone 
forth throughout the land; there is no 
plague which has carried mourning into 
every house. What, then, is the dis- 
tress? Why, gentlemen, as I said be- 
fore, the distress is monetary; it is a 
plague of the pocket!! You have each 
of you one pound in your pockets instead 
of two pounds; and out of this one 
pound you have just the same taxes and 
obligations to pay as you had formerly 
out of the two pounds. Is not this cause 
enough to account for the distress? The 
tax-gatherer formerly took half; he now 
takes the whole of your profits and in- 
come!! The tax-receiver therefore flou- 
rishes ; for you will observe, gentlemen, 
that the distress is not literally universal. 
It is the bees, the industrious classes of 
the community, who suffer, whilst the 
drones have prosperity enough. They 
are in the pleasant operation of quietly 
abstracting from you just double the real 
value that they have any right to; and 
therefore there is no distress among 
them. It is you, my friends, you, the 
unhappy tax-payers of this deluded na- 
tion, and not the taxr-receivers, who suffer 
distress. If these latter could grind out 
of your industry large diamonds, or even 
tons of gold, instead of ‘worthless rags, 


for every pound sterling which they re. 


ceive, it would be so much the better for 
tHem!!! 

‘* IT will beg leave to give you one 
proof that there is as yet prosperity 
enough among the tax-receivers, In 
the year 1791 the national debt amount- 
ed to 238,000,0001. sterling. Since 
then the government has _ borrowed 
1,047 ,000,0001. more. If you add these 
two sums together, it will shew our 
present national debt to amount to 
1,285,000,0001. sterling. But observe, 
gentlemen, 480,000,000/. of this has 
since been redeemed by the Sinking 
Fund. The net government debt now 
therefore is about 800,000,0001, sterling. 
Now, gentlemen, mind the calculation 
which I am going to give you. This 
800,000,000/, was borrowed at the ave- 
rage rate of 601. to the 1001. of consols. 
‘Lhe sum of 480,000,0001., therefore, is all 
the money which the government really 
received for it. But this 480,000,0001. 
was advanced to the government in paper 
money, worth only one half of the value 
of the ancient money of the country, or 
of that which is now being inflicted upon 
the country, or rather ground out of the 
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bones and vitals of the country. The 
sum actually advanced to the govern- 
ment was therefore only 240,000,000/. 
of our present money. The selling price 
of consols is at present 87. The sum 
which the fundholders are therefore now 
receiving from the government is about 
696,000,0001. sterling in solid gold, in- 
stead of the 240,000,000l. which they 
really advanced! Here, then, is a net 
profit of 456,000,0001. sterling, literally 
given to the fundowners, without any equi- 
valent whatever ! !!” 


The reader, we calculate, has now 
a pretty fair idea of “ what is the 
currency question?” It would be a 
mere waste of time to dwell upon the 
abortive attempts to carry Peel's bill 
into operation in 1823. The torrent 
of bankruptcy and disaster raged so 
violently in 1822, that Lord Liverpool 
was frightened from his equanimity, 
and found himself so surrounded with 
difficulties—with the groans of the 
landowner on the one hand, of the 
ruined manufacturer and starving me- 
chanic on the other—that he was 
compelled to postpone the measure 
for ten years. Prosperity, a short, 
a hectic prosperity, returned, which 
was engulfed in the panic and cala- 
mities of 1825; and in 1826, Mr. 
Robinson (now Lord Goderich) and 
Mr. Canning had the credit of carrying 
that bill into effect, which we agree 
with Sir James Graham in thinking 
settled the destiny and sealed the 
fate of England. Since that period, 
the history of the trade, commerce, 
and manufactures of England, has been 
nothing but a detail of misfortunes, 
a dismal recapitulation of acts of in- 
solvency, an appalling record of human 
misery. The nation has undertaken to 
do that which is utterly beyond its 
moral or physical powers. It is now 
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crushed under the weight of obligations, 
fearful in their totality under any cir- 
cumstances, but which it has volun- 
tarily doubled, from a false sense of 
patriotism, from reposing a too credu- 
lous faith in interested speculators and 
shallow philosophers, and from devot- 
ing all its energies to repair ideal 
blemishes, instead of probing the 
wounds which have bled too long, 
or attending to those vital interests 
which have too long been neglected. 

It is an unhappy retrospect, but it 
is a more melancholy prospective. 
Much we have already suffered, but 
we fear we are but as yet riding the 
preamble of our calamities. Incendiary 
fires blaze in the farmer’s stack-yard, 
and the mob, undisturbed in their 
unhallowed pastimes, raise the loud 
shout of hellish joy round palaces 
which they have first pillaged and 
then burnt—round the flames of pri- 
sons, which a fellow-feeling for their 
inmates, and a desire to release them, 
have instigated them to destroy— 
and where a judge of the land is 
threatened with assassination, merely 
because he has the courage to vindicate 
the king’s authority by attempting to 
perform his duty. 

All the while, what is the govern- 
ment doing? Nothing—literally no- 
thing. Looking on listlessly, like Nero, 
and fiddling while Rome is burning — 
menacing us with the cholera morbus 
—frightening old women into fits— 
inspiring dotard overseers with a pre- 
sentiment of plague and pestilence, 
and driving them to marvellous deeds 
of cleanliness from a sense of self- 
preservation. But this desperate coup 
Wétat will defeat its object. The 
mania will subside sooner than is 
expected, and indignation will super- 
vene, as reason returns. 
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On an occasion when several foreigners 
at Rome expressed their age 
critical opinions on a celebrated piece 
of scenery by Claude, one of our coun- 
trymen happening to animadvert upon 
the artificial appearance of the water, 
elicited from a Frenchman this cha- 
racteristic exclamation: — Cependant, 
monsieur, on pourroit y donner une 
si belle féte! The suggestion was, 
doubtless, in perfect accordance with 
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his habitual train of thought ; and had 
a poet of du belle France undertaken 
to compose a soliloquy for the original 
Robinson Crusoe, the selfsame image, 
after the process of fusion into verse, 
would infallibly have been associated 
with the romantic solitudes of Juan 
Fernandez; but any such touching 
reflection as that of Cowper,”it is;more 
than probable, would never ‘once have 
presented itself to his fancy : — 


‘“« The tones of a church-going bell 
These valleys and rocks never heard, 
Never sigh’d at the sound of a knell, 
Nor smiled when a Sabbath appear’d.” 


There is, in truth, about the same 
connexion between piety and the Pa- 
risian observance of a Dimanche that 
the epigrammatist would have us to 
believe exists between malt and table- 
beer. Chronologically considered, the 
day so denominated corresponds with 
our Sunday; but in all their associa- 
tions the two Sabbaths are as essen- 
tially dissimilar as “a horse-chestnut 
and a chestnut horse.” If this was 
true at a former era, when the proud 
and palmy church of the Vatican “ set 
her sandalled feet on princes,”— when 
thoroughfare and temple were gaudy 
alike with ostentatious ecclesiastical 
ceremonials, —when king and people 
simultaneously “ delighted to honour” 
monks and friars, ** white, black, and 
grey, with all their trumpery,”—~ it is 
more than ever applicable to the new 
social system, as established since “the 
beautiful days” of July 1830. 

The reign of Louis Quatorze — the 
longest in Christendom—lasted for three 
quarters of a century, during the whole 
of which period the church of Rome was 
dominant in France, to an extent which 
there seems not the remotest likelihood 
that she will ever attain again. That 
monarch was undoubtedly a devout 
man, according to his own views of 
religion: he observed all the forms of 
public and private worship prescribed 
by his ghostly advisers, and prohibited 
the representation of Molitre’s Tartuffe, 
as a scandal to the spiritual shepherds 
who surrounded him ; at whose benevo- 
lent instigation he, moreover, retraced 
the steps of his more tolerant prede- 
cessor, Henri Quatre, and revoked the 
charitable edict of Nantz. The ortho- 
doxy of the Grand Monarque is thus 





incontrovertibly demonstrated ; — but 
what were the fruits of this “ true 
Israelite’s” professions? He was a 
selfish sensualist, a pampered volup- 
tuary, the pernicious atmosphere of 
whose court was sufficiently dark to 
impart even somewhat of a lustre” to 
the contemporary putrescence of Eng- 
lish morals under Charles the Second. 
The idol Hannaman, a deified baboon, 
it is said, was the object of so much 
reverence amongst his Oriental wor- 
shippers, that the time has been when 
a solemn embassy was despatched to 
Goa from a remote part of the Indies, 
offering immense treasures for the re- 
covery of his tooth. This perhaps was 
the anecdote which induced Pope to 
ask what we should think of the priest 
where a monkey was the divinity! On 
the same principle we are tempted (not 
being much versed in metaphysics) to 
square our opinion of the laity by the 
character of their pastors. Is it too 
much, then, to infer that the religious 
principles of the former must have sat 
sufficiently loose, when we find that one 
of their most celebrated ecclesiastics 
(the Abbé Lecanus) did not scruple to 
administer the.rite of baptism to a pig! 
and that no less a personage than the 
Bishop of Quebec, in the published 
account of his North American mis- 
sion, actually professed to have disco- 
vered one nation feathered with a 
plumage like parrots (thus enabling 
any modern Diogenes to improve upon 
the definition of a iuman creature), 
and another, of which the men were all 
hump-backed, and the women lame of 
one leg! The most solemn service of 
the Romish church is that called Tene- 
bra, in which, as the name implies, 
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the preternatural darkness at the cru- 
cifixion is physically represented by 
the total exclusion of light from the 
congregation, accompanied by terrible 
sounds and noises, to indicate the vari- 
ous other phenomena co-existent with 
the awful event commemorated. For 
a ceremony consecrated by such tre- 
mendous associations, the clerical func- 
tionaries, one might imagine, would 
“fitting audience find, though few,” 
or else, for conscience sake, forego 
it altogether. It appears, however, 
ay the Memoirs of the Marquess 
: Dangeau, that this spiritual spec- 
ai was not unfrequently pro- 
duced by the courtly ecclesiastical 
officials before the monarch and his 
mistresses at the chapel royal of Ver- 
sailles, as it were pour passer le temps. 
Nor did the pliant priesthood disdain 
to jostle through crooked paths on 
their way to favour and promotion, 
under the auspices of any obliging fair 
one whose scrape was grateful to the 
sovereign’s ear.* When the famous 
Count de Grammont, one of the most 
distinguished ornaments of this self- 
sty led Augustan era, was on his death- 
bed, his wife chanced to read to him 
the paternoster as a religious exercise ; 
on which he desired that it might be 
repeated, at the same time inquiring 
by whom it had been written! At the 
death of Prince Philip, who had con- 
sumed his life in the practice of every 
vice disgraceful to humanity, some one 
was so uncharitable as to express a few 
slight misgivings on the subject of his 
salvation ; whereupon the Maréchale 
de la Melleraye declared it to be her 
deliberate conviction, that “‘ God would 
consider well before he decided on 
damning people of that rank !” 

Facts like these are pretty unam- 
biguous symptoms of the irreligion 
which prevailed in the court of France 
at the particular period alluded to — 
they “speak libraries;” but then, at 
least, there was a respect for forms 
and devotional observances, which 
seems now to have utterly and uni- 
versally passed away. <A casuist in 
such matters,might consider the dis- 
tinction immaterial, the value of cere- 
monials depending on the existence of 


* It was the custom of the French court—at least, 
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the vital principle, of which they are to 
be vanes d only as the external indi- 
cation. This, however, is a question 
which it is needless to discuss ; for, 
although we would hardly go so far as 
the helpmate of Parson Adams, who 
thought it blasphemy to debate theolo- 
gical subjects out of church, it would 
be easy to find topics at least equally 
profitable, and perhaps more enter- 
taining. 

A collateral inference respecting the 
general habits of Parisian society, in 
connexion with Sunday celebrations, 
may safely be deduced from the sub- 
joined account ofa grand féte at Ver- 
sailles, on the 29th of May last, at 
which it was our fortune to be present. 

Punctuality is a household virtue 
apparently in no great estimation 
amongst our neighbours; for in no 
other country, from the Crimea to 
the kingdom of Fife, is it so indiffer- 
ently cultivated. Their negative mo- 
ality in this respect occasions pretty 
numerous disappointments relative to 
shows, festival-spectacles, and public 
entertainments of every denomination. 
A Frenchman’s horror of rain is such, 
that a chronic hydrophobia, free indeed 
from morbid properties, may almost be 
considered inherent in his very system. 
Not only a shower, but even an inaus- 
picious sky, or wind of evil augury, on 
Saturday, is deemed good and suffi- 
cient reason to adjourn a féte which 
weeks before had been appointed for 
the succeeding Sunday. Therefore, 
although in no other part of the world 
are galas of such frequent recurrence, 
the expectation of one is nowhere so 
uncertain of fulfilment. That which 
we witnessed on St. Philip’s day had 
been in agitation during the greater 
part of the preceding spring, and was 
eventually celebrated about two months 
after the date of the programme in 
which it was originally announced. 
Louis Philippe, previous to his depar- 
ture on his electioneering provincial 
tour (for such it was), had made ar- 
rangements which would enable him 
to arrive at St. Cloud on Saturday the 
28th, just in time to take part in the 
festival of his patron saint ; this being, 
moreover, the first anniversary since 










under the Bourbons—to 


seek admission to the presence of royalty by scraping at the door of the apartment ; 


a knock, on such occasions, was contrary to etiquette 
was extended to all the princes of the blood, in common with the sovereign himself. 


: and this curious privilege 
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poor St. Louis had sustained loss of 
caste in the calendar. As “the great, 
the important day” approached, no 
stimulant was omitted which could 
quicken curiosity or add impulse to 
excitement. All the preparations which 
had so long been in progress were 
proclaimed and amplified with rather 
more than the ordinary grandiloquence 
of journalism, and of course gave rise 
to a prodigious expenditure of gossip. 
Critical ingenuity, be it observed, could 
hardly be exercised on a subject more 
debatable; for the French fully coin- 
cide with the Roman chieftain who 
maintained that he who could most 
skilfully dispose a fete for his friends 
was not less a great man than he who 
could best oppose an army to his 
enemies. If this doctrine be admitted, 
Napoleon’s success in causing the 
fountain of Innocents to run Burgundy 
at his nuptials with Marie Louise might 
contest precedence of glory with his 
exploits at Wagram or Marengo. The 
morning in question proved damp, 
drizzling, and unsatisfactory; the sky 
was overcast, on all sides, with dreary, 
dismal-looking clouds, that threatened 
to give a more aquatic turn to the ex- 
cursion than any one but a gosling 
could have desired; in short, every 
thing visible in the heavens above or 
on the earth beneath bore an aspect 
as unpromising as could well be 
imagined. Sundry glances of inquiry 
were directed to the several points of 
the compass, and abundant consulta- 
tion was held thereupon amongst scat- 
tered groups, according to the fancied 
weather-wisdom of the parties confer- 
ring; but a determination to trust to 
chances was generally the result, inas- 
much as by far the greater number 
were already compromised to the 
amount of the deposit for their vehi- 
cles. Impatient gestures, it is true, 
denoted certain compunctious visitings, 
in consideration of the jeopardy of 
holyday raiment; but the people, to 
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do them justice, usually submit to such 
disasters with resignation and good 
humour. 

So universal had been the interest 
attached to this celebration, that an 
immense number of public convey- 
ances that regularly plied on other 
routes were, for the one day only, 
transferred to the Passy barriére, 
which opened on the road to the in- 
tended scene of action. So early as 
six o’clock, quadrupeds in rope har- 
ness, and bipeds in gay apparel, with 
flocks of ‘‘cuckoos” not to be recog- 
nised by ornithology, already began to 
muster in considerable force on the 
Place de Louis Seize.* Vehicles of 
all descriptions, ancient and modern, 
foreign and domestic, so constructed 
as to afford a glorious negative illus- 
tration of the line of beauty, and in 
defiance of every pedantic principle of 
mathematics, were put in immediate 
requisition. The cumbrous diligence, 
the rickety fiacre, and the half-aristo- 
cratic cabriolet, had alike their regular 
complement of occupants ; and for 
the rest of the morning the route from 
Paris through Sevres, between Meudon 
and St. Cloud, presented an uninter- 
rupted succession of wheels upon the 
whirl. Although the reader, like our- 
selves, may not be so opulent in geo- 
graphical knowledge as to be familiar 
with the various cross-roads and turn- 
pikes about such classical cities as 
Tombuctoo or Ballinafad, he is doubt- 
less aware that Versailles is situate at 
what would be called, in the happy 
phraseology of auctioneers, the distance 
of an easy ride from the metropolis. 
It is, we believe, considerably more 
than what the Jews consider “a Sab- 
bath-day’s journey ;” but in reference 
to the present excursion, such a form 
of expression, we shame to acknow- 
ledge, can scarcely seem inappropriate. 
By nine, a.m., we had arrived at our 
destination; and, with some such 
yearnings as Tinker Sly when he cla- 


_ * The frequent political vicissitudes of which Paris has been the theatre, render 
its public works and thoroughfares liable to continual changes of name and destina- 


tion. 


In the centre of the Place de Louis Seize, on the spot directly fronting the 


Tuilleries, where Louis and his queen were consigned to the guillotine, Charles 
Dix had meant to erect a statue of that unfortunate monarch ; but the pedestal was 
the only part completed when he ceased to reign—for the Bourbons were dilatory 
in all their undertakings—and it remains just as he left it, with this difference, 
that a tricoloured flag supersedes the statue, while the obnoxious words ‘A la 
Charte” are inscribed upon its base. ‘he square itself has also been named anew 


the Place of the Revolution. 
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moured for “conserves of beef,” we 
entered into collision with certain sub- 
stantial articles of home consumption 
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comprehended under the general title 
of a déjetiner a la fourchette ; 


«* Which, by rapacious hunger swallowed deep, 
Surpasses all that painting can express, 
Or youthful poets fancy when they love.” 


So much for “a cross” between 
Messieurs Thomson and Rowe. The 
important work of mastication thus 
happily disposed of, we had sufficient 
leisure and opportunity to look about 
us in Versailles, which by this time 
began to wear that holyday aspect so 
correctly described by the levee-visitors 
of King Arthur. Every succeeding 
moment brought with it an accession 
of new-comers and an increase of raw 
material for more ‘ motley groups”* 
than the vision of Mirzah could have 
contained, or the venerable St. Bartho- 
lomew ever witnessed. The weather 
itself became unexpectedly good-hu- 
moured, and might cas even satisfied 
the disinterested loyalty of a Vauxhall 
proprietor at the anniversary of the 
birth-day. All the rain that had pre- 
viously fallen was no more than suffi- 
cient for the actual demands of the 
occasion, as it effectually allayed the 
dust in road, street, and boulevard, for 
the remainder of the day, and consi- 
derably enhanced the beauty of the 
gardens, 

“* Lightly o’er the living scene 
Shedding the tenderest, freshest green.” 


Up to the year 1666, Versailles was 
little more than a village, with a hunt- 
ing-lodge for the royal family, called 
by Bassonpierre “ the paltry chateau 
of Versailles;” but the erection of a 
magnificent palace by Louis XIV., 
and the permanent residence of the 
court of France thenceforward, gave it 
an importance which it could never 
otherwise have acquired. It is at 
present the chief city of the department 
of Seine and Oise, with a population 
amounting to between thirty and forty 
thousand souls, and contains a cathe- 
draland not fewer than eight churches, 
besides a variety of handsome public 
buildings, and market-places, and 
squares, rather larger than one com- 
monly finds in the provincial towns of 
France. The palace itself is situated 
at the remote end from the metropolis, 
and is approached by three great 








* Vide Masquerade Advertisement. 


avenues from Paris, St. Cloud, and 
Sceaux, which seem to divide the city, 
as it were, dial-wise, and illustrate the 
rus in urbe by double rows of stately 
trees on either side, terminating in the 
Place d’Armes (such a square as that 
within the Horse Guards,) immediately 
opposite the grand courtyard of the 
chateau. That part of Versailles to 
the left is called the old town, while 
the corresponding division on the other 
side is known by its antithesis, and 
includes the principal church, as well 
as by far the greater proportion of 
elegant buildings. 

To review in detail the enormous 
national military force lately called 
into existence, had been the osten- 
sible object of Louis Philippe’s recent 
tour to the provinces; and on the 
present occasion it was arranged that 
the Garde Nationale of this department 
should undergo a similar inspection, 
no doubt principally for the purpose 
of giving additional éclat to the fete. 
Chamois leather and pipe-clay were 
accordingly in universal requisition ; 
for incessant and indefatigable was the 
furbishing of accoutrements, the assi- 
duity of décrotteurs, and the drilling 
of the undisciplined, from point de jour 
to mid-day. A considerable body of 
chasseurs and cuirassiers presently 
lined the Avenue de Paris, while the 
National Guard of the Seine and Oise, 
probably amounting to eight or nine 
thousand, were drawn up rank and file 
in the Place d’Armes for the reception 
of his majesty ; and truly, considering 
the materials of which they chiefly 
consisted, the exhibition, on the whole, 
as a military display, was sufficiently 
respectable, not to say imposing. 
Judging of their qualifications and 
appointments, by comparison with the 
militia chivalry of the Dieppois, whom 
we had also seen under arms in the 
presence of royalty, they appeared to 
as much advantage as a regiment of 
household troops after the awful train- 
bands of Cockaigne, albeit set off by 
the white quadruped so dear to that 
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gentle warrior, Sir Claudius Hunter. 
Temporary stands, apparently con- 
structed by surgeons’ apprentices, with 
no very disinterested motive, soon 
entirely surrounded the scene set apart 
for the review; and the unintermitting 
cry of Place @ lower on all sides, in- 
vited us to gaze, at the expense of ten 
sous prompt payment, and a simple or 
compound fracture in futuro. 

Scarcely had these arrangements been 
completed, when the arrival of the 
King of the French, accompanied by all 
the citizen family, and a very numerous 
suite, including a military escort, gave 
the signal for a chorus of loyalty and 
rejoicing. Spontaneous and universal 
shouts of Vive le roi! Vivent les 
jeunes personnes ! with many a da capo, 
testified the ecstasies of the spectators, 
as the royal cortege drove slowly past 
to their intended station at the principal 
entrance to the palace. Louis-Philippe, 
extending his person half way out of the 
carriage-window, in an attitude which 
it must have been somewhat incon- 
venient to sustain, made such cordial 
returns on his part, as shewed that the 
monarch and his subjects were equally 
well satisfied with each other. He 
seemed to feel, with Voiture, that it is 
more affecting to be applauded by the 
people than by poets. But, alas for 
acclamations! Who was it that shed 
tears—tears of delighted sensibility—— 
at the rapturous enthusiasm with which 
crowded theatres proclaimed her praise ? 
Marie Antoinette — a few months after- 
wards a destined victim in the abject 
prison of the Conciergerie! At the 
palace-gate a white charger, with mag- 
nificent housings, which would have 
moved the envy of the civic baronet 
already mentioned, was in waiting for 
the king ; and his majesty accordingly 
rode along the whole of the lines, 
attended by a brilliant staff, consisting 
of the young princes, Casimir Perrier, 
Marshals Soult, Gerard, and many 
other distinguished officers; after 
which he resumed his place beside 
the queen and her retinue, while the 
troops defiled rapidly before him, and 
subsequently performed the usual evo- 
lutions. 

The military pageant was succeeded 
by certain athletic games and fescen- 
nine buffoonery, intended for the 
amusement of the populace, properly 
so called ; but the royal family mean- 
time retired to partake of some refresh- 
ment, while the whole of the palace, 
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with the exception of the salon in 
which the repast had been prepared, 
was thrown open to the public. 
Charles the emperor exclaimed that 
Florence was too fine to be looked 
at on any day that was not set apart 
for recreation; and so say we of 
Versailles. ‘See Naples and die!” 
is the vain-glorious proverb of the 
Italians ; but no sight-seer should give 
up the ghost without having visited this 
gorgeous monument of elder Europe. 
It realises to the eye what the imagi- 
nation might conceive of Diocletian’s 
palace at Salona, which covered nine 
or ten English acres on the banks of 
the Adriatic ; and the gardens suggest 
the fate of the eastern king who was 
struck dead by lightning for having 
imitated paradise. Alas! such a stu- 
pendous relic of monarchical magni- 
ficence, when the pomp of the court 
was so painfully contrasted with the 
poverty of the people, can only be 
compared to the luxuriant vegetation 
adjoining Circassian hot-springs, amidst 
the desolate, wintry sterility which is 
visible around it. The palace, as it 
now stands, with all its appurtenances, 
was erected by Louis XIV., in the 
midst of a tedious and expensive war, 
and cost the nation, from first to last, 
an outlay of many millions sterling. 
In one week alone, 22,000 men and 
6000 horses were employed daily, at 
an expense of 250,000 francs ; and for 
a considerable length of time the 
labourers actually composed an army 
of not less than 36,000. Lead is 
usually considered rather a heavy 
article, and the French exchequer 
found it so, for its consumption 
amounted to a modest item of 32 
millions of livres. Indeed, the expen- 
diture could not have been otherwise 
than enormous, for the attractions of 
Versailles are all of them exclusively 
created by dint of labour and inde- 
fatigable art. Nature, it is apparent, 
has been strictly neutral; and the 
Duc de Crequi had certainly no less 
than reason to call his master’s darling 
residence “ a favourite without merit.” 
The reckless indifference with which 
monarchs in those days could dispose 
of the national resources, appears to 
be well exemplified by the simple act 
of Louis when the tremendous account 
of the cost incurred by the chateau and 
gardens was laid before him. His 
majesty was “ graciously pleased,” 
after having glanced at the sum total, 

































































































































































































































































to — throw the paper behind the fire. 
There is, moreover, abundant cause to 
believe that the progress of Marlborough 
gave him no such uneasiness as a casual 
blunder of his architects or gardeners. 
To those who are conversant with the 
intrigues of courts, the alleged origin 
of the war of 1688 will hardly appear 
improbable. The king, it is said, one 
morning discovered that a window in 
Grand Trianon was not uniform with 
the rest, and immediately became so 
incensed against the superintendent of 
the works, that Francois, Marquess de 
Louvois, keeper of the seals, exclaimed 
to one of his intimates, “I am lost if I 
do not find occupation for one who 
thus easily loses his temper. Nothing 
but a war can wean him from his 
buildings, and, parbleu ! awar he shall 
have !” 


“* What dire effects from trifling causes 
spring !” 


The palace has been uninhabited 
since 1789, and stands in its dreary 
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grandeur a solitary memorial of fear- 
ful associations. Who can ascend 
without emotion the splendid marble 
Staircase, where the garde de corps was 
murdered while the wretched queen 
made her escape from another part of 
the building? Who can regard without 
some tenderness of sentiment the scene 
consecrated to classical recollection by 
the touching apostrophe of Burke: 

“It is now seventeen years since | 
saw the Queen of France, then the 
dauphiness, on the terrace of Versailles, 
and surely never lighted on this orb, 
which she scarcely seemed to touch, 
a more delightful vision!” Who can 
call to mind without a shudder the 
memorable fifth of October, 1789, 
when the mob of the revolution, for 
the first time, profaned the sauctity of 
the royal threshold, and armed Treason 
desecrated these household shrines of 
an august and ancient dynasty! Then, 
indeed, did the unhallowed intrusion 
of a rebellious rabble but too literally 
illustrate the description of the poet,* 


** Apparet domus intus et atria longa patescunt, 
Apparent Priami et veterum penetralia regum.” 


The feelings which a visitor of sensi- 
bility may be supposed to eutertain 
upon traversing the interior of this vast 
and lovely palace, fraught as it is with 
such historical reminiscences, are so well 
depicted by the Duchesse d’Abrantes 
(widow of Marshal Junot) in her me- 
moirs, recently published in Paris, 
that we shall make no apology for 
quoting the whole passage. ‘The period 
of which she speaks was the interval 
immediately after the first Italian cam- 
paign, and of course during the govern- 
ment of the Directory. 


“C’est dans cette petite excursion 
que j’ai vu Versailles pour la premiére 
fois, et je ne puis rendre l’impression 
terrible (c’est le mot) que cette reine 
veuve et dépouillée produisit sur moi ! 
En voyant ces longues salles détendues 
et désertes, ces corridors obscurs, ces 
chambres encore toutes dorées, paraissant 
attendre un achévement de pompe, ces 
immenses salons dans lesquels quelques 
voix étrangeéres et solitaires font entendre 
des parcelles de sons brisés; tout me 
parut si triste et si désolé, que, toute 


* Few men can be supposed to speak epigrammatically on their death-bed. 
last words of Mirabeau, who died about this period, are therefore the more remark- 
Being told that his stomach could no longer discharge its functions, the 


able. 


jeune fille que j’étais, j’en ai conservé 
une si vive impression qu’en 1821, 
lorsque je fus m’établir a Versailles, 
je me rappelai l'impression produite sur 
moi par l’abandon triste et honteux de 
l’ancienne demeure de Louis XIV. Je 
demandai dans quel état était le chiteau, 
et lorsque je sus qu'il était toujours le 
méme que sous le directoire, je ne me 
souciai pas d’entrer dans cette royale 
habitation, délaissée volontairement par 
ses protecteurs naturels: j’aurais bien 
plus souffert en voyant son abandon 
en 1821 que je ne Vavais fait en 1796. 
Le jardin était mon seul but de pro- 
menade.” 


The stones of the Pyramids are said 
to have a voice for relating the marvels 
of Egypt: were a similar gift of speech 
imparted to the ancient halls of royalty, 
what wondrous histories might they 
not unfold! To furnish this stupendous 
edifice on a scale of magnificence 
commensurate with its fixtures, would 
exhaust a treasury, and France will 
probably never again find a monarch 
who would dare to undertake it. 





The 


expiring orator is said to have exclaimed, ‘‘ The constitution is gone when the head 


has lost its power!” 
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Louis himself, after having survived 
three generations of European sove- 
reigns, and fulfilled Juvenal’s condition 
of old age, by beholding almost all his 
family die before him, became sensible 
of his fatal extravagance when too late, 
and with his dying breath besought the 
dauphin to imitate him neither in his 
wars nor in his expenses. (See Vol- 
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taire’s Siecle de Louis Quatorze.) The 
aged monarch saw his friends and 
favourites drop into the grave, one by 
one, till he found himself solitary in the 
world ; his mistresses also disappeared, 
or became as those of Nourjahad ; and 
his last faltering accents would have 
done justice to the touching reflection 
of Catullus : 


** Quo desiderio veteres revocamus amores, 





But we digress too much from the 
present by thus recurring to the past. 
Gold and glass and marble seem to 
have disputed for the preference in 
beautifying these truly royal apart- 
ments ; the chief existing attraction, 
however, is the numerous paintings of 
Le Brun, who is allowed to have 
equalled the Italian masters in design 
and composition. The subjects are 
for the most part the exploits of the 
grand monarque, of which the passage 
and the capture of Valenciennes are 
the principal. To these pieces Char- 
pentiers had affixed inscriptions abound- 
ing in hyperbolical praise and nauseous 
flattery, which the good sense of Louis 
caused immediately to be erased. The 
Family of Darius, the Conguise de 
Franche comptée pour la seconde fois, 
and the Meeting of Alexander and 
Queen Sisygambis, have likewise been 
admired ; but the Salon d’ Hercule is 
more remarkable than either, on ac- 
count of the fate of Le Moine, from 
whose easel it proceeded. The apo- 
theosis was designed to flatter Cardinal 
Hercule de Fleuri, who certainly in no 
one particular (name excepted) could 
be said to resemble the Hercules of 
the fable; but the unfortunate painter, 
being at once hated by his envious 
brother artists, and badly recompensed 
by the cardinal, in a fit of vexation at 
his diappointment, was induced to 
commit suicide. St. Thérese, by Jean 
Baptiste Santerre, forms a magnificent 
altarpiece to the chapel, which is one 
ofthe most beautiful in France; but 
itis thought rather too voluptuous for 
its subject and situation. Christ at 
the House of Simon the Pharisee, by 
aul Veronese, in one of the saloons, is 
considered amongst the most success- 
ful pieces by that celebrated artist. The 
rooms are all of them lofty, well-pro- 
portioned, and singularly spacious, as 
may be inferred from the fact, that the 
great hall alone is upwards of 220 
VOL, IV. NO. XXIV. 





Atque olim amissas flemus amicitias !” 








feet long. The royal ante-chamber 
has been whimsically named the “ il 
de beuf.” It was in the private thea- 
tre of the court that the greater number 
of Moliére’s comedies were originally 
produced ; and not only do its di- 
mensions more than double the size of 
the Adelphi, but its present splendour 
in dilapidation affords sufficient evi- 
dence that it must have been originally 
much more magnificent than any of our 
British theatres even at this day. 

Society in France presents to a stran- 
ger’s eye one very interesting feature 
which we could wish to see equally 
observable elsewhere. We allude to 
the extreme refinement of the lower 
classes universally, so far as it can be 
evinced by the most scrupulous respect 
for works of art, and indeed for every 
thing that in any way appertains to the 
elegances concomitant on a high state 
of civilisation. Here, for example, were 
the common soldiers of the ranks, the 
humblest ofthe peasantry from child to 
grandsire, the meanest and most sordid 
of handicraft mechanics, ranging un- 
controlled through suites of chambers 
which taste, and toil, and treasure, had 
united to adorn; yet not a picture was 
touched, nor a vase defaced, nor a 
panel sullied, nor a mirror breathed 
upon. A-pencil-mark on a piece of 
sculpture, or a diamond scribble on a 
window-pane, would have excited as 
much public scandal as an act ofsacri- 
lege itself might have produced in the 
land of the less punctilious John Bull. 
The contrast is humiliating ; and a pri- 
vilege which amongst ourselves would 
infallibly be abused, is abundantly 
merited by those who know so well 
how to enjoy it. 

Having taken a sufficiently satis- 
factory survey of the interior, we 
hastened to rejoin the bright multi- 
tude rejoicing amid the glories of 
the gardens. The view of the palace 
from thence, it must be acknowledged, 
3B 
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is singularly grand and imposing. It 
is situated on a gentle rising ground, 
and presents a beautiful colonnade of 
the Doric order, which is not only 
chaste in itself, but harmonises admira- 
bly with the structure as a whole. The 
front and wings are built of polished 
stone, resembling the pillars of the un- 
finished “ Parthenon,” on the Calton 
Hill, at Edinburgh, and extend to such 
prodigious length as to afford some- 
what of an architectural illustration of 
the command issued by Satan to the 
battalions of fallen angels,— 


*« Vanguard, to right and left the front 
unfold.” 
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On the present occasion, the balcony 
projecting from the central windows 
was decorated with crimson velvet and 
cloth of gold, and otherwise provided 
with suitable appointments for the re- 
ception of the royal party, all of whom 
soon afterwards appeared, amidst the 
acclamations of the spectators, and re- 
tained their station at least long 
enough to notice the interesting details 
of the splendid spectacle before them. 
It was indeed a fair and goodly scene, 
that might well have provoked the ad- 
miration of the most fastidious. In 
no direction was it possible to raise 
the eye without beholding 


‘* Bright images that spoke without a sound, 
And views like vistas into fairy ground.” 


Talk of the horticulture of Alcinous 
in the Odyssey, or the hanging gardens 
of Babylon; but the fragrant orange- 
ries,— the grateful frescades, — the 
many-twinkling fountains,—the classic 
statuary,— the flutes and cymbals, and 
guitars,—and the hearty laughter-peals 
of Versailles, for us! According to the 
august authority of Sir William Tem- 
ple, an oblong on a descent is the best 
site and shape for a garden; and these 
orthodox requisites, we may observe, 
have been duly complied with, in this 
instance, by Le Nautre. It is a little 
singular, however, that he, who, as the 
reader may be aware, was the architect 
of the groves and grottoes of Versailles, 


should have also planted St. James's 
and Greenwich Parks, which are in so 
different a style, and retlect compara- 
tively but small credit upon his taste. 
French groves have been compared to 
green chests set on poles; and the 
artists who “ play such fantastic tricks” 
with shears and pruning-knife are sa- 
tirically designated “ evergreen tailors.” 
Horace Walpole, also, is very facetious 
about vegetable giants and * walking 
up and down stairs in the open air;” 
and certainly the straight length of the 
broad measured walk, the formal quin- 
cunx, and the fanciful étoi/e, do im- 
pose an unsatisfying sameness on the 
generality of continental gardens :— 


** Grove nods to grove, each alley has its brother, 
And half the terrace just reflects the other.” 


But still this kind of horticultural 
pedantry is calculated at first sight 
rather to amuse by its quaintness than 
to offend by its formality. It seems, 
as it were, the creation of Quakers ; 
the trees are made to look like station- 
ary posture-masters ; every thing is 
square, prim, and coxcombical ; but, 
obsolete though it be, it has a respect- 
able old-fashioned air withal, and 
therefore it is that we are reluctant to 
cavil at it :— 


‘The ancient spirit is not dead ; 


Old times, thought I, are breathing 
there.”— Wordsworth. 


It is true, the intersecting alley at 
the set distance, with the premeditated 
vista, shut out by a thicket to blind you 
till the master thinks you ought to see, 
too much reminds one of “ ten lines 
hence a ghost, and hah! a start,” and 
therefore unavoidably detracts from the 


impression. The trim close-shaven 
orange-trees, standing as they do (all 
of the same stature and circumference 
to an inch) in parallel rows of tun- 
bellied little tubs, have a_priggish, 
trainband, dwarfish sort of aspect, 
which we do not overmuch admire,— 
“* Non omnes arbusta juvant humilesque 
myrice ;” 
but when “ evening slowly sails and 
waves her banner grey,” and they ex- 
hale from their humid foliage odours 
that were worthy to scent the atmo- 
sphere of the lower heaven, we are inca- 
pable of regarding them with any feel- 
ings but those of gratitude and affec- 
tion. Versailles, however, includes 
within its enchanted limits “ each 
plant of firm and fragrant leaf,” and 
every forest production that is rich or 
rare or curious ; nor is Cowley’s fa- 
vourite, the lime-tree, wanting to this 
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most ancient “ federative congress” of 
umbrageous representatives. 

The Louvre is richer than Versailles 
in specimens of the antique, but the 
latterhas infinitely the greater proportion 
of masterpieces from the French sculp- 
tors themselves ; and undoubtedly there 
are groups of statuary in these gardens 
which might not have been unworthy 
of a Praxiteles or Lysippus. When it 
is remembered that the church of Rome 
gives such extensive encouragement to 
the sister arts of painting and sculpture, 
it will hardly appear strange that ar- 
tists in Catholic countries should have 
attained to a perfection of which the 
professors of the reformed religion have 
comparatively fallen short. Thus it is 
that the English traveller finds, even 
in provincial towns, on the continent, 
numerous works of genius in both de- 
partments which would justly be con- 
sidered no unworthy acquisition to the 
scanty productions of native labour in 
his own metropolis at home. 

In these delicious parterres, “ these 
verdant solitudes and green retreats,” 
with all their marble eremites full of 
poetry visible to the sense—their shrubs 
and flowers redolent of fragrance and 
clothed in beauty —their columns of 
living water glistening into rainbow 
coruscations before the sunbeams,— 
there is much to delight and not a 
little to astonish; but they have no 
connexion whatever with either the ro- 
mantic or picturesque. St. Cloud has 
more of the wild scenery of nature ; 
Meudon or St. Germains commands a 
nobler prospect of champaigne land- 
scape; and, to a mind of poetic tem- 
perament, Hawthornden or the Dargle, 
we doubt not, would be fairly worth 
the whole. All the attractions of Ver- 
sailles are exactly of a nature to find 
favour in the eyes of such persons as 
the worthy Welsh proprietor who hur- 
ried his English guest through one of 
the finest landscapes in the neighbour- 
hood of Llangollen without remark, 
until he arrived at a huge square step, 
artificially constructed in the bed ofa 
mountain river, for which he chal- 
lenged especial admiration, as “ it had 
been made by one Edwards, of Pont- 
y-pridd, and was reckoned as neat a 
piece of masonwork as any in the 
country.” 

During the entire of the morning 
all the smaller waters had. been in 
full play, and were certainly suffi- 
ciently beautiful to give abundant gra- 
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tification to any visitor who had no 
opportunity of estimating hydraulics 
by comparison ; but it was arranged 
that the expensive machinery of the 
grand water-works would be put in 
motion at three o'clock, and the public 
naturally “ seasoned their admiration” 
for the more potent demand which it 
was expected would be made upon it. 
Meanwhile, Louis Philippe and his 
party made their appearance in the 
gardens, and immediately proceeded 
to a place d'eau of considerable di- 
mensions, in front of the terrace, at 
the distance ofabout halfa mile, in order 
to enjoy a mock naval engagement, 
which we rather imagine would have 
amused our Jack tars even still more 
than his majesty. Several magnificent 
yachts, adorned with tricolor streamers, 
silken awnings, lively liveries, and 
other elegant appurtenances of aquatic 
high life, had been fitted up for the 
accommodation of the royal company, 
while all the rest of the spectators 
clustered in thousands and tens of 
thousands on the banks. The opposing 
armaments consisted of about a dozen 
boats each, and every boat contained 
its precise complement of two rowers 
and one combatant, provided with a 
white pole tipped at either end with a 
crimson cushion. The respective par- 
ties were of course attired in a different 
uniform, which was confined to a 
jaunty tasseled cap, a red or yellow 
vest, blue sash, and white trousers. 
Both squadrons rested on their oars in 
battle-array, duly arranged according 
to naval tactics, until a drummer, “ by 
the royal order,” gave the utmost elbow- 
emphasis to a pas de charge, where- 
upon the rival fleets advanced upon 
one another, the champions, standing 
erect at the prow, poised their wea- 
pons, and each levelled his own against 
the breast of his opponent, which gene- 
rally capsised either one or both into 
the water, while the line was broken in 
a style which Admiral Rodney himself 
might have applauded. The boats 
afterwards briskly wheeled round to 
their original position, and the dis- 
comfited marksmen swam ashore, their 
chins resting en their several poles, 
while they were saluted on all sides 
with cheers and cachinnation. Pre- 
sently, however, they joined their bro- 
ther mariners militant in as goodly a 
plight as before, having changed their 
habiliments in a grand neighbouring 
marquee, which had been specially 
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erected for the purpose. Again and 
again did the aforesaid drummer beat 
the signal for letting slip the dogs of 
war; and as often was the same 
achievement repeated with similar re- 
sults, until the guerriers might be sup- 
posed to wax weary from the fatigues 
of such a campaign. Their majesties 
then disembarked, for the purpose of 
reconnoitering the gardens, while the 
genii of the waters were disporting 
amid the dryads in the groves. 

Louis Philippe himselfand his eques- 
trian companions remounted their horses 
and pricked on right merrily, from one 
walk to another, during the whole time 
that the grand waters were in motion ; 
and the queen, the princesses, the Duc 
de Nemours, and a royal kinswoman, 
ugly to a degree of sublimity, drove to 
and fro, in like manner, in an open 
nondescript, shaped somewhat after the 
fashion of the vehicle in which pick- 
pockets are conveyed from the police- 
offices to the fortification hard by St. 
Sepulchre’s. Just at this moment a 
reluctant amateur performer made his 
appearance, in the person of a vene- 
rable tom-cat, who in the days of his 
kittenhood had been ravished from the 
parental paws of his disconsolate mo- 
ther in his native hayrick at Angola. 
This interesting feline emigrant was 
prevailed upon to ascend from the ter- 
race in a balloon which had been in 
process of inflation for the greater part 
of the morning. What became of the 
precarious equipage or its much-dissa- 
tisfied occupant, we never could dis- 
cover; for puss neglected to “report 
progress,” or else his communications 
were carried away by adverse breezes 
to the appointed receptacle of light 
craft, called, from time immemorial, 
the Limbo of Vanity. 

In the reign of Louis XIV. there were 
two menageries in the park of Versailles, 
with all kinds of wild beasts and every 
variety of aquatic animal ; but the esta- 
blishment, we should imagine, has now 
been superseded by the collection in 
the Jardin des Plantes. The expenditure 
of that monarch on his diversions was 
signalised by, .characteristic magnifi- 
cence. He celebrated a- féte on the 
7th of May, 1664, which was conti- 
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nued for several succeeding days, and 
supplied material for an illuminated 
folio, officially published soon after- 
wards by the court printer, under the 
royal license. All the gardens, through- 
out their whole extent, were illuminated 
from sunset to sunrise, by lights emitted 
from transparent vases; the branches 
of the trees were clipped so as to re- 
present different orders of architecture, 
and musicians in the garb of shep- 
herds were perched every where 
amongst the boughs playing on sylvan 
pipes, and flutes, and violins innume- 
rable ; tables were loaded with the 
most sumptuous banquets, disposed 
with an elegance which almost inspired 
reluctance to disarrange them ; Chinese 
fireworks detained a splendid twilight 
in the firmament; the atmosphere was 
odoriferous with the perpetual plash of 
scented fountains ; masks and dances 
alternately ministered to the amuse- 
ment of the court, amongst whom the 
sovereign himself was conspicuous by 
his silver armour @ la Grecque, stud- 
ded with a profusion of diamonds, and 
the fire-coloured plumes that nodded 
in his helmet,* 


«* The heart with fragrance and with 
joy o’erflowed.” 


The display which we witnessed, it 
is true, fell far short of this gorgeous 
aggregate of the attractions of Fairy 
Land; but we agree with the grave- 
digger, that “comparisons are odorous,” 
and there was undoubtedly abundant 
provocative to no common degree of 
gratification. It is generally believed 
that it costs government an outlay of 
more than 3,000/. British to set the 
grand works in motion, even for the 
space of halfan hour; and the asser- 
tion will scarcely be deemed incredible, 
when it is known that the spectator 
could command a view of eight hun- 
dred jets, most of them ascending to 
a level with the trees, at a single coup 
d’ail! Some people consider this 
kind of landscape ornament very ques- 
tionable, in point of taste; but they 
are unreasonably fastidious. Natural 
jets d’eaux do exist, though we will 
allow that they are rare; and surely, 
even did they not, it is perfectly allow- 


* Colbert advised Louis XIV. to give one of those grand fétes, in the expecta- 
tion that the taxes raised on the money spent by the people would suffice to defray 
the charges ; and under this preposterous pretence he spouted away the funds of 
the national exchequer. The rejoicings at the nuptials of Louis XVI. (when 
dauphin) actually cost the public no less a sum than 800,000/, 
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able for art to deal with a fluid as with 
a solid. We cannot sympathise with 
Mr. Mason’s affectation, in pretending 
to regard the attempt as an infringe- 
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ment of the legitimate rights which 
appertain to the whole watery world, 
whether flood or brooklet : 


“« Thy poet, Albion, scorns, 
F’en for a cold unconscious element, 
To forge the fetters he disdains to wear.” 


No; it is not only graceful in its effect, 
but unobjectionable in principle, and 


classic in its origin, as old Mzonides 
himself could have informed him : 


« Each gushing fount a marble cistern fills, 
Whose polished bed receives the falling rills.”—Porr’s Homer. 


Perhaps, indeed, the works at Ver- 
sailles, and elsewhere on the continent 
generally, are more obnoxious to the 
animadversions of an American critic, 
whom we shall permit to speak for 
himself, premising that the passage 
quoted is taken from an article on the 
architecture of the United States, in 
Professor Silliman’s Journal. 


“A traveller from our country is 
struck every where with the number 
and variety of the fountains. Some ex- 
hibit splendid jets, in which large co- 
lumns of water are thrown high in the 
air, to descend in every variety of form ; 
some shoot up a few silvery streaks ; 
some pour forth large volumes of water, 
amidst rocks and crags ; while in others 
it passes through unseen channels into 
simple basins, and is as quietly with- 
drawn. Sea-horses and sea-gods, shells, 
and other marine emblems, are their 
usual ornaments; but the variety of 
taste is endless. In Rome alone there 
are more than thirty, of various but 
costly forms : of all these, however, none 
attracts so much attention as the foun- 
tain of Trevi. The reader who has not 
seen it, will perhaps represent to himself 
now a magnificent jet, sending up its 
waters to dance and sparkle in the sun; 
but it is not so, There are very superb 
jets at Rome; those before St. Peter’s 
are the most splendid that can be ima- 
gined. But the fountain of Trevi simply 
pours forth its waters amid moss and 
rocks, which few people look at, and 
which, when noticed, is felt to detract 
from the beauty of the scene. The whole 
of it seems to have cost little labour to 
the architect ; and yet there is probably 
no fountain in Rome that has cost more, 
Any one can form a jet if he can but 
have the mechanical power ; he can form 
asplendid one if the power is great, and 
money can make it so: but money could 
not have formed the fountain of Trevi, 
and there are few architects whose minds 
are equal to such an effort. But let us 
turn to our own country. We shall 
soon have public fountains ; we should 





have them now, for while they contri- 
bute to the health and cleanliness of a 
city, they are also a tribute of humanity 
which the wealthy owe to the poor. 
When we have them, I hope, in the first 
place, that we shall not have jets from 
the mouths of turtles, or sea-monsters, 
or elephants, or swans, or any thing of 
that kind. The idea is almost vulgar 
and disgusting—it is at least unnatural ; 
and what is unnatural can never be in 
good taste. A jet need not throw up a 
large body of water; some of the most 
beautiful I have seen consist of but a 
small streak ; but the heights ought al- 
ways to be considerable: a jet of a few 
feet will ever be regarded as an attempt 
at the wonderful, when we have not the 
means of attaining it. Generally, what- 
ever may be the mechanical power in 
our possession, it will be preferable to 
let the matter take the course that it 
always takes in nature: mossy rocks, 
grottoes, if they can be employed, green 
waving grass, and overshadowing trees, 
will make for us a far more beautiful and 
a far cheaper fountain than is any jet 
which the world has ever seen. Tritons, 
mermaids, sea-horses, and such like, 
should be carefully excluded. Why 
have sea-horses, or tritons, appearing 
to flounder in a shallow basin, a few 
yards in diameter, and this in fresh 
water too? Why place a portly Nep- 
tune, provided with a trident and other 
paraphernalia, to preside over what is 
only a good-sized punch-bowl? The 
thing is ridiculous, and can be tolerated 
only where good taste is left behind, and 
where people are doing violence to na- 
ture, in attempts at what is pretty or 
wonderful. Even the simple Turkish 
fountain is in far better taste.” 


Without stopping, however, to can- 
vass American hydraulics with brother 
Jonathan, we shall briefly notice the 
principal works in these far-famed 
gardens, as they appeared to our un- 
scientific comprehension, and leave it 
to the reader's unassisted sagacity to 
imagine the rest for himself. Some of 
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the fountains are circular, some oval, 
some oblong; others quadrangular, 
and others in the form of a crescent. 
The generality are situated at the in- 
tersection of two or more walks, many 
of which are ornamented at stated 
distances with groups of statuary, 
while others, at similar intervals, are 
decorated with colossal vases of Italian 
marble, beautifully sculptured with 
classical devices in bas-relief > and 
every vase is the receptacle of its own 
peculiar jets. Some throw out a sin- 
gle column, while the remainder either 
shoot forth the same volume of water 
in a variety of forms, such as a tulip, 
a feather, a convolvolus, or a mush- 
room; or resolve the whole of their 
resources into a promiscuous gush of 
spray, in some instances so subtile, 
that it should be described rather as 
mist.* Again, some fountains are 
Jined with green turf, some with un- 
hewn rock, and some with a frieze of 
polished marble. Figures of bronze, 
many of them of gigantic dimensions, 
in the centre of each basin, are the 
agents, or rather vehicles, through 
which the entire of the machinery is 
contrived to operate in the jets. One 
of the most conspicuous, in conse- 
quence of its central situacion (at the 
end of the broad walk opposite the 
terrace, and directly in front of the 
lake), is the basin of Apollo, who is 
represented in a chariot drawn by four 
horses, and surrounded by four tritons 
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and an equal number of whales, with 
a train of dolphins and other aquatic 
productions (possibly, finny-haddies 
might be included); all of which were 
actively engaged in spouting water to 
such a height, and with such reckless 
prodigality, that it would have been 
only an act of common courtesy to 
provide poor Apollo with a parapluie. 
If we rightly remember, he was, in 
olden times, among the dry deities; 
and any water which his brazen com- 
panions managed to send on high, we 
invariably observed, made it a point 
to come down again. Then there was 
the basin of Ceres, the basin of Flora, 
the basin of Saturn, the basin de la 
Syréne, the basin of Bacchus, and the 
Montagne d’Eau—all beautiful in 
their way; but we shall not particu- 
larise, lest we might excite the jealousy 
of one divinity by bestowing an undue 
proportion of praise upon another, 
The fountain of the crown was curious, 
on account of the natural appearance 
of the flaggers, reeds, water-lilies, and 
bulrushes, all represented as growing 
in their own element, and formed with 
the most perfect delicacy, from so 
stubborn a material as metal. The 
jets from the fountain of the pavilion 
were of an amazing height, and a most 
graceful form; but the profusion of 
columns at the fountain of the pyramid, 
and their peculiar position as affected 


by the sun, produce a magnificent 
iris : 


*« Et dans lair s’enflammant aux feux d’un soleil pur 
Pleuvoir en gouttes d’or, d’émeraude, et d’azur !” 


Nor must we omit to notice the 
fountain of Latona, seeing that it is 
one of the most elaborate that has yet 
been enumerated. It is a raised oval 
work, executed in stone and marble. 
Latona herself stands upon the top; 
beneath are her children, Diana and 
Apollo; and seventy-four figures are 
stationed around them, representing 
the peasants of Lybia transformed into 
frogs by Jupiter, at her own suit. 
Some are entirely changed, and in 
others the metamorphosis- is only par- 
tially complete ; but, by an allowable 
poetic license, a few crocodiles of ten- 
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der years, and lizards of immature 
growth, with several other little beasts 
and beastesses, are seen colloguing in 
the back-ground. These personages 
overwhelm Latona with a Scotch mist. 
Being made of bronze, she has rather 
a brazen air, as might naturally be 
expected; and the artist, for conve- 
nience sake, has imagined her a brunette. 
The waters rushing round, and falling 
like a shower of light before the sun- 
shine, emit a lustre which could hardly 
be surpassed by the Arabian fountain 
of quicksilver. 


* Amongst the many changes which have taken place since July 1830, is one 
in particular most amusingly characteristic. 
Palais Royale, which had assumed the shape of a fleur-de-lis, now appears as 4 
plume of feathers, somewhat like those worn for sake of honour by a chief of the 
Cherokees ; and for this purpose all the pipes were laid down anew. 


The jet d’eau in the centre of the 
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Adjacent to this is another group, 
consisting of Neptune seated in a 
car, guiding his foaming horses, pre- 
ceded by dolphins and sea-nymphs, 
in the centre of a canal. As the di- 
vinity is here represented he seems 
entitled to claim the rank of grand 
protector of ducks and goslings, and 
sovereign of the whole minnow genus 
by virtue of his trident. So much 
for French appropriation of our own 
island deity. Neither should we over- 
look the delectable grotto of Thetis, 
“bosom’d high in tufted trees.” The 
design is happy, but the Society for 
the Suppression of Vice would be ut- 
terly scandalised. On ordinary occa- 
sions it is dry, but the figures of 
nymphs, and steeds, and phocas, &c. 
occupy the same station at all seasons. 
When the water, however, is allowed 
to flow in through conch shells, coral 
branches, and numberless other un- 
suspected apertures, lo! the horses 
appear in the act of drinking; the 
phocas are seen “ rari nantes in gurgite 
vasto;” and the nymphs (oh, “ no 
wonder there are earthquakes!”) are 
actually bathing, “ stark mother-naked 
in the open air.” Think of that, 
Master Brook ! 

The Cascade de l’Allée d’ Eau is 
even still more curious in its construc- 
tion, and not less beautiful in its 
effect. A canal of considerable breadth 
is conducted, in tasteful meanders, to 
a ledge of bronze, about six feet over 
which it falls with a well-contrived 
projection. The bronze is finely gilt, 
and wrought in exquisite bas-relief, 
representing the virgin-goddess sur- 
prised by Acteon; and were it not 
for the plashing of the spray, not 
one of the figures would be wet by 
the cascade itself, which overhangs 
the group as with a transparent veil 
of silver tissue. Fauns and satyrs 
with spouting mouths, on either side, 
partially emerge, as it were, from the 
living rock—little more than their 
heads and feet are visible; so that it 
would seem as ifthe rest of their bodies 
were enclosed in the stone of which 
the basin is formed. This is a piece 
of ingenuity that has always been par- 
ticularly admired ; but the greatest ob- 
ject of attraction in the entire gardens 
is allowed to be “the Dragon,” as it 
is called par excellence. The fountain 
so designated is a reservoir, in the 
form of a crescent, and probably about 
seven hundred feet in circumference, 
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if not more. It is lined with marble, 
and is surrounded by a grassy bank, 
without which is an ample promenade, 
and the semicircular portion is over- 
hung with a sloping eminence of luxu- 
riant verdure; the whole surmounted 
by a lofty grove. The side which 
corresponds with the string of the bow 
contains all the principal works, and 
conspicuous in the centre is the dragon 
himself; and hither the of woaae has- 
tened to enjoy a view of his tam chari 
capitis, when they had satisfied their 
“ aching” optics elsewhere ; for all the 
other grand works were long in motion 
before so important an individual as 
the dragon vouchsafed to “take up 
the wondrous tale.” 

By the time, however, that the banks 
were crowded on all sides with spec- 
tators couchant, the reservoir, up to 
that moment silent and sleepy as a 
dormouse, began to develop its latent 
resources in most glorious style. First, 
the surface of the water became ruffled 
with a sort of guggling sound and 
movement in various places where 
one would have expected to see no- 
thing; and one after another jet rose 
upon jet, in beautiful succession, in 
the beginning the size of hollyhocks, 
and soon after high as the mast “ of 
some great ammiral.”” The vases were 
now vocal with innumerable cascades ; 
serpents and dolphins spouted with as 
much emulation as a Thyrsis and a 
Corydon; and presently four little 
loves, mounted on swans, advanced 
to charge the dragon in the rear, while 
two others, with their fingers spread 
before their faces, were hurrying off 
terrified, with their obedient swans in 
full flight, from before him. The 
dragon meanwhile spurted forth, at 
every gasp, entire hogsheads of indig- 
nation, and columns of snowy white- 
ness on all sides overtopped the ad- 
joining trees. On some occasions the 
dragon has ejected volumes of blood, 
after having been pierced by an arrow; 
but historical veracity obliges us to 
state, that that phenomenon did not 
occur under our own observation. All 
were delighted, and might have ex- 
claimed with the poet, 


«* Now my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils.” 


The whole of the waters began to 
subside by five o’clock, and the royal 
household proceeded to Grand Trianon 
to dinner; and thither every one who 
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was provided with tickets soon fol- 
lowed them, for the purpose of passing 
through the apartment while their ma- 
jesties were at their repast—a cere- 
mony, we should imagine, any thing 
but agreeable to the parties at browse. 
Most people, however, without being 
chargeable with very inordinate gul- 
osity, might be expected to prefer 
“killing a Hessian for themselves.” 
We, at least, anointed our countenance 
“with the oil of gladness,” when we 
had secured a place “amid the glitter- 
ing throng” at the Hotel de France ; 
and that, too, in a company of which a 
certain celebrated cantatrice was one of 
the component members. There were a 
number of fashionable English visitors 
at Versailles upon this occasion, as 
indeed there always were amongst the 
permanent inhabitants, until July 
1830, when not a few of them de- 
camped in a panic, and have not yet 
neen induced to return. 

Cries of “ @ Paris! a Paris!” were 
now heard in all directions, and crowds 
began to flit for the metropolis; but the 
gardens were still full, the theatre was 
overflowing, merry-andrews were exhi- 
biting on the boulevards, illuminated 
triangles and flowery garlands deco- 
rated the windows, pedlars were hiring 
out fans to the peasant performers at 
Paine’s set of quadrilles, minstrelsy re- 
sounded in all the principal prome- 
nades, and fire-works were in an up- 
roar at the grand gate of the chateau. 
For a minute, rockets were discharged 
in such transcendent flights, that the 
whole firmament was interlaced with 
arrowy streaks of living flame ; some 
in parallel lines, some transverse, some 
descending in purple showers, some in 
the purest yellow; while others re- 
solved into innumerable drops of 
blood-red, and every spark, every co- 
ruscation, was unaccountably pro- 
tracted, almost to the very moment of 
again alighting upon the ground. The 
fierce career while it lasted—and it 
was necessarily brief—was infinitely 
more magnificent than even the pyro- 
technics of Vauxhall; but to the latter 
we may apply the pretty compliment 
paid by Aristenetus to two beauties, 
with reference to the Graces, “to 
whom they yielded only in number.” 

We sojourned at Versailles for the 
night;in orderto see the Deux Trianons, 
which we had been given to under- 
stand were well worthy of an in- 
spection. 
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** At length the morn and cold indif- 
ference came.” 


The garden was as deserted as the 
threshold of a ruined man. We wan- 
dered through its voluptuous solitudes, 
and not without a feeling that we were 
now more in the immediate presence 
of the genius loci than we had been 
amid the jostling commotion of the 
yesterday; but we had come thither 
in the genuine spirit of a sight-seer, 
and accordingly hurried on to the 
Trianons, two beautiful sequestered 
villas, to which the kings and queens 
of France were wont to retire when 
they desired a temporary relief from 
the onerous ostentation imposed by the 
duties of their rank and dignity. They 
are situate just without the gardens and 
in the park of Versailles. Petit Trianon 
is chiefly remarkable for the curiosities 
of its pleasure-grounds, and a variety 
of relics connected with the fate of 
Marie Antoinette : her boudoir is shewn 
to the visitor in the precise state in 
which she left it. The apartments in 
the larger Trianon, which immediately 
adjoins it, are really superb. His 
majesty had returned overnight to 
St. Cloud ; and we were admitted to 
the picture-gallery in which he had 
dined the day before. It contains 
about a hundred paintings, all of the 
old school, and many fine pieces of 
sculpture. The table from which the 
family had risen still exhibited a few 
disjecta membra, which afforded un- 
equivocal evidence of dietetics a la 
Francaise. The two objects in this 
little “Castle of Indolence ” that 
attracted our especial regards were, 
an exquisite statue of Psyche catching 
a butterfly, 


(‘* Beauteous flower that floats in air,”) 


and an enormous vase which the 
Emperor Alexander presented to Na- 
poleon at the treaty of Tilsit. It is 
elegantly variegated, and somewhat 
resembles the sea-green Carystian 
marble, in such esteem amongst the 
Romans. This costly piece of virti 
is stationed, as it ought to be, in the 
centre of the presence chamber, and 
stands at least five feet high. 

Delille, in the true spirit of a cour- 
tier’s muse, thus notices Little Trianon, 
when the favourite abode of poor 
Marie Antoinette : 


** Semblable a son auguste et jeune deite, 
Trianon joint la grace avec la majeste. 
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The last event of historical interest of 
which this celebrated villa happened 
to be the scene, was the remarkable in- 
terview between Marie Louise and the 
Emperor, in 1814, after the abdication 
of Napoleon. 

We shall now conclude, leaving the 
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concerning the Parisian mode of Sunday 
celebration. It is reprehensible, with- 
out doubt; but Dr. Blomfield’s episco- 
palian horror at the harmless relaxation 
that diversifies the habitual labour of 
humble life, perhaps, tends to an 
extreme at least equally offensive. 


reader to form what opinion he pleases 


«« *Tis sweet to him, who all the week 
Through city crowds must push his way, 
To stroll alone, through fields and woods, 
And hallow thus the Sabbath day.”’— Coleridge. 


LINES WRITTEN IN MOORE’S LIFE OF BYRON. 
BY JOHN ABRAHAM HERAUD, ESQ. 


Many have written of thee prose and rhyme, 
Chaste or inflated, mocking-birds in either ; 

Yet few have judged a righteous judgment, most 
Preferred to judge according to appearance ; 
Deeming themselves good Christians, though they brake 
The Law of Love promulged by Christ himself. 
What God made, he made good —and of all men 
The rudiments are good, but as they strive 

For better, (daring aspiration!) find 

The first imperfect, and the last delusive ; 

And if within a sensual region sought, 

Positive evil find, and sin and pain. 

This lot of man was thine! Who notes thee well, 
Will find thee good at bottom,— ay, and strong 
Of spirit to resolve and to perform. 

For, as old Gothe said, writing of thee, 

O Byron! e’en the best from dross and lees, 
That cling to every age and individual, 

Have e’er themselves to elevate ; and thou 

Wert throwing fast the perishable and transient 
Away from thee, and, pure from feculence, 

Wert soaring into glory— for the present 

And for all future ages, a bright Wonder ! 

Then let us censure not; but rather question 
Our own hearts. Are they clean? And if the answer 
Be such as satisfies not, let us seek 
By deed heroic, though it guide to death, 

By self-denial and self-sacrifice, 

To purify and glorify our souls ; 

Acting upon the generous principle, 

Thus written in the poet’s diary,— 

“ What signifies — Setr, if a single spark 

Of that, which would be worthy of the past, 

Can be bequeathed unquenchedly to the future ?” 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


No. 


In our former paper, we announced 
our intention of reviewing the conduct 
of the English government, by whom 
the destinies of the empire were ruled 
during that epoch of gaming which 
formed the chief subject of our com- 
ments. Those who consider for a mo- 
ment the procreative powers of parlia- 
ment, who reflect that bills are hatched 
in the houses of the legislature as rapid- 
ly as turtle’s eggs—that to form a new 
pathway, to throw down an old gate, or 
depose a reverend vestry of cheese- 
mongers, occupies, almost nightly, the 
collective wisdom,— those who have 
watched these things, will imagine that 
the ministry of that day would, at 
least, have deemed it necessary to 
bring under the notice of the national 
representatives a system involving the 
welfare and probity of the whole na- 
tion, and have called upen them to 
put forth some measure to check the 
evil, or to crush it, ere it involved uni- 
versal ruin. It may be deemed pro- 
bable that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, for instance, whose official 
station ought to have rendered him 
peculiarly sensitive when the pockets 
of the public were picked by any of 
the vulgar, would have called upon the 
Commons to use the power they 
possessed, and rescue the deluded 
myriad from the abyss to which they 
were hastening; that he would have 
said, “* You cannot, gentlemen, strain at 
gnats and swallow ‘camels ; you have 
exterminated lotteries, because they 
were gaming: is the Stock Exchange, 
where hell is out-helled, to yawn for 
its victims with impunity ?” 

National credit called for this; all 
that supported the honour and welfare 
of the country called for this; for not 
only was trade ruined, or abandoned, 
by the system of gambling so generally 
in vogue among the heretofore indus- 
trious, but the money—the vitality of 
the empire — was daily sent from her 
shores to the uttermost ends of the 
earth, in the shape, or under the pre- 
tence, of loans to foreign powers. 

Let us look at the sums thus drawn 
from the trade and resources of Great 
Britain,—sums which, notwithstand- 
ing our boasted wealth, must have en- 
feebled those powers of employment, 


If. 


to which they had before been applied. 
And first of the foreign “ loans,” 
which we will take alphabetically. 

Austrian 5 per cents, two millions 
and a half sterling, raised by the go- 
vernment of Austri a, to repay to the 
English people seventeen millions and 
a half, viz. six millions lent, payment 
of certain annuities for twenty-five 
years, with interest, &c., making about 
six and a half millions in addition, 
and paying for a time 223,000/.,— esti- 
mated at the then value of money at 
about five millions more. This pay- 
ment was what Mr. Robinson, now 
Lord Goderich, in the famous “ pro- 
sperity year,” 1824, called a God- 
send (!//), amidst the cheers of the 
Commons House of Parliament. Hear 
this, ye creditors of seventeen-shillings- 
in-the-pound bankrupts ; an emperor's 
payment of three shillings in the pound 
on his acknowledged debt, is a “‘ God- 
send ;” and what is a worse, a grosser 
libel on kings than ever could have 
been published by plebeian mouth, 
the same active and satisfied minister 
added, that “a hizher-minded mo- 
narch” than the Emperor of Austria 
never existed ! 

And let it never be forgotten, that 
this composition-money was only raised 
by borrowing the amount needed of the 
English people, that is to say, in other 
words, the Emperor of Austria being 
in debt to the British nation seventeen 
and a half millions, the loan of which 
money had preserved his empire from 
destruction, finds it convenient to sus- 
pend payment, never denying, how- 
ever, the justice of the debt. Hard 
pressed by our government for a li- 
quidation of this claim, he pleads in- 
ability to meet it; and, after consider- 
able coquetry, absolutely humbugs the 
British ministry to accept a sum of 
two and a half millions in full of all 
demands. And _ how is this latter 
amouut obtained ? why, by borrowing 
the identical monies of the very people 
to whom the larger sum was due, and 
which the government, in its fatuity, 
suffers to advance this minor amount, 
in order that it may pay itself three 
shillings in the pound. Who, in the 
annals of finance, heard before of such 
an Irish mode of compounding a 
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doubtful debt? An individual being 
in arrear to us seventeen shillings and 
sixpence, we, in consequence of his 
plea of poverty, agree to take two 
shillings and sixpence, as a set-off for 
the claim, and kindly lend him the 
half-crown to pay ourselves with ! 
And this is, according to Lord Gode- 
rich, a ** God-send !” But let us con- 
tinue cur catalogue. 


Brazilian 5 per cents, three millions 
two hundred thousand pounds; part lent 
by the British people at 75 per cent, 
and the remainder (2,000,0001.) at 85 
per cent; the bonds being now ahout 
43!!! 

Buenos Ayres 6 percents, one million, 
lent by the people at 85 per cent ; now 
without interest, at no price. 

Columbian 6 percent (1822), two mil- 
lions, lent at 84 per cent; now without 
interest, at about 13. 

Columbian 6 per cents (1824), four 
millions seven hundred and Sifty thousand 
pounds, lent at 884 per cent ; now with- 
out interest, at 13 to 14. 

Chilian 6 per cents, one million, lent 
at 70 per cent; now without interest, 
at 17 to 19. 

Danish 3 per cents, three millions and 
a half, with a reserve of sale of two mil- 
lions more by the Danish government, 
lent at 75 per cent ; now at 66}. 

Greek 5 per cents (1824), eight hun- 
dred thousand pounds, lent at 59 per cent ; 
now at 22 to 24. 

Greek 5 per cents (1825), two mil- 
lions, lent at 564; now at 22, 

Guatemala 6 per cents, one million 
four hundred and twenty-eight thousand 
five hundred and seventy-one pounds, 
eight shillings, lent at73; now at merely 
a nominal price. 

Mexican 5 per cents, three millions two 
hundred thousand pounds, lent at 58 per 
cent; now at 29. 

Mexican 6 per cents, three millions 
two hundred thousand pounds, lent at 893 
per cent ; now at 35 to 36. 

Neapolitan 5 per cents, two millions 
and a half, \ent at 924; now at whatever 
Mr. Rothschild pleases. 

Portuguese 5 per cents, one million 
and a half, lent at 87 per cent ; now at 
49 to 50. 

Peruvian 6 per cents, one million eight 
hundred and sixteen thousand pounds, lent 
at 88, 82, and 78 per cent; now at 12. 

Prussian 5 per cents (1818), five mil- 
lions, lent at 70, 724, and 75 per cent ; 
now at 99 to 100. 

Prussian 5 per cents (1822), three 
millions and a half, lent at 84; now at 
99 to 100. ; 

Russian 5 per cents, three millions 
and a half known, and several millions 
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more unknown, save to those interested, 
lent at 82; now at 99} to 100, 

Spanish 5 per cents (1821-22), about 
six millions and a half, lent at 54 and 
68 ; now at 14}. 

Spanish 5 per cents (1823), one mil- 
lion and a half, lent at 30} ; now at 14. 

Let us recapitulate : 

see 
2,500,000 
3,200,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 
4,750,000 
1,000,000 
3,500,000 

800,000 
2,000,000 
1,428,571 
3,200,000 
3,200,000 
2,500,000 
1,500,000 
1,816,000 
Prussian 5,000,000 
Prussian (second ) 3,500,000 
Russian (known) 3,500,000 
Spanish ......... about... 6,500,000 

or 31,000,000 dollars 
Spanish (second) ..... wave 


Austrian 

Brazilian 

Buenos Ayres . 
Columbian 
Columbian (second ) 
Chilian 

Danish 

COOOUE ceksnnnavvcs uinGiianasie ‘ 
Greek (second) 
Guatemala 
Mexican 

Mexican (second ) 
Neapolitan...... 
Portuguese 
Peruvian 


1,500,000 
£54,394,571 


But, independently of this sum, 
other large amounts have been drawn 
from the country, in the shape of 
French loans, &c. which it is not 
necessary here to dilate upon. The 
list we have given will shew that 
upwards of fifty-four millions have 
been extracted from the nation and 
loaned to foreign states; a large majo- 
rity of which, so far from repaying the 
principal, do not even pay the common 
rate of usance. And be it observed 
that this enormous sum has been 
coaxed from the commerce of the 
country—that by thus much have the 
energies of traftic been weakened, the 
machine of trade impeded. We have 
heard perpetually, of late years, of the 
distresses brought on our manufactures 
by over-trading ; but are we sure that 
this catastrophe has not its origin in 
over-loaning? Can so large a with- 
drawal of capital from England as six 
millions per annum, for nine years, 
not produce a palsying effect upon 
those branches to the support of which 
such monies would otherwise have 
been devoted? Even had the usurious 
interest been duly paid, this partial 
return would but slightly have reme- 
died the evil ; but so little has come 
back in any shape, that the mischief 
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has been entirely unmitigated. In 
what situation does the government of 
a country stand with regard to the 
people but in that of guardian; and 
in what manner does it fulfil this duty, 
when it tolerates, without even a dis- 
senting murmur, the export of the 
vitals of that nation—views with a 
marble eye the very heart’s blood of 
the empire’s prosperity wafted from 
her shores for moonshine? Is nota 
government, by a conduct like this, 
self-convicted either of imbecility or 
of guilt? Such was the administration, 
and such was the apathy displayed by 
the ministry, of which the present 
Lord Goderich was the finance member. 
Of course, as the loaners lived upon the 
credit of their expectations, the effect 
of this transportation of our wealth to 
foreign climes was not immediately 
felt. But when the shameless dupery 
was made known, then the real misery 
displayed itself—and to this moment 
the trade of Great Britain bends beneath 
the weight of the burden then imposed. 
How would these fifty-four millions, 
now circulating in the heart of com- 
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merce, have, at the present day, revi- 
vified its branches! But when the 
government suffered the money of the 
country, the sinews of war and the food 
of peace, thus to be sent to almost 
unknown regions, at the nod and beck 
of a few desperate, valueless, and reck- 
less gamblers, they deprived England 
of her power to engage in hostilities 
abroad, and denied her the enjoyment 
of pey at home. 

More than this: from what occurred 
subsequently, it would seem that the 
government of that period cared little 
what the people did with their property, 
so that the budget was not affected 
by their operations. Future budgets, 
future distresses, nay, future ruin, 
would appear matters of perfect in- 
difference. With the fifty-four millions 
above recapitulated, did not end the at- 
tempt to exhaust the national resources. 
The mine, and other Stock Exchange 
bubbles, came in for their drainage ; 
and in the subjoined list, which does 
not comprise the whole, will be found 
a postscript to the mighty evil we have 
noticed. 





Anglo-Mexican Mines ...... 10,000 shares of 100/. each, all paid ...... £ 1,000,000 
 NENINEID cas n (nsinnscw saben ynsss ubnanss  Seeeesiacant coe a 250,000 
Bolanos Mines ..............+ 2,000 shares of 1502. each, all ,,_ ...... 300,000 
Brazilian Company ... ..... 6,000 a UG ices!” MO ae nee eae 30,000 
Ditto Imperial ............... 10,000 ce eS, ae TE ee: odes 200,000 
Ditto National ............... 6,000 se i: as Ue an: eebens 90,000 
Ditto St. John del Rey...... 5,000 im a een 50,000 
SPN A PORIEE eceniccsvicenseuss 14,000 a a anes teen 70,000 
RN accuse 10,000 - ee pe 200,000 
Columbian ........ cehihadieiioninie 8,500 - 551. ,, 461. 5s. paid 393,125 
RSID cvcdnesssaresccccoczssns 6,000 ee i «> Ree we 15,000 
General Mining ............... 20,000 ; 20%. ,, 40%. paid...... 200,000 
eS Ee ee 6,155 i RS onc) I oo on centac 270,820 
Pasco-Peruvian ..............- 10,000 - ss, Se as: oabaee 250,000 
EN eh se be eaicene 1,020 as AS pee 6,120 
SRNIE Shiciktivernuces issaanpiees 10,000 . | SCS Sees 50,000 
Real del Monte ............... 1,000 ee ee 400,000 
IID sou. ccen uses siaeiininsiisnhcnsors SNS: wakarensessbsaverencones 150,000 
RN IE hops stnivndainaounadiumsenensspe Ely <wanusandsubnns’ aieianeos 15,000 
I NNN i cee are netnenh vie ee 5,000 
ID eink wish nies cncsciwesses 1,000 shares of 4002. each, 3302. paid 330,000 
United Mexican............... 30,000 ie 402. ,, all fe 1,200,000 
Se IMI si cnconhtnntnscabinsineinssvbnieniaed ieresnss 60,000 
Anglo-Mexican Mint......... 10,000 a i. «on ce 100,000 
Australian Company ......... 10,000 w a 220,000 
Canada Company ............ 10,000 a a: ee 170,000 
Van Diemen’s LandComp. 10,000 - on a6) See cae 120,000 


Let it be understood, that the sums 
here inserted are those actually paid ; 
for many of the shares, whatever their 
nominal amount, have only met a call 





Total ... Six millions one hundred and forty-five thousand and sixty-five pounds. 


of 5/. per share upon them, while 
others have been paid up in full, and 


even subscription-lists added, to fur- 
nish additional funds. 
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Here, it will be seen, is a further 
sum of upwards of six millions ex- 
ported from the national treasury to 
distant climes, without the shadow of 
an equivalent. And thus, in the short 
space of about nine years, has the fol- 
lowing monstrous amount of wealth 
been drawn from the resources of the 
country ; Viz. 

&e 


54,000,000 
6,000,000 


For Foreign Loans 
Mining and other Com- 
panies § 


Total (for we omit odd 
thousands) 


} -£60,000,000 


There were two motives calling for 
the prompt and decisive interference 
of the government at this period, and 
which, by almost every other adminis- 
tration, would have been considered 
imperative. The first of these was the 
demoralisation public principle under- 
went, from the infamous system of 
gaming engendered by these loans and 
schemings; and the second, the ex- 
haustion national credit was exposed 
to, from the mass of wealth thus sent 
out of the empire. But entirely un- 
checked, this mode of impoverishment 
was suffered to proceed ; and, as might 
have been expected, in less than two 
short years from the supposed zenith 
of prosperity, a convulsion of trade, 
little short of a national bankruptcy, 
took place. Money could not be raised 
on commercial bills even of the first 
eminence, in consequence of its scar- 
city: all the disposable capital, usually 
reserved to meet the vicissitudes of 
trade, had been swallowed up by the 
chimeras we have noticed ; that floating 
fund, the nest-egg of mercantile suc- 
cess, was buried in the sunless mines 
of the new world, or fattening the des- 
potism of the old; and the merchants 
and traders, looking in vain for the 
expected returns, found themselves 
beggared and broken men. It is 
sickening to remember the astonish- 
ment, real or pretended, of the admi- 
nistration at that hour of ruin. When 
bankers, hitherto of note and influence, 
were daily breaking; and merchants, 
heretofore of eminence and credit, 
hourly absconding; when the Ga- 
zette was burdened with an almost 
endless roll of bankrupts, and the In- 
solvent Court crowded with applicants 
for relief, the government affected 
wonder at the disastrous scene. We 
say affected ; for, with all the imbecility 
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then displayed, we are unwilling to im- 
pute to them any thing so discreditable 
as ignorance of the result of the mea- 
sures they did not oppose would entail 
upon them. Yes, the then Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who considered the pay- 
ment of two and a half millions out of 
seventeen and a half a God-send, was 
petrified to observe, that the loss of 
sixty millions had a ruinous influ- 
ence over the commerce of the king- 
dom. The replacing of seventeen and 
a half millions stolen from the right 
pocket, by two millions and a half 
borrowed from the left one, was a 
masterly measure of finance, teeming 
with benefit to the nation at large; 
but the absolute sacrifice of sixty mil- 
lions, the utter abandonment of this 
amount of riches, was a matter of no 
moment, and the mercantile wreck it 
caused —a source of amazement !!! 
Exposed, as it was known we were, 
during a time of peace, to foreign 
competition, and compelled to enter 
the lists with others upon whom no 
such burdens of taxation were imposed 
as those weighing down our commer- 
cial interests, it might have been evi- 
dent that a superabundance of capital, 
by its additional incitement to indus- 
try, was the principal engine upon 
which we could successfully wrestle 
with the invaders of a market hitherto 
in a great measure exclusively our 
own. Possessed of resources superior 
to those of any other people in the 
world, with the advantage of, in a great 
measure, years of monopoly, it was 
evidently the policy of a wise govern- 
ment to see that the great defence 
we had against successful competition 
should not be thrown down, still less 
that the weapon with which we con- 
tended should not be given into the 
hands of our opponents. But how was 
this attended to? The money raised 
by the industry of the country, pro- 
tected by the power wealth had given 
the government, was permitted to be 
withdrawn in every practicable way, 
no matter to whom or to what purpose 
it was to be applied; and at the ex- 
piration, the nation found itselfin much 
the situation of a powerful man, who, 
having constantly overcome his anta- 
gonist, had at length suffered the de- 
feated party to be renovated by an 
injection of his blood, until he himself 
sank under the exhaustion; and those 
beneath whose protection he was placed 
then wondered at his consumptive ap- 
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pearance, and his no longer victorious 
opposition. Had Lord Goderich, instead 
of triumphantly doling out false-founded 
flourishings from his seat in St. Ste- 
phen’s, begirt his loins and taken his 
staff, and gone forth so that he might 
have acquired the opinion of experi- 
enced talent and of unprejudiced and 
unbiassed knowledge, he would have 
found that even at the moment he was 
delivering his mountebank prognostics 
amidst the hailings of his party, that 
there were men of sounder sense, of at 
least equal probity, and of far superior 
practice, whose prophecies were of a 
very different character, and who could 
give what it would have puzzled the then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to have 
done —good reasons for the forebod- 
ings they delivered. It, indeed, was 
clear to all accustomed to trade upon 
the broad, and always to England suc- 
cessful, plan of reserved funds, so that 
the casualty of the day might be arrest- 
ed half way, and perchance remedied 
entirely on the morrow, that the disap- 
pearance of so large a treasure from 
the uses of commerce must, ere long, 
be attended with consequences the 
most disastrous. The Directors of the 
Bank of England, whose position en- 
abled them early to discern the appear- 
ances by which the tornado was ushered 
in, began the work of self-protection 
by a contraction of their discounts. 
This body speedily detected the hollow- 
ness of the ground over which rolled 
the gilded equipage of the supposed 
wealthy trader, and took measures ac- 
cordingly, that they might not be in- 
volved in the gulf they knew would 
shortly open, and into which, like that 
of the forum, the most precious things 
of England have been cast —her in- 
dustry, her untinselled economy, her 
upright habits. The measures of pre- 
caution taken by the Bank Directors 
hastened, of course, the crisis, by ear- 
lier shewing what was the real value of 
the property for which the sixty mil- 
lions had been squandered. It was 
when the call for cash was so general, 
and the difficulty of procuring it so 
insurmountable, that the bonds, deben- 
tures, shares, and other ‘mementos of 
the investments in foreign faith, were 
brought forth to be pawned for imme- 
diate necessity. The depreciation in 
price caused by the few sales effected, 
induced the parties holding such repre- 
sentatives of wealth to prefer raising 
money upon them for a limited period 
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than selling them outright, at a certain 
and considerable loss. It was not very 
easy to obtain an advance of money 
upon such uncertain security; and 
where this was done to any extent, the 
advancing party was in most instances 
ultimately involved in the ruin by which 
the pledger, when all his resources had 
failed, and redemption was impossible, 
had been overwhelmed. 

An energetic government could have 
prevented this epoch of wretchedness, 
brought about as it had been by acts 
of the most wanton and _ barefaced 
gambling, practised in the broad face 
of day. While the “ little-go” and the 
“thimble-rig” of the suburban fairs 
were run down by the vigilance of the 
officers of the law, backed, of course, 
by an act of parliament —while the 
Foreign Enlistment Act effectually pre- 
vented the export of some dozens of 
shirtless vagabonds—while high penal- 
ties had been fixed, by authority of 
the legislature, against the expatriation 
of the labours of the machinist; money, 
the great basis upon which rested our 
power, and to which we had been in- 
debted for security from the invader’s 
tread, was wafted away by almost 
every sail, upon every pretext, to 
almost every region. But where was 
the money’s worth? Was it seen in 
the staple of any country into which 
with prodigal hand it had been poured ? 
Did we receive it in brandy, in cotton, 
in indigo, in gum, in the precious ore? 
No: we received it only in brass, ably 
depicted in the shape of promises never 
meant to be performed, of “ securities” 
never meant to be redeemed, of bonds 
never intended to be cancelled. And 
let it be borne in mind, that when, as 
a dernier resort, as a kind of forlorn 
hope, the wretched creditors of the 
different nations applied to our govern- 
ment for aid, in compelling them to 
practise good faith according to their 
word, all sacredly given —the reply 
was, that the government could not 
interfere in the private speculations of 
individuals. Thus it will be seen, that 
so far from preventing the destruction 
when it was but impending, the minis- 
try would not even attempt to lessen 
its extent when it did arrive. 

What, then, was left for the sufferers 
but despair! The engagements of 
others with them not being fulfilled, 
they, in return, were compelled to forfeit 
theirs ; and thus the innocent and legi- 
timate trader, to whom the folly of spe- 
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culation so unusual was scarcely known 
by name, became involved in the com- 
mon ruin. The representatives of the 
indebted states, also, finding nothing 
lost by the non-payment but faith and 
honour, became entirely indifferent to 
the claims of the deluded creditors. 
The latter could not employ any re- 
mains of wealth they might possess in 
attempting by force of arms to compel 
payment, or obtain hostage: had they 
done so, they would have been treated 
as bucaniers, and every man’s hand 
have been raised against them. Pro- 
ceeding in a court of law was equally 
desperate. Don Pedro this, or the 
Signior that, by whom, when the 
scheme of money-raising had first been 
brought into operation, the several 
states had been represented, had lost 
their heads, or their fortunes (if they 
ever had any), or their instructions, or 
their memory ; the contractor was not 
the responsible person ; and any depu- 
tation of sufferers sent over got nought 
but the ague, or a reception so chilling 
as to make them wish they had it. 

Now, although the government had 
declined all interference during the 
progress of the delusion, apparently 
because the ministers imagined it was 
of little moment how the property of 
the public was disposed of, the English 
people may be inclined to excuse them, 
on the ground that they had no “ pre- 
cedent” for such interference. We are 
a nation so fond of being guided by 
the absurdities of our ancestors, that it 
would be impossible to deny this plea 
its due weight. We will therefore ad- 
mit, for the sake of argument, that go- 
vernment might not be precedented to 
interfere in arresting the progress of 
the maniac schemes we have noticed, 
and that they dared not “ to do a 
great good, do a little wrong.” But 
they had a precedent for subsequent 
proceedings so apposite, so satisfactory, 
and so every way just, that here all 
want of the guiding lantern is imme- 
diately removed. 

Upon a reference to the history of 
the famous, or rather infamous, South 
Sea bubble, we find that the modern 
bubblers of Capel Court are persons 
sapient enough to derive advantage 
from example, if not from precept. 
The South Sea cormorants absolutely 
wanted the whole folly of the country 
to themselves, and when a rival duper 
ventured to start in opposition, crushed 
him by weight of law. Hear what 
Miss Benger says on this subject : — 
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‘« Fortunately for the nation, the South 
Sea directors took the alarm, and these 
delusive projects received their first 
check from the power to which they 
owed their birth. Jealous of their suc- 
cess, and desirous to monopolise all the 
money of the speculators, the directors 
obtained writs of scire facias against the 
conductors of bubbles, and thus put an 
end to them. But in thus opening the 
eyes of the deluded multitude, they took 
away the main prop of their own totter- 
ing edifice : —the bubble burst.” 


The “ gentlemen of tue house” had 
read full well the history of this period ; 
and the first bubbler only so far guarded 
against others in the line, as to pocket 
as fast as he could all that came in his 
way. This is the secret why the as- 
sociations never interfered with each 
other — they were people living in 
glass houses, and never threw stones. 
The rival companies were all interested 
in keeping John Bull in the dark ; and, 
like the bullies ofa brothel, they were 
careful not to shew the cloven foot, 
until, having gained all they could by 
civil means, fear was resorted to to 
obtain the remainder. 

But the “ gentlemen” forming the 
schemes of 1823-24-25, were much 
more confederately treated by the mi- 
nistry than those of the South Sea ras- 
cality were by the administration of 
that time. Let us listen to Miss Benger 
again; for here, indeed, we have an 
excellent precedent : 


** South Sea stock fell as rapidly as 
ever it rose; and in a few weeks sunk 
from 1100/., which it had reached,to 
1351. The distress occasioned by such 
fluctuations was dreadful; government 
was compelled to interfere, and the pub- 
lic voice called loudly for redress from 
the directors. An investigation was in- 
stituted in parliament ; and the conduct 
of the directors being condemned, a 
considerable portion of their estates 
was confiscated, to the amount of 
2,014,000/.” 


Here was “a precedent” with a 
vengeance! and we need but fancy 
how Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
nego, would have been punished by 
the yielding up of their ill-gotten trea- 
sure; or how my Lord T., his honour- 
able son, and other honourables and 
right honourables, would have looked, 
if this “‘ precedent” had been enforced 
in our time. 

But we will “keep company” with 
Miss Benger for another stage : 
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‘* Thousands of persons were, how- 
ever, totally ruined by this speculation, 
which occasioned a dreadful panic in the 
country; and had it not been for the 
prudent conduct of Walpole, might have 
been productive of the most fatal con- 
sequences.” 


Good! “had it not been for the 
prudent conduct of Walpole.” We 
had no Walpole during the nefarious 
schemings of our day; and “ the most 
fatal consequences” have been pro- 
duced by the want of such a careful 
minister. The South Sea bubble, like 
Sampson, slew its thousands; but in 
the later delusion tens of thousands 
have been destroyed by the self-same 
jawbone. 

The machinations of the Stock Ex- 
changers against the wealth of the 
industrious, found almost as powerful 
an auxiliary in the acts and opinions, 
as they had done in the indolence, of 
the government. These acts and ideas, 
displayed in the ruinous fallacies of 
“ free trade’ enactments, and “ reci- 
procity” systems, were additional in- 
centives to the mercantile world to 
enter into the propagated promises 
held out by, and the presumed advan- 
tages to be derived from, the specula- 
tions of Capel Court. Not only had 
the English trader, pressed down, as 
he was, by the burden of the national 
debt, been compelled to resist the 
competition of foreign dealers in all 
the foreign markets, but, by the vi- 
sionary opinions then enforced by the 
administration, even the home market 
was thrown open to the goods of the 
stranger. By the measures for en- 
forcing free trade, as it was called, 
we became inundated with foreign 
manufactures from all parts of the 
world ; and our fabricators in vain 
attempted competition with those who, 
at a tithe of the expense they were at, 
could supply articles, which, although 
not essentially so good in quality, 
answered the purposes of the bettor 
too well not to meet demand, when 
the disparity of price was taken into 
the scale. The consequences of this 
short-sighted policy were soon seen in 
the ruin of our manufacturers and 
shopkeepers, and in the withdrawal 
of immense capital, from the almost 
certain loss held out by a continuance 
of the competition. Where the makers 
of goods, from being possessed of large 
mills or manufactories, were compelled 
to keep the machinery in action, and 
the premises in occupation, goods were 
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brought out at such a scale of prices as, 
so far from remunerating the workman, 
did not even meet the expenses they 
entailed. Let any one, doubting this 
fact, but cast his eyes round upon our 
silk trade, or rather the spectre of it, 
for its substance exists no longer—and 
he will cease to be sceptical of that we 
have advanced. Let him take up a 
Directory of the year 1810, and scan 
the names of the numerous persons 
and firms then flourishing by industry, 
throwing in their portions of property 
to the public weal, and circulating 
their share of that wealth, upon the 
proper dispensing of which national 
greatness and prosperity depends. 
And after having perused this record 
of those who then bore their quota of 
the burdens of the state, and divided 
their fraction of the heavy taxation we 
share among us, let him ask where are 
these traders, and what has become of 
the fruits of their application and toil? 
Alas! he will find that they have been 
wrecked either on Scylla or Charybdis. 
He will learn that the former, in the 
shape of that bugbear, free trade, has 
year after year been endamaging the 
bark, to which the restrictions imposed 
on foreign goods were as a rudder, 
and that the series of shocks thus 
sustained had terminated in the total 
wreck of every particle of wealth ; or 
he would discover that, terrified at 
the ruin around, by which hundreds 
hitherto prosperous found their fortunes 
prostrated at the beck of imbecility, 
many of the then respected traders had 
withdrawn the relics of their former 
affluence, and utterly at a loss, from 
the desperate state of commerce, for 
any channel for its occupation and 
employment, had been lured, com- 
pelled, or persuaded, to approach the 
Charybdis of Bartholomew Lane, by 
which the work of destruction was 
soon completed; and those first in- 
jured by measures the ministers did 
pass, were entirely and irretrievably 
beggared from the want of measures 
they ought to have passed. This is 
indeed a true picture. It is known to 
thousands that, in consequence of the 
adoption of the “ reciprocity” and 
“free trade system,” very many of our 
manufacturers, finding a yearly loss 
accruing from their attempt at com- 
peting with the French fabricators, 
chose of two evils that which they 
thought the least, and retired from the 
contest with such remnant of their 
property as remained. This being 
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altogether inadequate to keep them 
and their families in that style and 
station of society to which they had 
been accustomed, they naturally looked 
round for the best means of employing 
the rescued fragment, so as to sustain 
the respectability hitherto supported by 
that occupation, which the madness of 
men of theory, unfortunately as power- 
ful as insane, had destroyed. What, 
in the circle of need for capital, held 
out such inducements as the bonds or 
shares of the Stock Exchange? In the 
former, “ securities,” a 6 per cent stock, 
bearing the price of 75, afforded, and, 
as it was insured, without the slightest 
risk, an income of 7} per cent,—a 
mighty lure, when not more than 34 
could be obtained by investment in 
English stock, and absolutely irresist- 
ible to the needy man, who still retained 
that love for luxury, the means of obtain- 
ing which had been wrested from him 
by the follies and mischievous devices 
of others. It was thus parties were 
tempted to become purchasers of 
Columbian, Chilian, Peruvian, Buenos 
Ayrean, Mexican, Greek, Portuguese, 
or Spanish stocks, not one of which 
but has ceased to pay any interest 
whatever for some years past—or to 
risk their sole dependence in Mexican, 
Potosi, Real del Monte, Chilian, 
Pasco-Peruvian, Tlalpaxhua, or Co- 
lumbian mine schemes, not one of 
which has yet made the slightest return 
for the money invested, or offers the 
most remote prospect of any future 
reimbursement. Can a situation more 
deplorable than that of these victims to 
bad, and to the want of good, measures 
beimagined? Driven from those lawful 
occupations, to which their early life 
had been devoted, by shameful expe- 
iments, which cost the projectors 
nothing, but which threatened destruc- 
tion to the experimentised—unfitted, 
of course, by long-contracted habits 
for such employments as the vampire 
grasp offree trade had not thenclutched, 
they were as entirely neglected by the 
government to whom they owed their 
ruin, as though the measure had been 
of a character the mischief of which 
was temporary, and the evil arising 
from it eradicable by patience and 
resignation. Nay, they were worse than 
neglected ; for the “ free trade” admi- 
nistration not only deprived them of a 


business by which they had been re-. 


Spectably supported, but saw them, 
without adopting one precautionary 
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step, duped into depositing the little 
all they possessed in schemings fraught 
with ruin, and unnational in every point 
of view. And we have here spoken, 
not of those who were victimised by 
gambling, but of a suffering class who, 
without intending to prey and exist 
upon the losses of others, made real 
investments in the different transatlantic 
and continental bonds, upon the faith 
of the specious representations of the 
stock-brokers, and probably under an 
impression that, if there was really 
any thing nefarious in the transactions, 
the government would not have suffered 
such cheating and juggling to exist, as 
it had so long existed, with impunity. 
Many persons of very limited income, 
who, from the enormous expense en- 
tailed by taxation upon the purchase 
of any commodity, found themselves 
barely able, even with the most penu- 
rious habits, to exist on the low rate 
of interest afforded by the stock of our 
debt, thus lost all they depended on, 
by the apathy with which the govern- 
ment regarded the ruinous extortions 
of foreign loan raisers, or gambling 
scheme inventors. 

Such of the unfortunates as were 
tainted with a spirit of chances met a 
fate far less dilatory, by speculating 
“ for the account,” which soon swept 
up the relics of ruined trade and recip- 
rocity folly. This mode of transact- 
ing business “ for the account” is al- 
ready illegal in the eye of the law, as 
the loser may refuse to pay the differ- 
ences ; and it may be thought that, as 
far as the government is concerned, all 
has been done possible to put an end 
to a system so much to be deprecated. 
But the brokers of the Stock Exchange 
have vitiated the wholesomeness of this 
legal interference, having guarded 
against all refusal of payment, by the 
plan of taking deposits beforehand 
from the parties thus speculating ; 
and, although these deposits may possi- 
bly be recoverable by an action at law, 
there is little fear of this, when it is 
remembered how averse is any “ dab- 
bler in the funds” to have his penchant 
publicly known; for such would be 
the taint attached to him, that his 
credit would be shaken, and, from a 
knowledge of how transitory property 
is when once within the vortex of Capel 
Court, his resources would, from that 
period, become a matter of doubt. 
Government had not, therefore, per- 
formed in full its duty, by declaring 
3 ¢ 
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such transactions illegal, and such 
losses irrecoverable. This prohibitory 
act had been, and was, daily evaded ; 
and only by preventing the formation 
of such loans and associations, or by 
destroying them in the bud when 
formed, could the mischievous effects 
they produced be prevented or eradicat- 
ed. An act, declaring all loaning of 
money to foreign states, without the 
sanction of a bill from parliament for 
each individual loan, illegal, would 
have been effectual ; for we do hope 
that such attempt to impoverish the 
many for the enrichment of the few, 
and that too, when to benefit the lat- 
ter was exporting for ever the wages 
of industry, would have met an oppo- 
sition, in the first instance, so deter- 
mined, as to have rendered future ap- 
plication evidently useless. But if it 
had been found that private influence 
occasionally had power sufficient to 
cause the permission necessary for so 
dangerous a purpose to pass, it would 
then have been imperative to put a 
stop to the practice altogether; for in 
no instance could it ever be other than 
injurious to the interests of the country. 
Any state requiring pecuniary aid for 
objects which, from some peculiarity of 
circumstances, might be beneficial to 
certain plans in which England was a 
party concerned, would always have 
the means of obtaining through our own 
government all requisite funds, and the 
people would be guaranteed, as they 
ought to be, for their advances. These 
occasions would be rare; the indebted 
states would have a creditor in the 
government capable of forcing a fulfil- 
ment of the pledges given; and the 
ruinous consequences, entailed by an 
unlimited outpouring of our money 
into foreign states, be avoided. Had 
any attention been given by the govern- 
ment, at the birth of the bubbles, to 
the dangerous results they might prove 
to the people, it could not but have 
struck the members of the administra- 
tion how necessary interference had 
become. At that period, however, 
no care for the welfare of the country 
could have been entertained by those 
in power; for even had they been 
short-sighted enough in the first in- 
stance to permit the concoction of 
such fraudulent and perfidious schemes, 
surely when million followed million, 
and delusion only engendered delusion, 
the most obtuse must have been con- 
vinced that the “ glory was departing.” 
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Nothing short of the most determined 
indifference can explain the conduct 
of the English government at that time ; 
for even the greatest ninny among the 
then administration could not but have 
known, that if A takes perpetually from 
B and gives to C, without C making 
any returns to B, the latter must be- 
come inevitably exhausted. We can 
readily account for Lord Goderich’s 
inattention at the crisis, for he was 
* God-send” hunting; but what, in 
the name of all that is considerate, 
were the rest of the ministers doing? 
They were indeed false and careless 
stewards ; and England, poor England ! 
will long rue the fatal era of their 
stewardship. 

It would be, but for the dreadful 
sequel we have lived to see, amusing 
enough to find how the “cunning 
Isaacs” of Capel Court contrived to 
turn the popular feeling and the slight 
portion of romance the English people 
possess to account. These worthies, 
who knew as much about liberty as a 
porcupine does of paternosters, were 
perpetually roaring out in favour of 
freedom, emancipation, liberated my- 
riads, and other clap-trap words then 
in great favour. The reason was ob- 
vious. Few of the sovereigns of Eu- 
rope— for most had some little sense 
of honour—would lend their naines 
deeply in any attempt to pilfer the 
English people; so, in consequence, 
the South American republics, where a 
few needy soldiers of fortune held 
supreme rule, being ready to promise 
any thing to obtain the money, were 
selected as the theatre of the scheming, 
and this, by the assistance ofthe clap- 
traps we have noticed, was most fully 
carried into effect. Qualities were 
discovered in the modern inhabitants 
of Peru that would have made Manco 
Copac hide his diminished head. Chili 
was found to contain a race of beings 
who would have beaten Aristides out 
of the field, and have ostracised them- 
selves every Christmas rather than for- 
feit the most unimportant pledge. Co- 
lumbia, Buenos Ayres, Mexico, and 
indeed the whole of the new world, it 
was evident was peopled by heroes, 
in whom it was difficult to declare 
whether honesty or bravery were the 
virtues most predominant. Such were 
the flattering assertions put in circula- 
tion by the Capel Courtiers ; and, 
unexposed as they were by those bound 
to unmask the fraud, we can scarcely 
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wonder that, with the added temptation 
of large emolument, the man-trap of 
Bartholomew Lane ensnared the mul- 
titude. John Bull was attacked on 
both his weak sides,—he could in- 
dulge his love for liberty with security 
to his purse. It was perfectly impos- 
sible to resist such a conjunction 
of excellences ; the Stock Exchange 
schemers knew this, and they tri- 
umphed. 

But with regard to these South 
American republics, by whom loans to 
the amount of about eighteen out of the 
fifty-four millions had been raised, an 
ample opportunity was afforded of en- 
suring and protecting the repayment, 
when Mr. Canning acknowledged the 
independence of those states. All- 
valuable as such a boon must have 
been and was, it could not have been 
too much to have asked, in return, of 
these governments about to be admitted 
into the brotherhood, to have some 
respect to the faith of nations, and not 
to enter the political arena with the 
foul stain of dishonesty attached to 
their names. An honest man would 
not enter into a treaty of amity and 
peace with a pickpocket; nor should 
an honest minister have guaranteed 
friendship, and an interchange of com- 
mercial relations, with governments to 
whom no contract was binding. The 
price of a recognition of the enfran- 
chisement of the states of the trans- 
Atlantic world should have been a return 
to honesty on their parts, and a guaran- 
tee that they would continue in that 
path. A just and steady government 
would have said, “ First fulfil your en- 
gagements with the people, and then 
enter into such fresh engagements with 
us if you will.” This, however, was 
not done ; indeed, the English minis- 
ters of that day appeared more anxious 
to acknowledge the new abortions of 
the other world than did the latter to 
be recognised. Mr. Canning’s A.-K.- 
Newmany romances, which like the 
“God-send” of Lord Goderich received 
the cheerings of the Commons of Eng- 
land, could not, of course, be intersper- 
sed with any pieces of common policy. 
“Think of my honour, David,” was 
the sentiment of this enthusiastic, but 
certainly inefficient, minister. It was 
forgotten, that we did not live in the 
days of Amadis de Gaul, and that 
such vulgar matters as pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence, were really things of 
weight with a nation of traders. Chi- 
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valry, however pleasing to the imagina- 
tion it may be when depicted in three 
volumes octavo, becomes marvellously 
expensive and outré when bound in 
the calf-skin of a premier, and read to 
us at a time when we are expecting 
common sense. Thus it was with Mr. 
Canning, who, in his eloquent boast 
about balancing the new world against 
the old, forgot the large balances already 
standing against the former; who, car- 
ried away by his detestation of the 
bonds imposed by Spain on her 
“ Indies,” erased from his memory all 
recollection of the “ bonds” these lat- 
ter had issued, to the ruin and impo- 
verishment of his countrymen. He 
gave up the golden opportunity of ob- 
taining justice for the nation whose 
official agent he was, and abandoned 
for tinsel Quixotism the real advan- 
tages circumstances afforded him. 
From the moment of recognition, when 
the states, having been duly entered 
on the roll of nations, could have 
nothing more to expect from the 
English government, the prospects of 
justice to their creditors have been 
distant indeed. By the treaty of amity 
and commerce, each republic had 
secured an authorisation of mercantile 
communications, and would derive all 
the emolument accruing therefrom. 
As honesty could not tempt or induce 
fair dealing to the creditor even when 
character might be supposed to be of 
some moment, recommendatory as it 
would have been to a government who 
proffered its alliance and support, it 
was not to be expected when self- 
interest was satisfied to the full, that 
the creditor had any hold whatever 
upon the indebted nations. Mr. Can- 
ning took care that self-interest should 
be gorged-; and the recognised states 
have been equally careful that the 
bondholders, left in the lurch by their 
own government, shall not receive 
greater countenance from that by 
which they have been plundered. 
Thus it will be seen, that not only 
did the administration of the day view, 
unmoved and uninterrupted, the public 
wealth of England lured by adven- 
turers from her soil, but that when 
opportunity did offer of recovering 
some portion, or making such arrange- 
ments as would have ultimately tended 
to secure a partial return, this oppor- 
tunity was most shamefully neglected ; 
and the already shuffling governments, 
by whom the money of the English 
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nation had been obtained under false 
pretences, were confirmed in their 
determination to evade payment, and 
encouraged in their evident tendency 
to shirk and defraud. It would puzzle 
those, so sanguine with respect to the 
cause of South American liberty, to 
discover a benefit derived to this cour 
try by the recognition, in any shape 
corresponding with the mischief and 
the loss. The mercantile ventures have 
not been more successful than those of 
finance; and our traders have to lament 
that, as in the last instance, they were 
induced to risk and lose their money, 
so, in the former one, their goods be- 
came the sacrifice. 

But it will appear strange to many, 
that although the government displayed 
such apathy in its non-interference with 
the export of capital, and evinced such 
culpable negligence in not arresting the 
progress of a system fraught with such 
serious consequences, that the Houses 
of Parliament should display equal dis- 
regard of the national welfare. Alas 
for poor human nature ! this is a marvel 
easily explained —a sphynx speedily 
unriddled. Very many of the members 
of both houses were most intimately 
connected with the bubbles of the day. 
Lord T: m, Lord N t, and 
Messrs. B ,M , and numerous 
others, stood forth examples! The 
real truth of the matter was, that the 
sanction of noble peers, and gentlemen 
with M.P. at the end of their names, 
had become a great desideratum with 
the parties forming the numberless 
schemings to which we have alluded. 
It could not fora moment be supposed 
that such noble lords and honourable 
gentlemen would permit their authority 
to be added to the prospectus without, 
as old Trapbois would have said, “a 
consideration.” It was equally clear, 
that some delicacy was requisite in the 
administration of this “ consideration,” 
so as not to offend the fine feelings of 
noble lords and honourable gentlemen ; 
and what was still worse, enabling pub- 
lic babble to insinuate, that the said 
noble lords and honourable gentlemen 
had aught at their hearts, in lending 
their hands, else than the public benefit. 

This matter was put at rest by the 
apportioning a certain number of shares 
to each director; and as these, in almost 
every instance, came out at a consider- 
able premium, the scions of aristocracy 
or senatorial dignity received in a most 
delicate manner the profit thus attached 
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to their portions. How, then, could it 
be wondered that the representatives of 
the nobility in the one house, and the 
representatives of the people in the 
other, were, as regarded the ruinous 
delusions about to rend asunder the 
bond of mercantile stability, sans eyes, 
Sans ears, sans sense, sans every thing, 
It was, in truth, from the Alpha to the 
Omega, a wilful betrayal of the public 
interests, either from buoyant enthu- 
siasm, short-sighted imbecility, hired 
imperturbility, or interested knavery, 
And when, at length, some poor dupes 
of various of the mine bubbles, in a 
sort of desperation, did rake up a sha- 
dow of an inquiry, it was found that 
Lord , or the Honourable Captain 

, or Messrs. A. B. and C., M.P.’s, 
had never acted as directors, and knew 
nothing of the matter. Indeed, it ap- 
peared, in many instances, that even 
where noble lords and gentlemen had 
contentedly pocketed the douceur thus 
kindly afforded them, they had not 
even qualified for directors, by pay- 
ing the call made, agreeable to the 
prospectus and regulations set forth; 
but that they had, as it was called, 
“sold the letter” at the premium then 
current, leaving the purchaser to pay 
the demanded instalment, and thus 
had really never for a moment pos- 
sessed any interest in the schemes to 
which their names were affixed, and to 
which they had merely been acting the 
part of decoy ducks. This will at 
once explain why parliament did not 
interfere, and will serve to place in an 
additional light the demoralising effect 
of such a hot-bed of gaming as is the 
Stock Exchange, the influence of which, 
as is here shewn, extends not only to 
the trader struggling against the vicis- 
situdes of commerce, and anxious to 
realise rapid gain, in order that his 
mental anxiety may end by the ac- 
quirement of sufficient funds to retire 
with, but has also corrupted those 
whose station ought to have rendered 
them, like Cwsar’s wife, above sus- 
picion, and the responsibility of whose 
character as legislators should impera- 
tively have kept them aloof from any 
participation in a system they would in 
all probability be called upon to put 
an end to. 

Referring again to the extraordinary 
quiescence with which the government 
of England viewed the departure of 
wealth wrung from commerce to dis- 
tant climes, whence it was barely pos- 
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sible any return could be received; or 
to more contiguous powers, which, if 
not in actual array against us, it was 
well known were only prevented from 
such hostile attitude by self-interest 
and a necessity for our aid ; it is per- 
plexing in the extreme to imagine, 
what possible idea our rulers of that 
day could have formed, as to any be- 
nefit derivable to the people of the 
empire from this casting away of her 
wealth in far-away lands. Some 
writer, we forget who, observes that 
riches are like manure, only service- 
able when spread about; but this 
would not apply where the spreading 
was all at the expense of one person 
over the grounds of another. Could 
the minister have thought the nation 
too wealthy, that the wholesale drain- 
ing was suffered to go on uninterfered 
with? or was the non-stoppage of the 
loan system in the slightest degree 
likely to benefit the English govern- 
ment itself, should it, from any con- 
tingency, be compelled to apply to the 
people for aid? There can be but 
little doubt, that had the administration 
dammed up by an act of parliament 
this channel for the flowing out of our 
capital, the surplus money then sup- 
posed to exist would have found vent 
in some other way; and as its opera- 
tion would by the act have been con- 
fined to the empire, or the colonies, it 
could not have been but beneficial. A 
company to fertilise Dartmoor would 
have expended its funds among us — 
an association to recover the wave- 
hidden territory of Earl Godwin would 
have disbursed its resources in this 
country —rail-roads to John o’Groats’ 
house — tunnels under St. George’s 
channel — velocipede companies to 
Ben Lomond, might have been esta- 
blished ; and there would have been 
no comparison of evils between such 
as these and the equally Utopian pro- 
jects by which the riches of Great 
Britain were carried for ever from her 
shores. But the chances are, that 
better channels would have been found 
for the employment of idle wealth ; 
that modes of circulation would have 
been discovered, by which industry, 
advantaged and encouraged, would 
have no longer pined upon the pauper- 
roll; by which enterprise, directed and 
developed, would have benefited civi- 
lisation; by which genius, buoyant 
with the prospect of support, would 
have enlightened the world. If there 
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was at these periods, as is asserted, a 
surplus of wealth for which no employ- 
ment could be found, it is evident that 
it had better have rusted in idleness, 
than have been squandered in following 
wills-o’-the-wisp over foreign quag- 
mires. We are, however, rather scep- 
tical of this surplus, or overabundant 
treasure. That an apparent super- 
abundance was fancied, we can readily 
enough believe; but had it actually 
existed, the subsequent distress would 
not have been experienced. The loss, 
all extensive and all complete as it 
was, would but have proved the sacri- 
fice of so much useless money, which 
might affect the luxuries, but could not 
touch the vital interests of trade. A 
few carriages might have been aban- 
doned, a coach-horse or two sold, and 
a pampered menial dismissed ; but the 
shop of the trader would not have been 
closed — the sheriff’s officer would not 
have kept vigil over the goods and 
chattels—the store of the merchant 
would not have been “ to let”—the 
auctioneer would not have ruled su- 
preme over the “ furniture and effects” 
— the commissioners of bankrupts 
would not have been absolutely fagged 
with work and gorged with fees—the 
poor-rate would not have trebled its 
amount—nor the coroner have prayed 
for ubiquity, that he might not have 
been in arrear. It is evident the over- 
abundant wealth was a phantom, and 
that when it was drawn upon to meet 
the call of need, it melted into empty 
air, and fell back upon those sources 
whence the sanguine speculator de- 
rived his sole subsistence. A_ go- 
vernment would not be justified in 
seeing the superfluities of the people 
cast into channels tending to deprive 
them permanently of all luxury; but 
it would be a venial fault, compared 
with that of witnessing apathetically 
the utter sacrifice of the necessary 
wealth by which the trade of the 
nation was supported, and the heavy 
taxation it laboured under complied 
with. An empire is then placed much 
in the situation of an imbecile person. 
So long as its frolics are harmless, or 
confined to the innocent destruction of 
toys and baubles, or to a few harmless 
freaks and somersets, it would be bad 
policy in the guardian to expose to the 
world the slight aberration of intellect 
displayed by such absurdities. But 
when from specimens of folly, acts of 
madness arise, when the estate itself is 
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likely to be wrecked by the lavish 
profusion with which baubles are 
bought, or knaves patronised, it then 
becomes a guardian’s duty to take in 
hand the reins of government with a 
tight curb, to use the powers intrusted 
him by the law, and to cause a writ 
de lunatico inquirendo to be forthwith 
issued. And the minister, if he had 
been an honest guardian, when he ob- 
served the public mind so deeply tainted 
with mania, as it is shewn the English 
nation has been in days scarce past, 
would have decided that a writ de lu- 
natico ought to have issued from the 
parliament of Great Britain, to restrain 
the insane from squandering his sub- 
stance. We do not mean to say that 
the administration of that day were 
mixed up with the bubbles and de- 
ceptions then in vogue ; but this we do 
say, that they might as well have been, 
for any effort they directed against the 
roguery. We remember it was a 
common observation with the govern- 
ment scribes at that period, to say that 
the evil (when they discovered it was 
an evil) would work its own cure. 
What would be said of a writer who 
recommended the same prescription 
for the cholera morbus now? and yet 
we consider the Stock Exchange in- 
fluenza a far more dreadful pest. Dr. 
Daun’s most malignant cholera would 
but destroy the attacked; while the 
influenza of Capel Court exterminates 
the victim, beggars his family, taints 
his connexions, and blights his memory. 
Besides, “the faculty” risk contagion 
in their intercourse with the diseased 
of the cholera—they have bowels like 
their fellows. The Stock Exchange 
quacks are in no such jeopardy; they 
attend a sick victim to his end with 
impunity ; they have no bowels even 
of compassion; they are as empty as 
the prospects they hold forth, as hollow 
as the mines they profess to empty — 
as unfixed to principle as the stock 
they transfer to price. 

It may be asked, could any govern- 
ment check a people determined to 
game away their substance? and is 
the fault to be laid at the -door of the 
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administration, if the nation chooses 
to become the prey of gamblers with 
its eyes open, when those in authority 
held out no inducement for such weak- 
ness, and were uninterested in the 
matter? To this we answer, yes, 
When the country is in a ferment re- 
specting the cholera, would the minis- 
try not be culpable if it yielded up 
the empire to the doctrines, dictation, 
and care of Dr. Eady or Mr. St. John 
Long? If either of these eminent 
practitioners put forth a prospectus, 
announcing not only a perfect cure for 
the disease, but an absolute renovation 
of the system to such as imbibed their 
specifics, would the government be 
held harmless in the matter? When 
disease was followed by death, and the 
black cart trailed its heavy wheel to- 
wards the pit of the cast-in thousands, 
would not execration, louder than the 
summoning bell, have heaped its curses 
on those who, with the power to do so, 
did not establish a board of health, 
composed of men of honour, who might 
be trusted? And what can be said of 
a ministry, who gave up to quackery 
and Capel Court the moral and real 
existence of the nation, who established 
no board of health, nay, not even a 
board of honesty, for that would have 
been alone sufficient? There was but 
wanting some check, some unmasking 
by the men in power, to shew a think- 
ing nation the empty rubbish for which 
all that was dear to them and to their 
posterity was offered as a sacrifice. 
The deluded and deserted people may 
say with Effie Deans, and with more 
justice, to the then ministry, than 
could apply to her case, “A word 
would have saved me, and ye would 
not speak it.” 

We will in a third paper do our 
best, as a rider to our exposure, to 
point out to the unfortunate dupes 
holding the “ embroidered paper,” how 
they may best proceed in their despe- 
rate situation, Without either prin- 
cipal or interest, they cannot be in a 
worse position than they now are: we 
have only to hope, that, by following our 
suggestions, they will be in a better.* 


* We beg to rectify the difference of value stated in our first article on this 
subject (p. 583), to have shewn itself during a period of six years, and which is 


there altogether misprinted. 

Difference in Brazilian 421 qf cent. 
ss Buenos Ayres 75 -77__,, 
ce Chilian 723-744 ,, 
Columbian ... 83 -84 


It should be as follows :— 


Difference in Greek 
= Mexican .. 
as Peruvian... 
- Portuguese 
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BITS OF CLASSICALITY.— NO. Il. 


Woman—J.K. Autumnus—J.K. Christmas Poem—Q. 


IV. 
GOLDSMITH’S STANZAS ON “* WOMAN.” 


Wuen lovely Woman stoops to folly, 
And finds too late that men betray, 
What charm can soothe her melancholy, 
What art can wash her guilt away ? 
The only art her guilt to cover, 

To hide her shame from every eye, 
To give repentance to her lover, 

And wring his bosom — is, to die. 


Idem Latiné redditum. 


Fcemina cim vetito infelix succumbit amori, 
Et sero invenit tradere posse viros ; 

Pellere tristitiam quali dulcedine possit? 
Non abolendum animo qua luat arte nefas? 

Si cupiat tenebris tam triste abscondere crimen, 
Eripere opprobii vulnere dulce decus, 

Aut juvenem digné mercede rependere falsum — 
Inveniet sola feemina morte viam. 

Dulverton. 


V. 
AUTUMNUS. 


Autumni subiere vices. Natura colores 
Induitur varios, nec sine honore nitet. 

Ver ridet juvenile—rubet maturior estas — 
Et proprias laudes aspera jactat hyems. 
Gratior Autumnus, me judice, jungit in uno 

Ver, letam estatem, tristitiamque hyemis. 
Dulverton. 


VI. 
A CHRISTMAS POEM. 


Little Jack Horner 
Sat in the corner, 
Eating his Christmas pie ; 
He put in his thumb, 
And he pull’d out a plum, 
And said, * What a sweet boy am 1!” 


Idem Latiné redditum. 


Sedens Johannes parvus in angulo 

Hornerus edit crustula Christmica ;* 
Et dixit, ut pruna extrahebat 
Pollice, “ Quam sum ego suavis infans !” 


* Vox ficta ob necessitatem Alcaicam, 
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We do not hesitate to confess that we 
think rather lightly of French poetry 
generally: —the mind and the lan- 
guage of the people are perfectly in- 
capable of appreciating the pure and 
noble epos. If any proof be required 
of the truth of our assertion, we would 
instance La Harpe’s comparison of 
Voltaire’s Henriade to the Lusiad and 
the Paradise Lost. A more miserable 
error of judgment appears to us im- 
possible. The Muse of the Henriade 
bears a stronger resemblance to the 
spangled Columbine of the modern 
pantomime than to the fair and radiant 
spirit whose face breathed an inspira- 
tion over every page of the blind singer 
of the fall of man. We are not insen- 
sible to the genius of Voltaire— it was 
bright and manifold; but he has no 
more right to occupy the throne of epic 
poetry in France than Pope has in our 
own country. 

We have been induced to make these 
remarks by the recollection of a criti- 
cism upon Wordsworth, which was 
published in the Revue Encyclopédique 
some years ago, and which convinced 
us that the sentiment of La Harpe had 
many echoers in the nineteenth cen- 
tury: —“ His (Wordsworth’s) most 
celebrated work,” says the reviewer, 
“is an odd, fantastic poem (poeme 
bizarre), entitled the Excursion. His 
ballads are merely sentimental fooleries 
(niaiseries sentimentales).” The feel- 
ings which incline a Frenchman to 
admire Moore render him unable to 
understand Wordsworth. The cartoons 
of Raphael might seem odd, and we 
dare say they would, to the eye of a 
wild Indian; but the man of thought 
and knowledge will look upon them 
as the handwriting of one mightier than 
the children of men. The poetry of 
Wordsworth addresseth itself to the 
soul in its purer and nobler state; it 
requireth not the music of sweet sounds, 
for its voice is Truth—and it despiseth 
all costly garments of rich words, for it 
is Beauty. It is religion in its most 
heavenly character; and the critic of 
the Revue Encyclopédique was utterly 
wrong in supposing for an instant that 
the lake poets — such as Wordsworth, 
and Coleridge, and Wilson—were only 
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the Quakers and Methodists of English 
poetry. 

A mighty change has, however, taken 
place of late years in French poetry. 
Before the publication of the songs of 
Béranger, lyric poetry was scarcely 
regarded : the works of Malherbe and 
J. B. Rousseau, indeed, were in every 
library ; but for any practical purpose, 
they might as well have been in the 
tomb with their authors. They formed 
the subject of occasional conversation ; 
but out of fifty who talked about them, 
not more than one knew any thing of 
their compositions. The first sound of 
the voice of Béranger was like the call 
of a trumpet —his Chansons passed 
like a watchword from man to man, 
and a warm and living spirit came up 
from among the dry bones of ancient 
poetry. Many of the French poets 
have been moulders of words rather 
than creators of ideas, measuring every 
term as if poetry were only a branch 
of the mathematics. Béranger, on the 
contrary, was all life and energy — full 
of joy and liberty ; the links of slavery 
seemed to fall off at his touch. How 
bitter the reproach of Christian pusil- 
lanimity in his Chant de Victoire des 
Ottomans! Kill on. 


** Les rois Chrétiens ne la vengeront 
pas!” 


We have been frequently surprised 
at the ignorance so often manifested, 
even by men of cultivated minds, of 
the modern poetry of France. How 
few know any thing except the name 
of the works of Louis Lemercier, or 
Lamartine, or Casimir Delavigne, or 
even Victor Hugo! The last, indeed, 
has been spoken of frequently in the 
public prints, and his Dernier Jour 
d’un Condamné has become rather 
widely known. Detached poems may 
have been translated in the Foreign 
Reviews ; notices, indeed, we have read 
both of Lamartine and Delavigne, ac- 
companied by extracts, but without 
any English version—a praiseworthy 
mode, certainly, of making a reader, 
ignorant of any language save his own, 
acquainted with an author! 

The lady whose compositions we are 
going to introduce to our readers, al- 
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though enjoying considerable reputa- 
tion in her own country, has hardly 
ever been heard of in England. 
Madame Tastu’s poems in 1827 
had gone through four editions ; and 
since that period another may, for 
aught we know, have been added to 
the number. Our readers must recol- 
lect the dispute which has been so 
long pending in France between the 
disciples of classicism and romanticism, 
of the latter of which Victor Hugo has 
ever been so ardent a supporter. We 
have no idea of entering into the argu- 
ment at present; we merely allude to 
it, because Madame Tastu seems to us 
to have presented, in one or two of her 
poems, a most beautiful union of the 
spirits of antiquity and romance.* We 
purpose devoting a paper, at a future 
season, to the works of V. Hugo and 
the modern poets of France, and we 
shall postpone until that time our 
thoughts upon the contest. With the 
Revue Encyclopédique, we consider the 
distinguishing quality of Madame Tastu 
to consist in vigour of thought. The 
perusal of her poems reminds one of 
the rich and stately imagery of Mrs. 
Hemans, but Madame Tastu wants the 
proud triumphal flow of our accom- 
plished lyrist. In the versification of 
both there is an occasional obscurity 
resulting from too anxious a desire of 
poetising every word. The French 
critics have remarked the same defect 
in the songs of Béranger. The purest 
specimens of severe and unornamented 
French poetry are to be found in the 
hymns and canticles of Racine ; yet it 
is a fact no less singular than true, that 
no version of them has been produced ! 
Before we illustrate our observations 
by a few extracts, we will translate a 
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curious passage from the notice of 
Madame Tastu in the Revue Encyclo- 
pédique : — 

‘* Female writers,” says the critic, 
‘* possess, it is true, a peculiar advan- 
tage over us when they are wise enough 
to remain in their proper position. Every 
word, every phrase, comes from their pen 
with a particular energy—une sorte de 
virginité. Listen to the conversation of 
men about literature or politics, or, above 
all, love. They are not ignorant, they 
know quite well, that their hearers will 
take the trouble to refute all their argu- 
ments. Thus, our words decrease in 
strength daily, and become like coins 
from which a circulation of many years 
hath effaced the inscription. We see 
the converse of this in women. An 
habitual reserve represses the manifes- 
tation of their thoughts ; and that cus- 
tom which renders the conversation of 
vulgar women so dull (terne) and insigni- 
ficant, imparts an inexpressible charm to 
the discourse of her upon whom nature 
hath bestowed a more attractive spirit. 
The vivacity of their sentiments, there- 
fore, must of necessity be veiled under a 
timidity of language. Hence it is that 
every word, however simple, by the 
skilful use they know how to make ofit, 
reveals upon their lips sensations the 
most profound and ideas the most spirit- 
ed. The mind of the listener is spell- 
bound by an uninterrupted succession of 
happy surprises — une continuité d’heu- 
reuses surprises.” 


We know not if the reviewer’s meta- 
physics be true: for our own part, when 
we are listening to that esprit supérieur 
of which he speaks, criticism has no 
place in our feelings; we have no wish, 
at such times, to analyse our admira- 
tion. But to return to Madame Tastu : 
the introductory lines— The Echo of the 
Harp—are very elegant. 


** Poor poet-harp! upon the wall suspended 
Thou sleepest, in that silence long unbroke ! 
The night-wind, with its cold and wandering breath, 
Upon thy chord a whisper hath awoke. 

So sleepeth in my breast this hidden lyre, 
Untouched save by the muse’s hand alone. 
Then when a mighty word, a dream, a thought, 
A pilgrim fancy, lovely in its tone, 

Shaketh the flowers from its passing wing, 

It vibrates suddenly ; the sound that leapeth 
Into the clouds my bosom doth not hear— 
The echo of that sound alone it keepeth.”’ 


There are some beautiful lines in 
L’ Etoile de la Lyre—to our ears, a 


pass on to a poem which we like still 
better, for its unaffected pathos—the 


very sweet and graceful title. Butwe Leaves of the Willow-tree. 


* If we may judge from her poem to Victor Hugo, she is an admirer of the style 
of that singular writer. 
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“« The air was pleasant ; the last autumn day 
With its sad parting tore away 
The garland from the tree : 
I look’d, and lo! before me pass’d 
The sun, the autumn, life, at last— 
One company ! 






Sitting alone a mossy trunk beside, 

The presence of the evil days to hide 
From my heart I sought ; 

Upon the stream, amid my musing grief, 

Silently fell a wither’d leaf: 

I look’d, and thought ! 


Over my head an ancient willow-tree — 
My hand, all indolent and listlessly, 

A green bough taketh ; 
The light leaves casting, one by one, 
lw atch, as on the stream they run, 
The course each taketh. 






O folly of my fancy’s idle play ! 
Il asked each broken fragment on its way, 
Of future years ; 
Link’d to thy fortune, let me see 
What is my ‘fate of life to he— 
Gladness, or tears ? 


One moment only in my longing sight — 

Like a bark that glideth in the light 
Upon the main, 

The billow hurls it ’gainst the shore, 

The little leaf returns no more— 

I wait in vain, 


Another leaf upon the stream I throw, 

Seeking my fond lute’s fate to know, 
If fair it be: 

Vainly 1 look for miracles to-day ; 

My oracle the wind hath borne aw ay, 

And hope from me ! 



























Upon this water where my fortune dieth, 
My song upon the zephyr’s pinion flieth, 

The wild wind’s track, 
Oh! shall I cast a vow more dear 
Upon this faithless stream ?—my hand, with fear, 
Hath started back ! 






My feeble heart its weakness knoweth well, 

Yet cannot banish that dark gloomy spell — 
That vague affright : 

The sick heart heedeth each mysterious thing : 

About my soul the clouds are gathering, 

Blacker than night ! 


The green bough falleth from my hands to earth ; 
Mournfully I turn’d unto my hearth, 
Yet slow and ill: 
And in the night, around that willow-tree 
And its prophetic leaves, my memory 
Did wander still.” 





Many of our mornings—-we may Madame Tastu’s poetry came upon our 
say nights —of late have been passed heart like a summer-wind upon the face 
among old and mouldering books; and of one who hath been sitting in a sick 
the gentle pathos and beauty of room during the long hours of June. 
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We think no one can read the Leaves 
of the Willow-tree without acknow- 
ledging the author's skill in softening 
the passions and “ moving the heart.” 
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lime, that they may open in peace and 


joy on the gentler visions of domestic 
tenderness ! 


The next extract we purpose making 


We feel that she is in earnest, and 
our feelings go along with her. Ma- 
dame Tastu laments, in her poem to 
Victor Hugo, that her eyes droop be- 
neath the excessive light of the sun of 
poetry. She has no cause of sorrow ; 
happy is that individual whose eyes 
close only on the terrible and the sub- 


is from the poem on Death; which 
the French reviewer calls an elegy im- 
bued with a melancholy so sweet, and a 
philosophy so profound.* 

We should be doing the author in- 
justice, if we did not give some pas- 
sages, at least, of La Mort in the 
original. 


* Quand de la vie essayant le voyage, 
L’enfant sourit 4 son naissant destin, 
La Mort est la! comme un léger nuage 
Elle apparait 4 horizon lointain : 
Sans redouter cette ombre fugitive, 
Qu’apercoit seule une mére craintive, 
ll rit, bercé d’ignorance et d’espoir ; 
Son beau matin ne prévoit point de soir. 
La Mort est la, quand des jours de l’enfance, 
Aux mains du temps, le sable est écoulé. 
Avec effroi, la vive adolescence 
Distingue alors son fantime voilé : 
Au sein des jeux, aux heures de l’étude, 
Une soudaine et vague inquiétude 
Vers cet objet raméne son regard ; 
Le voile obscur se souléve plus tard. 
Il est une heure, ot l’aveugle jeunesse 
D’un vain espoir laisse échapper l’ivresse — 
Heure funeste, ot les premiers malheurs 
Font a nos yeux verser les premiers pleurs ; 
Oi tout entier le monde se révéle ! 
La Mort est la; mais la Mort parait belle ! 
C’est une jeune ange, au maintien triste et doux ; 
D’un léger deuil le voile l’environne, 
De pales fleurs son beau front se couronne ; 
C’est un ami qui s'approche de nous ; 
D’aucun effrot sa marche n'est suivie ; 
Ses chastes mains, du flambeau de la vie 
Contre le sol pressent l’éelat mortel ; 
Mais d’un regard il endort la souffrance, 
Mais tous ses traits rayonnent d’espérance, 
Mais il sourit et nous montre le ciel ! 
Du jour bientét le midi nous éclaire, 
Et, dégagé des vapeurs du matin, 
L’ange grandit; son front devient sévere 
En dépouillant ce nuage incertain, 
Plus il avance et plus on le redoute ; 
Tous les trésors amassés sur la route, 
Sa vaste main s’ouvre pour les ravir, 
Et c’est alors que la Mort fait pdlir ! 
Mais elle approche et s’agrandit sans cesse ; 
L'dme entrevoit le terme du chemin ; 
Déja s’enfuit sous l’ombre qui s’abaisse, 
L’éclat mourant d’un soir sans lendemain. 
Du poids des ans s’accroit notre faiblesse ; 
La Mort est la! courbés par la vieillesse, 
Quand nous touchons a ses pieds redoutés, 
Son front immense est cache dans la nue ; 
Mais si le spectre échappe a notre vue, 
Nous le sentons debout a nos cétés!” 


* “ Elégie empreinte d'une mélancolie si douce, et d'une philosophie si 


profonde,”’ 
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We have omitted a few lines towards the conclusion. 


our translation : 


We are aware that the charge of 
imitation may be brought against some 


«* Embarking on the sea of life, 

The infant smiles at coming years ; 

But death is there! and like a small thin cloud 
Upon the horizon’s edge appears ; 

Seen only by the mother’s eye, 

Which ever watcheth fearfully. 

He laugheth in his cradle of delight, 

His lovely morning thinketh not of night. 
Death is there! when in the hands of time 

The sands of infancy are running by, 

The veiled phantom riseth up 

Unto youth’s affrighted eye. 

In the bosom of his play 

A sudden restlessness doth bring, 

Even from wisdom’s flowery way, 

His heart back to that fearful thing — 

Slowly falleth back the veil from that dark visioning ! 
There is an hour, when from our blinded youth 

The drunkenness of empty dreaming flies— 

An hour of mourning, when the voice of grief 
Draweth the first tear from our shaded eyes : 
All earth unmantleth itself to sight. 

Death is there! but Death appeareth bright. 
"Tis a young angel, in his bearing sweet, 

With a light mourner-garment folded round ; 

With pale, pale flowers his shining head is crown'd, 
And like a friend he cometh nigh ‘to greet — 

No sound of fear is following his feet ; 

His pure hand presseth from the torch of life 
Its mortal brightness on the ground ; 

His face doth breathe a slumber upon pain, 

He smiles, and pointeth to the heaven around. 
The daylight gleameth on our hearts forlorn, 
And, shaking off the vapours of the morn, 

The angel waxeth mightier, and proud 

From behind the fading cloud 

His forehead towereth up in scorn! 

He strideth forward, and men’s spirits quake ! 
His mighty hand unfolds itself, to take 

The towers in his path—the warrior in his mail ! 
Then it is that Death doth make the heart grow pale. 
He cometh nigh, and towereth ceaselessly — 
The soul beholds the boundary of its way. 
Already ’neath the stooping shadow it departeth, 
The dying light of eve without another day ! 
The w ‘eight of age upon our neck doth hang — 
Death is there ! ‘by years and sorrow bow'd. 
While we are kneeling at his dreadful feet, 

His face is hidden in a cloud ; 


But if the darkness from our sight the spectre hide, 


We feel its presence all around—on every side. 


And I shall die! yea, time shall bring 
The sad and lonely day — 
A day of silence, whence returns not 
The music of my bosom’s lay. 
Yea, when the joys the future keepeth 
Shall seek me, earth will knaw me not; 
A flower, a lonely flower, that dieth 
In some green woodland spot ; 
A little perfume, and a few pale leaves, 
To keep my memory unforgot.” 
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We shall now offer 


parts of the foregoing composition, and 
m the description of the angel hiding 
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his head in the clouds the charge might 
be supported ; but we think, as a 
whole, and articularly i in the lines we 
have ar in italics, La Mort is ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. The advance of 
the angel will recall to the mind of the 
reader that splendid passage in Aken- 
side’s Pleasures of Imagination, in 
which he portrays the genius walking 
among the thick clouds “ with dread- 
ful action.” We stated, in a former 
part of this paper, our opinion, in uni- 
son with the French critic, that the 
quality of Madame Tastu’s mind is 
vigour of thought. The poem on 
Death will bear us out in our as- 
sertion. Can any thing be more sub- 
lime than the idea of death rising up a 
veiled phantom,— a dark dream, a mys- 
tery, even in the bosom ofa child’s play? 
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Mark the charm of the expression 
sein. The angel opening his vast 
hand to destroy all the riches which 
had been gathered together in his 
path, is an image worthy of Milton: it 
reminds us of the helmet in Homer. 
But perhaps the finest thought is fee/- 
ing the presence of the spectre, even 
when the darkness has hidden it from 
our sight. Our recollections irresisti- 
bly return to the vision of the Tema- 
nite. Surely the French are the most 
singular nation upon earth ; who would 
have thought of taking a butterfly for 
a motto to such a poem! L’Ange 
Gardien will form a meet companion 
to La Mort: probably we had better 
have made mention of it first. We 
will translate a few stanzas. The poem 
is in the form of a dialogue. 


* O beautiful this spirit! not of earth — 
The blessed guardian of our destiny ! 
With Eden-flowers his head is crown'd -— 
He shineth with light eternally. 
Beside the cradle his mysterious voice 
Stilleth the yearnings of the troubled breast, 
Bending the passions to his gentle will : 
From age to age he leadeth us to rest. 


THE CHILD. 


In this dark life, thick-veiled from my eyes, 
What fate awaiteth me? or joy, or tears ? 
Longing to reach that dim-seen far-off hope, 

My soul would spring beyond the bound of years. 
Night walketh in the heaven, but restless thought 
My waking eyes unto the future turneth ; 

In vain my playmates call me, and my hand 

The hand which seeketh it, in anger spurneth. 


THE ANGEL. 


Among the sports of merry play 

Be not thy face a mourner-guest ; 

Follow before the eye of God thy laughing way ; 
Infant, list to me! 1 guide thee unto rest. 


THE YOUNG MAIDEN. 


How wide the sky before my face unfolds ! 

Nature how lovely to my tranced soul ! 

All feelings of my heart, all garnerings of mine eyes, 
My lips in whisperings of music roll. 

Where run those chieftains of the deep-toned lyre? 
Tn the arena still a choir may stand ; 

May I not, lighting by their side a path, 

Spring forth, alone and free, my lyre in my hand? 


THE ANGEL. 


Thy future wreath is on thy brow, 

Thy head with orange-flowers is crown’d ; 
Why seek a vain and lying hope, 

By thy duty sweetly bound ? 

Those evil thoughts I breathe away ; 

Oh, weep not for the eagle’s nest! 

Follow a lowlier, sweeter way 

Virgin, trust to me! I guide thee unto rest.” 





On the Banks of the Rhine. 


Madame Tastu seems to have de- 
lightfully translated, if we may so 
speak, the Scripture promise, God 
hath given his angels charge over him. 
The impetuosity ofa young and ardent 
woman is finely pictured in her desire 
to spring into the arena where the 
masters of music are gathered together, 
with only her lyre in her hand! it is 
in the lofty spirit of the Grecian lyric. 
We are paying Madame Tastu a high 
compliment, in saying that her imita- 
tions of Thomas Moore are among the 
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worst things in the book ; she has too 
much talent to be a successful imitator. 
Come o'er the Sea will never do. Ben- 
demeer’s Stream is better done; but 
they are failures. Canaris, the Greek 
chieftain, is a favourite with the French 
poets. Madame Tastu has written a 
poem entitled the Infant of Canaris. 
We remember a stanza by Casimir 
Delavigne, in which Canaris, in de- 
lirium, fancies himself in the presence 
of the enemy : 


« Tl a soif des combats ; il reve l’incendie ; 
Des oppresseurs de sa patrie, 
Vers horizon lointain il a vu les vaissaux : 
Il s’écrie, il s’agite, et sur la mer absente 
Il embrasse, en espoir, la flotte menagante.” 


Our limits will not permit of our 
continuing our translations, or taking 
any notice of a more recent work by 
the same author, Chroniques de France. 
We could adduce many more instances 
of graceful thought and felicitous ex- 
pression ; but, after the examples al- 
ready given, it is unnecessary. One 
line, however, we may notice, in the 
Last Day of the Year, which pleased 
us exceedingly. The poet is address- 
ing the new year, and she asks, 


** Quels beaux jours dorment dans ton 
sein ?”’ 


What beautiful days are sleeping in thy 
bosom ? 


The coming new year will allow us, 
we hope, to answer for it, that many 
sunny days of poetry and joy are in 
store for the fair author; and with 
this pleasing assurance we bid her 
farewell. 


ON THE BANKS OF THE RHINE. 


Fix it up, fill it high, we'll be jolly awhile, 
Though far from the shores of our own native isle ; 
We've little to think of, and less to repine, 

While quafting old hock on the Banks of the Rhine. 


The Thames is a river that flows to the sea, 

With old oak-born bulwarks of Englishmen free ; 

But her shores, though they’re lovely, are scant of the vine, 
So I quaff my old hock on the Banks of the Rhine. 


I’ve love for my mistress, and love for my land— 

I fawn not or cringe to the lord in command ; 

The roses of peace and the myrtle are mine, 

While quafting old hock on the Banks of the Rhine. 


O who would be cursed with the cares of the state ? 
Enough to be doomed to the after-world fate, 
Without bending here to a sorrowful shrine, 

Nor quaffing old hock on the Banks of the Rhine. 


Then fill—fill it high! 


As it foams to the skies, 


The gods shall behold it with envious eyes; 
But a fig for the gods and their nectar divine, 
While quaffing old hock on the Banks of the Rhine. 


Drachenfells, 1827. 
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ANOTHER BILL; WHICH IS NOT “‘ THE BILL;” 


The Bill again. 


BUT SOMETHING 


QUITE DIFFERENT FROM “ THE BILL.” 


Tue Times newspaper, in July last, 
upbraided ministers for their remissness 
in not taking some decided measures 
against “ the public enemy !” 

What person or what body of per- 
sons was it, that was thus described as 
morally and all but legally outlawed? 
What was this “ public enemy,” against 
whom the government were besought 
to take decisive measures ? 

The persons spoken of under this 
opprobrious and exciting term were, 
the minority of the House of Commons, 
-——a minority comprehending a large 
proportion of the leading men of the 
empire,— if vast property, great talent, 
and matured judgment and experience, 
could entitle men to be placed in the 
first rank. This body of 250 senators 
were actually thus marked out for pub- 
lic vengeance, on no other ground than 
that of their determination, that so ex- 
tensive a measure as the Reform Bill, 
affecting more or less every interest and 
every class in the community, should 
not pass without close examination and 
serious discussion. 

The clamorous cry of the Times was, 
“ Pass the Bill,— pass it instantly,— 
pass it without a moment's delay.” The 
opposing minority in the House of 
Commons replied, that haste was the 
worst possible mode of proceeding in 
settling a new constitution ; and that a 
plan of government and legislation 
which was intended to last for centuries, 
ought certainly to occupy more than a 
few hours in the construction. They 
also followed up this view of the 
question by a persevering and laborious 
examination of the proposed scheme in 
all its details. 

For this entirely just and wise course 
of proceeding were the minority in the 
House of Commons denounced as 
“ the public enemy ;” and every one 
who remembers the language held by 
the radical and Whig journals during 
this discussion, with reference to the 
proceedings in the committee on the 
Reform Bill, must agree with us in the 
conviction,—that if ministers had been 
capable of proposing the instant im- 
prisonment or banishment of every 
man who dared to utter a syllable 
against the Bill,— they would have 
found at least one warm abettor and 
applauder in the Times newspaper. 

To the tone thus atrociously at- 
tempted to be given to the public 


mind, and to the excitement which 
was successfully administered to the 
passions of the mob, we owe the 
horrors of the Bristol conflagration. 
Sir Charles Wetherell was not merely 
looked upon by the Bristol radicals as 
a steady opposer of the Bill; he was 
viewed, under the teaching of the 
Times, as a man who had led the way 
in a “wicked” and “ abominable” 
system of vexatious and causeless de- 
lay. It was by descriptions of this 
kind that he had been made so ex- 
ceedingly obnoxious to the minds of 
the ultra-reformers of Bristol. The 
result need only to be called to mind ; 
but the real cause of that dreadful 
result is only to be found in the in- 
flammatory diatribes of the ministerial 
journals, by whom Sir Charles and his 
coadjutors were described as a sort of 
monster, and denominated in plain 
terms, “ the public enemy !” 

However, this wickedness has run 
its course. We are now at liberty to 
look back upon the past, and to ask 
ourselves whether the prolonged dis- 
cussions of July and August last were 
indeed, as we were constantly told, 
vexatious ;—whether the objections then 
raised were really frivolous ;—and whe- 
ther the weeks thus spent were truly 
wasted, and criminally wasted. 

Every inquiry of this kind is fully 
answered by that fourth or fifth edition 
of “ the Bill” which Lord John Russell 
has just laid upon the table of the House. 
The answer is to be found in the alter- 
ations which have been made. For 
if, in that new and corrected copy of 
the scheme, it appeared that some one 
point,—if, indeed, it were but one 
point, —was now conceded, respecting 
which the ministers contended, in July 
last, during a whole long evening’s de- 
bate, triumphing at last, not by argu- 
ment, but by the vote oftheir subservient 
majority,—we might fairly conclude, 
and it could hardly be denied, that as far 
as that one point, and that one night's de- 
bate, was concerned, it was made clear 
that the point raised was not quite un- 
reasonable; nor the time spent in its 
discussion entirely thrown away; nor 
the efforts of the minority deserving of 
any very heavy condemnation. 

But what if we should find ten or 
a dozen points of this description— 
some of them, perhaps, not very im- 
portant, but all obstinately defended by 
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ministers in July, and yet all freely 
conceded by the same ministers in 
December,—what shall we say; but 
that it becomes perfectly clear that the 
greater part of the discussion then held 
was just and legitimate discussion ; 
and that if the blame of its prolonga- 
tion must be fixed any where, it must 
be fixed upon those ministers who 
then so obstinately refused to concede 
those very points which they now 
confess ought to be conceded. 

But to get as close and accurate a 
view as possible of the real merits of 
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this part of the question, let us see what 
were the topics which occupied the 
committee from July 15 to August 30 
last; and then ask, how these points, 
then so pertinaciously defended by the 
ministers and their pledged majority, 
have been handled in the new Bill? 
The following is a full and correct 
view of all the questions upon which 
the committee divided ; and in another 
column is shewn the manner in which 
those questions have been disposed of 
in the present Bill. 


DIVISIONS IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 
ON THE REFORM BILL. 


July 15. Moved, that the boroughs in 
Schedule A. do have a share 
in the election of members. 
—Negatived by 316 to 205. 

»» 19. Moved, to take the population 
returns of 1831, instead of 
those of 1821.— Negatived 
by 244 to 169. 

Moved, to remove Appleby 
from Schedule A. to Schedule 
B.—Negatived by 302 to 228. 

» 21. Moved, to remove Downton 

from Schedule A. to Schedule 
B.—Negatived by 274 to 244. 

»» 26. Moved, to remove St. Ger- 
main’s from Schedule A. to 
Schedule B.—Negatived by 
260 to 212. 

Moved, by ministers them- 
selves, to remove Saltash 
from Schedule A.to Schedule 
B.—Carried by 231 to 150. 

» 27. Moved, that the boroughs in 
Schedule B. do continue to 
return two members.—Nega- 
tived by 182 to 115. 

Moved, to erase Chippenham 
from Schedule B.—Negatived 
by 251 to 181. 

» 28. Moved, to erase Cockermouth 
from Schedule B.—Negatived 
by 233 to 151. 

Moved, to erase Dorchester 
from Schedule B.—Negatived 
by 279 to 193. 

»» 29. Moved, to erase Guildford from 
Schedule B.—Negatived by 
265 to 186. 

Aug. 2. Moved, to erase Sudbury from 
Schedule B.— Negatived by 
157 to 108. 

Opposition made to the en- 
franchisement of Greenwich. 
—Carried by 295 to 188. 

Moved, that the boroughs in 
Schedule D. have two mem- 
bers each.— Negatived by 
230 to 102. 

Moved, that Stoke have two 

members, Neg. by 246 to 145. 


» Me 


This vote is adhered to. The boroughs 
in Schedule A. still continue totally dis- 
franchised. 


1. The population returns of 1831 are 
now taken as the basis of the Bill. 


This vote is adhered to. 
remains in Schedule A. 


Appleby 
This vote is adhered to. 


This vote is adhered to. 


This vote is not adhered to. 
is thrown back into Schedule A. 


Saltash 


2. Eleven of these boroughs are now al- 
lowed to retuin two members. 


3. Chippenham is now erased from 
Schedule B. 

4. Cockermouth is now erased from 
Schedule B. 


5. Dorchester is 
Schedule B. 


now erased from 


6. Guildford is now erased from Sche- 
dule B. 


7. Sudbury is now erased from Sche- 
dule B. 


This vote is adhered to. 


8. Ten of these boroughs are now allowed 
two members each. 


9. Stoke is now allowed two members. 












Moved, to omit Gateshead from 
Schedule D.Negatived by 
264 to 160. 

9, Opposition made to the joining 
Chatham to Rochester.— 
Carried by 251 to 151. 

Opposition made to the joining 
Merthyr Tydvil to Cardiff.— 
Carried by 164 to 123. 

Opposition made to the throw- 
ing the freeholders of eigh- 
teen cities into the counties 
(Schedule H).—Carried by 
164 to 124. 

Marquis of Chandos’s motion. 
—Carried by 232 to 148. 

Moved, to preclude the free- 
holders of boroughs from 
voting in counties... Nega- 
tived by 225 to 136. 

Moved, to exclude weekly 
tenants in boroughs. — Ne- 
gatived by 210 to 142. 

», 30. Moved, to preserve the resident 
freemen in boroughs in perpes 

tuity.— Neg. by 210 to 132. 
This list includes every division 
originating with, or supported by, 
the present Tory opposition in the 

House of Commons. In fact, we have 

stated every division that took place in 

the committee, except two or three 
originating with Hunt, or some such 
character, and with which it would 
have been useless to encumber the list. 

And now what does this list shew 
us? It shews us that, upon no fewer 
than fourteen questions, out of only 
twenty-three, the ministry have now 
conceded what they then refused. It 
shews us that in no fewer than fourteen 
instances did ministers pertinaciously 
adhere to positions, which they now 
freely confess may be safely, and even 
advantageously given up. It shews 
us that such was the spirit in which 
the discussion was carried on on their 
part, that they would go the length of 
telling out their subservient majority 
into the lobby of the house on no fewer 
than fourteen useless, uncalled-for, and 
unnecessary divisions. It shews of 
what materials that majority is com- 
posed, which would shout in July for 

“ the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing 

but the Bill,” and will cheer as loudly 

in December the introduction of an- 
other bill, which concedes no fewer than 
fourteen points, against the concession 
of which they had, but a few weeks 
before, stoutly voted :—and_ it shews 
us, too, that about one half of the six 
weeks’ time spent in the committee of 
the last session might have been spared, 
had the ministers then arrived at even 
VOL. TV. NO. XXIV. 
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This vote is adhered to. 


10. Chatham is now disunited from 
Rochester, and allowed a separate member. 


This vote is adhered to, 


11. This schedule is now reduced to 
ten names, instead of eighteen. 


12. This clause is now inserted in the 
Bill, without further difficulty. 


This vote is adhered to. 


13. Conceded in effect, by providing that 
the voter shall pay rates as well as rent. 


14. Conceded ; the freemen resident to 
continue to enjoy votes in perpetuity. 


that low degree of common sense to 
which they have now attained. 

So much on the subject of the 
“ vexatious delays” of the last session ; 
and of the parties upon whom the blame 
of those vexatious delays ought to rest. 
But perhaps we shall be told that 
most of these questions were of small 
importance, and that their concession 
was only withstood by ministers out of 
regard to the integrity and entirety of 
their plan. To this we answer, that if 
the integrity and entirety of their plan 
then required the maintenance of these 
points, what has become of that inte- 
grity and that entirety now? But, in 
fact, ministers plainly tell us that they 
have made these alterations in their 
scheme,—some, because they think 
them beneficial alterations, and others, 
because they think them at least not 
hurtful to it. And this being the case, 
it is indisputable that those who in 
July proposed these beneficial changes 
were praiseworthy,—that those who 
proposed other harmless changes were 
not blameworthy ; and that the real 
cause of the delay so much complained 
of, rested with those who obstinately 
refused to make these beneficial or 
unobjectionable alterations, and not 
with those who proposed them. And 
yet the latter were described as “ the 
public enemy ;” and the ministers were 
exhorted to “take strong measures 
against them !” 

But were these questions, after all, 
of sufficient moment to warrant the 
consumption of so much time, and 
3n 
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the consequent delay of the measure? 
We answer, unhesitatingly, that they 
were. Some of them, indeed, were 
in themselves small points, but these 
involved larger ones. Three things, 
however, have been gained in the 
new Bill, either of which would have 
been cheaply purchased, in our opi- 
nion, by the prolonged discussions, 
and consequent delay, of as many 
years. These three points are— 

1. The raising the proportion of 
English members to nearly its former 
amount, as compared with the Irish 
representation. 

2. The gaining thirteen or fourteen 
new members for the small rural towns. 

3. The beneficial change in the 
manner of fixing the 10/. franchise. 

The first of these improvements 
appears to us to be of immense im- 
portance. The reduction ofthe English 
members, and the increase of those for 
Ireland, always seemed to us to be 
one of the most dangerous features in 
the whole scheme. It was first pro- 
posed to take from England no less 
than seventy of ler representatives, 
and to give to Ireland an increase of 
three. England would then have had 
443, and Ireland 103. Now, consi- 
dering that a reform bill grounded 
on population, and giving the whole 
power to the ten-pound householders, 
must necessarily make the Irish repre- 
sentation almost wholly Roman Catho- 
lic; and seeing that the Irish Catholic 
members, under O’Connell’s guidance, 
are even now endeavouring to dictate 
how Ireland shall be governed, we felt 
that a body of seventy or eighty such 
men must be most dangerously power- 
ful in the House, and that a simul- 
taneous decrease of the English mem- 
bers greatly augmented the peril. The 
present revised and improved Bill 
cives to England 500, to Ireland 105 
members, being fifty-seven more to 
the former than were allotted in Lord 
John Russell’s original scheme. We 
seriously believe that this alteration 
alone is worth much more than all 
the time which has been spent in the 
whole discussion of the measure. 

But, secondly, we remark that the 
original scheme contained in schedule 
A sixty boroughs, in schedule B forty- 
seven, taking away from the landed 
interests and the cons¢rvative party 
about 166 votes. But now schedule A 
contains but ji/ly-six, and schedule B 
only thirty boroughs, reducing these in- 
terests only 141 in numerical strength. 
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Thirteen or fourteen of these votes, for- 
merly cut off, have been restored in the 
present Bill, by which schedule B is 
for the first time reduced to only thirty 
names. ‘his alteration, too, we hold 
to be of itself a full recompense for all 
the time and trouble expended during 
the late discussions. 

But, thirdly, the alteration of the 
10/, franchise is perhaps of even greater 
importance than either of the above 
improvements. By the Bill, as it went 
through the Committee in August, a 
weaver of Leeds or Manchester, pro- 
vided he paid three shillings and ten- 
pence a-week rent, was entitled to a 
vote, although paying neither assessed 
taxes nor even poor-rates. It was plain 
that the houses of this class of voters 
were not of the value of 101. rental ; 
for the landlords of such tenements 
always pay the rates, and then get the 
amount out of the tenant by adding it 
to his weekly rent. A house of 5/. or 
61. value, therefore, having the rates 
paid by the landlord, would let for the 
necessary three-and-tenpence a-week. 

But now, by the improved Bill, no 
one can vote except he be actually 
rated in the poor-rate book, as inha- 
biting a house of 10/. clear yearly 
value. We hesitate not to affirm, that 
this change cuts off at once 5000 em- 
bryo voters in Manchester, 3000 in 
Leeds, and as many in Birmingham; 
and that this reduction in these mobs of 
journeymen voters will give the proper- 
ty and education of these towns a much 
better chance ofbeing fairly represented. 
Here, too, then, we have an alteration 
for the better, which would compensate 
for years of delay and discussion. 

Some one will perhaps be ready to 
say,—‘ Well, then, if all these im- 
portant points have been conceded, and 
if the Bill be so considerably improved, 
it may surcly be allowed to pass with- 
out much further opposition.” 

3ut this by no means follows. It 
is, indeed, true that ministers have 
conceded fourteen points which, in 
August last, they thought it necessary 
to defend through night after night, and 
severally to divide the house upon. Itis 
true that they have thus practically ac- 
knowledged that they might and ought 
to have saved more than a fortnight of 
that long discussion. All this is true; 
but then it is also true that there were 
twenty-three different motions of dis- 
sent divided upon during July and 
August, of which only fourteen have 
been conceded, Before the opposition, 
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therefore, can be called upon to con- 
sent to the Bill upon these concessions, 
it remains to be inquired whether their 
remaining propositions, which are still 
unconceded, were so light or immate- 
rial as to be unworthy to stand in the 
way of an amicable adjustment. 

This is not the case. The grand ob- 
jection taken by the Tory party to the 
whole plan was, its sweeping and re- 
volutionary tendency. They endea- 
voured, by various propositions, to 
moderate its character. They proposed 
to unite the smaller boroughs into 
groups, as has been long practised in 
Wales and Scotland. This was nega- 
tived. They proposed to stop at sche- 
dule A, allowing the towns contained 
in schedule B still to retain two 
members. This was negatived. They 
objected to the large mass of new 
boroughs proposed to be created, some 
of them, such as Gateshead and Green- 
wich, on so slight and trivial grounds. 
This, also, was overruled. Now, all 
these points remain in the new Bill, 
and must still be objectionable in their 
minds. They deserve, as much as ever, 
full discussion and consideration when 
the Bill shall again go into Committee. 

We will, however, throw out two or 
three ideas touching further amend- 
ments, which, if conceded, might, in 
our view, render the Bill so far safe as 
to gain our vote ;—not, indeed, as a 
good or wise measure, but as perhaps 
the best thing which, under the un- 
happy circumstances into which minis- 
ters have thrown us, could be done. 
They relate to three points : — 

1. We hold that the disfranchisement 
of fifty boroughs, taking from the land- 
ed interests about one hundred repre- 
sentatives, would be a sufficiently bold 
and extensive measure. In this opi- 
nion we follow Lord Chatham. Sup- 
posing, however, that we agreed to 
schedule A in its present length and 
breadth, we should make a stand at 
schedule B, as a useless and uncalled- 
for diminution of the strength of the 
agricultural interests. 

2. Reclaiming, then, these thirty seats 
now proposed to be taken from the bo- 
roughs in schedule B, and not wishing 
to increase the numbers of the house, 
we should wish to diminish the seats 
given to the new boroughs to a like ex- 
tent. This might be easily and properly 
done. Fight members are more than the 
metropolis can claim, in addition to 
those she already possesses. Four would 
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be sufficient, and these might be given 
to Marylebone and Holborn divisions. 
Then there are many other places 
named in the enfranchising schedules 
which have no claim whatever to direct 
representation, as Cheltenham, Brigh- 
ton, Gateshead, and Greenwich. Nor is 
there any reason why Scotland should 
obtain eight new members, or Ireland 
five, to England’s disadvantage. 

3. The ten-pound franchise, though 
much improved in the present Bill, 
ought still to be guarded by a little 
more regulation. We would be con- 
tent to accept one small addition. Let 
direct taxation be the rule, and receive 
those only as voters who are assessed 
to the house-tax, which, as every one 
knows, commences with houses of 117. 
value. In towns where 300 houses 
could not be found so assessed, there we 
would dispense even with this restric- 
tion, and take the Bill just as it stands. 

Those who are disposed, like our- 
selves, to treat the subject with candour 
and mutual concession, will allow that 
in these propositions there is nothing 
unreasonable, or which ought to prove a 
bar to an amicable adjustment. One 
hope, however, we may be permitted 
in conclusion to express. The ma- 
jority of the House of Commons, on 
the last discussion of this measure, 
permitted themselves to be marched 
backwards and forwards, into the lobby 
and out of the lobby, like a body of 
recruits under drill, at the mere plea- 
sure of the ministerial whipper-in, but 
without the slightest reference to the 
merits of the question under discussion. 
Twenty-three evolutions of this kind 
were performed by them during the 
sitting of the committee; and it must 
be owned, that they became at last 
very perfect in their mancuvres. 
Their drill-serjeants, however, have 
now confessed, that much of this ma- 
nual exercise might have been spared ; 
for that, in at least fourteen out of the 
twenty-three evolutions, no object was 
answered, but that of acquiring in- 
creased dexterity of movement. Our 
hope, then, is, that in the coming dis- 
cussions a little of the deliberative 
character may be recovered, a little 
more of the legislator, and less of the 
partisan, may be seen; and those who, 
doubtless, are now prepared to vote that 
they voted fourteen times absurdly last 
August, will be inclined to shew more 
judgment, and less subserviency, in 
their future treatment of this question. 
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THE SOCK AND THE BUSKIN, 


No. II. 


PLAYERS. 


- 


‘There are monarchs none respect — 


Heroes, yet an humbled crew — 
Nobles, whom the crowd correct —- 
Wealthy men, whom duns pursue = 
Beauties, shrinking from the view 
Of the day’s detecting eye — 
Lovers, who, with much ado, 
Long-forsaken damsels woo, 
And heave the ill-feigned sigh.” 


Ir is long since we have said a 
word about these “ poor rogues ;” 
like the rest of the world now-a-days, 
we think very little of them —we sel- 
dom see them at the theatres, and 
never meet with them elsewhere. It 
was once otherwise; we adored the 
princesses, and affected the company 
of Doricourt and Hamlet. In fact, we 
knew them in every walk and every 
degree, from the haughty star, that to 
vulgar eyes shone afar off in the dis- 
tant heavens, a glory and a mystery, 
to the no less haughty farthing candle 
that twinkled, an idol and an oracle to 
the Zoroasters of the pot-house. We 
travelled, and still we knew them— 
knew them of every nation, of every 
stage, of every order—prime donne, 
young, beautiful, graceful, lady-like— 
the enchanters of souls, the tyrants of 
hearts, the worshipped of half the 
earth — Elmires and Celimenes, re- 
garded by their nation with the idolatry 
of love—Suzons and Christines, idols 
likewise, and scarcely less devoutly 
worshipped, because placed in a smaller 
and less elevated niche—Syllas and 
Cesars, with whose name the world 
again resounded — Don Géiovannis, 
ravishing the ear with the sweetest 
melody—tenori, buiti, bassi, jeunes 
premiers, peres nobles, jeunes filles, 
valets, soubrettes, amoureuses, and 
amoureux—in which last-mentioned 
category we generally found ourselves 
with some fair daughter of the sock 
or buskin. 

Conscientiously, however, can we 
declare, that, like the pirate Lambro, 
they are “bad acquaintance ;” worse, 
by Jupiter, than marching officers, or 
those frail sisters whose sensibilities 
are undisturbed by any second avocation. 
They are the most insincere of mortals 
—their whole existence is factitious ; 
the simulation of the scene, the pas- 


sions of the green-room, the aspirations 
of the player, are carried into the most 
secret passages of private life. The 
envy, hatred, and malice, and, above 
all, the vanity, even of the meanest, 
is beyond the credence of those not 
deeply read in their false nature. 
They are, in truth, the empty bubbles, 
sustained only by the foul and fickle 
breath of popular applause — now 
puffed up to the skies, now sinking to 
the earth; and at the last fulfilling 
their inevitable doom, by bursting into 
nothingness, scarcely more regretted, 
or more enduringly remembered by 
that public, whose plaything they have 
been, than the veritable produce of the 
soap-suds by the child whose idle hour 
they have unprofitably soothed. 

We weli remember a story told by 
a friend of ours, which is admirably 
characteristic of the feelings proper to 
even the best and loveliest of this class 
of mortals. Ile accompanied Made- 
moiselle Sontag to the Opera one 
night to hear Semiramide: Pisaroni 
was singing, and singing splendidly, 
as Arsace. The celebrated air in the 
second act was redemanded _ three 
times: the virtuosa, after applauding 
with great enthusiasm, turned to our 
friend, and gazing full upon him with 
her large blue eyes, which seemed the 
very emblems of gentleness and tender- 
ness upon earth, she exclaimed, in the 
softest and sweetest accents, “ Ah, 
mon Dieu! monsieur, que c’est beau 
—que c’est charmant—quand on 
pense qu’elle a tant de mauvaises notes 
sur sa voix!” Touching their vanity, 
it would be superfluous to speak ; it 
has been the theme of ridicule to a 
thousand pens. It is gross, palpable, 
and insufferable in the mortal, were it 
not tolerated in the buffoon ; it mingles 
in and poisons every pleasure ; it dic- 
tates every action; it inspires every 
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hope : under its baneful influence their 
life is one continued fever; they gasp 
for applause, adulation, notoriety, as 
Dives did for the cooling waters ; they 
know no rest—their harassed spirit is 
incapable of repose. Those men who 
tell you the essence of good-breeding 
and gentlemanly demeanour lies in the 
unconsciousness of restraint, and that 
perfect ease which must be its result, 
would argue that it is for this reason 
no player (not even Garrick) ever was 
a gentleman. And, doubtless, this 
might be in itself a cause sufficient; 
but we consider there are other and 
more potent causes, which, even if it 
could cease to act, must inevitably 
produce the same effect. The whole 
course of a player’s life tends to de- 
stroy all genuine feeling, and debase 
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and stultify the human mind. Take 
a player from the first—the début— 
how is it that any creature, who has 
ever known a decent hearth, the care 
of parents, the respect of men, can 
stand with a painted face and antic 
dress to mimic human passions and 
human actions—exposed to the gaze 
of a thousand eyes, the curling of a 
thousand lips, the scorn of every purse- 
proud idle blockhead, the mercy of 
every ruffian who chooses to pay six- 
pence for the privilege to hiss? And, 
above all, how is it that a woman can 
do this?* The ancients, and not very 
far back, our forefathers, would have 
fain considered it impossible. Surely 
the whole nature of the animal must 
be transmuted at the moment. Then 
look to their after-course — 


‘“* To rehearse, 
Day after day, poor scraps of prose and verse ; 
To bear each other's spirit, pride, and spite ; 
To hide in rant the heart-ache of the night ; 
To dress in gaudy patch-work, and to force 
The mind to think in an appointed course : 
This is laborious, and may be defined 
THE BOOTLESS LABOUR OF THE THRIFTLESS MIND.” 


Ay, in sooth it isa soul-consuming 
art; one in which there is more of 
mechanism than of mind, more of 
physical qualities than of inspiration 
from on high. It is impossible that 
the same law should not hold gocd 
with respect to mental stimulants as to 
mere corporeal stimulants; the latter, 
if constantly applied to any of our 
senses, will at length destroy it. How, 
then, can we doubt that the perpetual 
mimicry of lofty and noble feelings 
must not annihilate their reality, and 
reduce them to the shadow which is 
so systematically evoked? Surely, 
too, the association of the most ex- 
quisite poetry and finest sentiments 
with the pain of drudgery, the remem- 
brance of sorrow, disappointment, dis- 
gust, and the thousand petty miseries 
the player’s course abounds with, is 
enough to destroy all sensibility, all 
relish for grace or beauty: the very 
necessity of attending to the lowest 
mechanical arrangements in the mo- 
ments of your highest excitement is 
debasing. “ We shall never forget see- 


ing Malibran, the most inspired of all 
actresses, sedulously chalk the stage 
where she proposed to fall at the con- 
clusion of Romeo e Giulietta. In 
short, the player’s whole existence is 
an opium dream ; and it is impossible, 
whether under the excitement or the 
depression, they can in mind, or habit, 
or bearing, or demeanour, resemble 
their fellow-mortals. 

We know that many exceptions may 
be taken to what we have just written ; 
but none, we think, to which it would 
not be easy to reply. Touching the 
fact we have alleged, that no actor ever 
yet was a gentleman, we are aware 
many will differ from us, and cry 
Garrick, John Kemble, and, perhaps, 
Charles Young. 

Of the first we speak with some 
humility, for he was the associate of 
gentlemen; but we submit there is 
abundant evidence from the books, 
and memoirs, and letters of the day, 
that he could scarcely be considered a 
gentleman himself. As for the second, 
those who knew him well recognised 


* The first women who exhibited themselves for hire in England were from the 


other side of the channel 


: it would seem they excited little but disgust. 
Histriomastyx there is a marginal note in these words : 


In Prynne’s 
“ Some French women, or 


monsters rather, in Michaelmas term 1629, attempted to act a pl: vy at the play- -house 


in Blackfriars —an impudent, shameful, 


Whorish, attempt.”—CoLiien’s Annals of the Stage. 


unwomanish, graceless, if not more than 
























in him simply an admirable dramatic 
mechanic, a rather empty pedant, and 
a shy and ill-bred man, seldom ven- 
turing to speak when he was sober, 
and vomiting forth when he was half 
drunk the merest ranter’s trash in King 
Cambyses’ vein. This is apparent 
even from the slimy page of Fusbos 
Boaden. As for the third, he is an 
actor every where. 

Again, when we alluded to the effect 
of the player’s calling upon the mind, 
and now once more declare it must have 
the same effect upon the mental vision 
that the dull labour of a mill-horse has 
upon his corporeal vision, we are aware 
that we lie open to many objections, 
founded upon particular cases. Some 
wooden-headed frequenter of the play- 
house would shout in our ears the 
names of Molitre, and that splendid 
mystery, Shakespeare. Were they not 
actors (we can suppose him trium- 
phantly to cry), and men of genius 
to boot? Actors we hear they were, 
and most particularly bad actors, too! 
But, in sooth, no more is known about 
Shakespeare than about the other god 
of our literary idolatry, 

‘*The blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle ;” 


(if, indeed, he was blind —for certain 
erudite Germans and Italians do dis- 
pute it; and if, in fact, he had a 
legal claim to a settlement in any 
Scian parish, as hath been likewise 
denied.) And touching the illustrious 
Frenchman, his acting was, after a 
very brief space of time, confined to 
subordinate characters in his own 
comedies (which he sustained partly 
to pay his court to the king, partly to 
superintend and direct the other per- 
formers); and was, therefore, not in 
the least likely to affect his intellect. 
With much better reason might it 
be urged against us, that there are 
many actresses who are extremely 
lady-like in manners and demeanour, 
and highly intellectual to boot. Well, 
we are not prepared to dispute it In 
the eyes of our sex there is much less 
difference between the manners of 
women than of men; for from their 
childhood upwards, women are of ne- 
cessity, to a certain degree, dissimu- 
lators: thence are their manners arti- 
ficial, and nothing but a strong height- 
ening of the colour makes a difference 
perceptible in our eyes. And as to 
itellect, all women are intellectual 
upon some subjects. We once had 
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an amorous correspondence with a 
little milliner; and, by the Cyllenian 
Argiphont, she scribbled like a third 
edition of the love-lorn Heloise. We 
will not deny, too, that there are one 
or two actresses in the world posses- 
sing intellect of the very highest order. 
Malibran undoubtedly does; and 
many, with great shew of reason, 
claim the same praise for Sontag and 
Pasta. Against these we might con- 
tent ourselves with quoting the old 
rule of logic—argumentum @ parti- 
culari ad universale non valet ; but we 
wish, in addition, to remark, that these 
women are all lyric actresses, and that 
to have attained their matchless re- 
nown, they must not only have pos- 
sessed the physical capabilities and 
particular talents which would enable 
a tragic actress to excel in her depart- 
ment, and a mere singer to excel in 
hers; but she must likewise possess 
the genius of commanding and direct- 
ing all these to the delineations of a 
character which, from the very nature 
of the lyric drama, she must in no 
small degree create. The Desdemona 
of Rossini is uot like the Desdemona 
of Shakespeare, all set down, and so 
to be conned and got by rote. It is, 
on the contrary, rather sketched than 
bodied forth, and the genius of the 
virtuosa must complete the outline. 
Besides, there is in lyric music per- 
petual excitement to inspirations, and 
ample scope for their display; thoughts, 
feelings, and effects, that lay slumber- 
ing in divine melody, are continually 
brought to light under the touch of 
Genius, and the treasury from whence 
they are derived is as inexhaustible as 
the emotions of the human _ heart. 
Briefly, then, we would say, that to be 
a Malibran an actress must be an ex- 
ception to the ordinary rules which cit- 
cumscribe humanity ; and that being 

, there is in the performance of the 
lyric drama no lack of employment for 
the genius wherewith she has been 
blessed. 

But enough of players. 
say a few words about the 


Let us now 


PLAYHOUSES 
* Molibus ruentes suis.” 


The large theatres are proceeding to 
perdition as rapidly as any saint in 
England could desire. Thus far the 
season has been most disastrous. Until 
very lately, Covent Garden had nothing 
whatsoever to attract, and we fear must 
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have been losing dreadfully. But why 
do we say fear; the best thing for the 
theatre would be a declaration that it 
was bankrupt. Nothing but the sponge 
will ever wipe out its encumbrances, 
or pay the national debt. But this is 
sad digression—let us proceed. Up 
to a late period, Covent Garden had 
nobody or nothing capable of drawing 
a single pound. Some time since, 
however, a Miss Shirreff made her debut 
in Arne’s stupid opera of Artazerzes, 
and has attracted some dilettanti to the 
theatre. She is a pretty little girl, with 
a sweet voice, some feeling, a good deal 
of taste, and still more knowledge of 
music ; though, to please the galleries, 
she ever and anon sings in the vilest 
style of cockney bravura. She has as 
yet performed only in Mandane and 
Polly. The journalists do not like her 
in Polly. We did not like her in 
Mandane, though we believe her ca- 
pable of better things. Not that we 
mean for a moment to say that she 
can ever be a first-rate singer; she has 
neither the quality oftone, nor sufficient 
compass and flexibility of voice. But in 
the present dearth of tolerable singers, 
we hail her arrival on the boards with 
considerable pleasure. Mr. Power too, 
the very clever representative of low 
Irish characters, has drawn (in the 
language of the playhouse) several 
crowded houses by his performance in 
a new farce, or rather a new transla- 
tion from the French-~and an exces- 
sively bad, and bald, and meagre one 
to boot. The farce is called the Irish 
Ambassador ; the original is named 
Le Diplomate. We remember having 
some four years ago seen it several times 
at the Gymnase with great delight. It 
appeared to us an extremely happy 
caricature —one of the quaintest, pret- 
tiest, and most delicate pieces of fun 
we had ever witnessed. We bought 
it at the time, and have it now lying 
by us. We will run over its pages 
once more. It is intended as a quiz 
upon diplomacy. The Count de Mo- 
reno, a regular old solemn humbug, 
like our Gafler Grey-—a thick-skulled 
fellow, but with that carriage of the 
body, as Bolingbroke hath it, which is 
calculated to conceal the defects of the 
mind——and withal a keen eye to his 
own fortune and interests. If he hap- 


pened to be a reformer. now-a-days, 
for instance, he would be sure to have 
liberty on his lips and both his hands 
in your pockets. 


This Count de Mo- 
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reno, when ambassador from Spain at 
the Tuileries, took into his household 
a young French gentleman, the Che- 
valier de Chavigny, the son of an old 
friend, for the purpose of instructing 
him in diplomacy,—bestowing upon 
him his only daughter’s hand—and 
bequeathing to him his property, and 
the task of continuing towards their 
execution the many subtle and fine- 
woven schemes of ‘policy, which had 
been devised in the fertile brain of the 
ambassador. The chevalier, however, 
is too frank, and honourable, and 
gay, and straightforward a fellow to 
succeed in learning the creeping, and 
hypocrisy, and false ehood of diplomacy ; 
so the count breaks with him, retracts 
his promise of his daughter’s hand, 
who shall wed none but a diplomatist 
worthy to follow in his tortuous career, 
and first forbids him his house, and 
not finding this avail, at last leaves 
France, to save his daughter from 
addresses which she liked full well. 
He thus tells a part of the story him- 
self. Speaking of Chavigny, he says: 
“ Un franc étourdi, qui avait un nom 
de la naissance, qui pouvait parvenir 
a tout, le fils d’un ancien ami, a qui 
moi-méme j’avais donné les premieres 
legons ; mais que j'ai été forcé d’aban- 
donner, car il ne fera jamais rien.” 
* C’est d-dire,” the daughter replies, 
“ qu'il ne fera jamais un homme d’¢tat, 
mais il peut faire d’autre chose,” &c. &c. 
Well, by an odd chance, the count and 
this incapable diplomatist meet at the 
house of a French lady, domiciled in 
some nameless German principality. 
The marquise is privately married to 
the heir-apparent, and is in hourly 
expectation of an envoy from the court 
of France to endeavour to reconcile 
the grand duke to the marriage. She 
receives a note from Chavigny, asking 
leave to wait upon her, and at once 
concludes he is the envoy. Before he 
appears, however, the count arrives, 
and informs her he is come to nego- 
tiate a marriage between the young 
prince and a daughter of Spain, and 
that an envoy from Saxony is expected 
upon a mission of the like nature in 
behalf of his sovereign’s sister. To 
the count’s horror, and the donna’s de- 
light, enter Chavigny; and after assur- 
ing the count he did not pursue him, 
informs the company he is come as an 
envoy from the ladies of the Tuileries, 
faithfully to bring back the costumes 
villageois of the principality for a grand 
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faucy-dress fete which the court pro- 
pose to give at the conclusion of the 
month. Nobody believes a word of this. 
He tells the same story to the prince, 
to the grand duke, to every body ; 
still, nobody believes him, and each 
is anxious to pluck out the heart of his 
mystery —but none, for a very obvious 
reason, can succeed, and all are lost in 
admiration of his talent, discretion, 
and fidelity. The whole world around, 
meantime, are intriguing in the most 
Vigorous manner, and each imputes 
what the other has done to the agency 
of the envoy of France. 

The count is lost in amazement. 
Every art is tried to win this mis- 
understood and injured genius to his 
side,—cajolery, entreaty, flattery, in- 
terest, love. He offers him at last his 
daughter’s hand and fortune if he will 
only tell him his secret, and unite with 
him in baffling Saxony. Chavigny 
is dreadfully puzzled. He asks a 
moment to reflect, and reasons thus 
with himself: * Que vais-je faire? 
lui avouer quoi? que je ne scais rien, 
que je n’ai pas de secret, que je suis 
un sot? Il est capable de ne pas me 
croire—et s'il me croit, c’est encore pis, 
je perds son estime et tout espoir a la 
main de sa fille—non, ma foi! con- 
servons au moins l’honneur—c’est tou- 
jours cela de sauver. 

“ Le Comte: Etes-vous décidé ? 

* Qui, Monsieur le Comte: placé en- 
tre devoir et l'amour, j’ai été sur le point 
de céder a ce dernier ; mais le talent que 
vous m/’accordez, le mérite que vous 
avez pu reconnaitre en moi, je perdrais 
tout si je disais un mot; et c’est pour 
rester digne de vous que j’ai résolu de 
me taire.” 

The count affects to be enraged at 
conduct he secretly admires, and in- 
forms him that, if he prevents Saxony 
from succeeding, they may yet be 
reconciled. This he gets the credit of 
accomplishing; for, after some very 
amusing play at cross purposes, in 
which Chavigny, by doing nothing, 
acts the principal part, the prince 
confesses his marriage, and thus all 
difficulties are removed—neither Spain 
nor Saxony triumph, the grand duke 
offends neither, and all are happy, 
and feel they owe their happiness to 
the French envoy. The count gives 
him his daughter, the prince‘offers him 
a place at court, and the grand duke 
promises on his honour to publish a 
full account in the official paper of the 
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negociations he had so admirably con- 
ducted. This last is by no means the 
least acceptable. C havigny’s curiosity 
has been considerably excited, and, 
breathing hard, he exclaims apart, 
“ Quel bonheur! je pourrai donc enfin 
connaitre ce que j’ai fait!” It would 
be difficult, indeed, to recognise Le 
Diplomate in the Irish Ambassador. 
The wit and humour has well-nigh 
evaporated altogether in the process ‘of 
translation ; and Power plays the gen- 
tleman of high birth and rank, the 
companion of princes, and the favourite 
of the court, precisely after the same 
fashion he plays Teddy the Tiler. The 
performance, however, is abundantly 
amusing for those who care nothing 
about the plot, (and, in the English, 
it is not intelligible,) or the satire 
meant to be conveyed, or the maxim, 
ludicrously illustrated, that chance is 
all powerful in the cabinet, as it is in 
the mé/ée, (a maxim we shall ourselves 
devoutly believe, if the Whigs continue 
much longer in office,) or the vraisem- 
blance of the piece, which would forbid 
aman to act ina prince’ s drawing-room 
in a manner that would get him kicked 
out of his kitchen. For those, we say, 
it is abundantly amusing, for it is a 
fine piece of buffoonery— and Power, 
as usual, gives the most diverting varia- 
tions upon the text. It is but fair also 
to add, that perhaps Power, who is a 
smart fellow, intends his performance 
of Sir Patrick O’Plenipo as a satire 
upon the present state of our court; 
for, by a change of a few names, the 
hero is made an envoy for fancy dresses 
from St. James’s instead of the Tuileries, 
and the marquise is, by an equally easy 
process, converted into an Englishwo- 
man. 

Young has played several times at 
Covent Garden, but he did not “draw,” 
though he drawle :d considerably. It is 
stated, too, that he is about to with- 
draw; and that Charles Kemble has 
some notion of following his wise ex- 
ample. Solve senescentem,—but faugh ! 
that is a quotation ala Macaulay. Let 
us simply say, “ It is all right.” We 
are dead-tired of them. They are like 
the actor of Madrid, who remained so 
long on the boards, “ Qu’il étoit, pour 
ainsi dire, théatrifié.” 

At Drury Lane there have been the 
wild beasts and Mrs. Wood. It was 
a silly thing to turn the theatre into a 
minagcrie. Nothing could well be 
more stupid than the entertainment in 
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which they were introduced ; the bur- 
lesque on it at the Adelphi was a 
thousand times better. Jack Reeves’s 
débonnaire mode of stipulating for four 
pounds of beef, a gallon of brandy, 
and a lioness per diem, was worth the 
roaring of a forest-full of shaggy mo- 
narchs. As for Mrs. Wood, we think 
her a coarse woman and an indifferent 
singer; but she pleases the majority 
of the play-goers, false though she be 
in her taste, defective in her execution, 
and over-bold in her demeanour, and 
there would be no use in reasoning 
with them upon the subject. So be it. 
Some new pieces have been produced, 
but none with any particular success. 
Even Mrs. Gore’s long-puffed comedy 
of Lords and Commons barely escaped 
the damnation it deserved. We have 
not seen it, and do not mean to see it ; 
we understand it is taken from a story 
in Hook’s Sayings and Doings, and yet 
in the prologue she says 

‘She studies nature in her native land.” 

Fudge! we suspect she is a semp- 
stress, or authoress of shreds and 
patches. Certainly, if the novel called 
the Tuileries be hers, she has emptied 
half of one of Picgault le Brun’s tales 
into it, simply reducing and softening 
down the indecencies. In the Morning 
Chronicle the apparent success of her 
first drama is very satisfactorily ac- 
counted for. 

* The success which Mrs. Gore’s new 
comedy, called Lords and Commons, met 
with last night, ought to satisfy her, al- 
though it is not to be expected that it 
will, There was a good deal of laughter 
and applause at intervals; but the op- 
ponents were also numerous, notwith- 
Standing every thing was done to pro- 
pitiate. Some people, who had not seen 
her summer production, but knew that 
it had run we know not how many 
nights, were disappointed, not being 
aware that one main reason why The 
School for Coquettes was repeated so often 
at the Haymarket was, that the proprie- 
tor had bought it ‘out and out’ of the 
authoress ; and that it made no difference 
to him, as far as payments to the writer 
were concerned, whether it was repeated 
only two or twenty nights. It served 
to fill a place in the bill, and occupied a 
certain time in the perfornrance ; and 
even when the novelty was worn off, it 
did very well among two or three other 
productions, that were more popular: it 
was passed upon the public as the Irish- 
man passed the bad shilling upon the 
turnpike man—between two pieces of 
good current coin, of less apparent value. 
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We do not mean by this unsavoury si- 
mile to depreciate Mrs. Gore’s talents, 
which are lively and considerable, and, 
moreover, as they would say on the 
other side of the Atlantic, ‘ considerable 
lively ;? but we wish matters to stand 
upon their right footing. Her comedy 
of last night was originally written in 
five acts, accepted, and then returned to 
the authoress to be cut down to three 
acts, in which shape it has come before 
the public. We give Mrs. Gore credit 
for the materials which she has used. 
To call them original might be too much, 
but they are her own; and in the pro- 
logue she laid in her claim to approba- 
tion for not having begged, borrowed, 
or stolen them from France— 

‘ She studies nature in our native land :’ 


a line that was deservedly applauded.” 


Thus much of the large theatres. 
The task of dealing with the smaller is, 
for many reasons, more agreeable. 
Their good success has thrown an air 
of cheerfulness around them; they are 
always well attended, their audiences 
are pleased, and the actors in good 
humour. Madame Vestris, aided by 
thecountenance of Liston, gets on most 
prosperously — there are few more 
agreeable lounges than her little thea- 
tre. The Adelphi is in a condition 
still more prosperous. A vaudeville, 
named Victorine, has had a run of 
some fifty or sixty nights, and seems 
likely to run as many more. It is one 
of the prettiest things we have ever 
seen, and one of the happiest of those 
quaint fancies which the French delight 
to dramatise. Victorine is a poor 
orphan, who, in the language of Mrs. 
(Quickly, supports herself “ by the 
prick of her needle.” This she does, 
in good truth and honesty, not after 
the fashion of Mistress Doll Tearsheet. 
She is pretty as she is poor; and al- 
though living in the first floor from 
the top of the house, and the tenth 
from the bottom, and deriving no 
lustre to her charms from the foreign 
aid of ornament, she has nevertheless 
two lovers: one in her own rank of 
life—a journeyman upholsterer ; the 
other, her young landlord. She is sit- 
ting at work in her garret, when she 
receives a proposal in form from the 
latter. He writes to say he will have 
her admitted a pupil of the Academy 
of Music, take splendid apartments for 
her, and suffer her to be in all respects 
her own mistress, provided, as is in- 
sinuated, she will only consent to be- 
come his. She is warmly urged to avail 
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herself of this offer by Elise, a young 
sempstress, and Elise’s friend, one 
Monsicur Alexandre, who happens to 
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be in the apartment at the time. Let 
us, however, before we proceed farther, 
make free with one of the play-bills : 


“ ACT I. 
Scene — Mansarde of Victorine, in the Rue St. Honoré, 


Alexandre, a Roué, aged 35, Mr. Yares. 
Michael, a Journeyman Upholsterer, aged 21, Mr. Hemmincs. 


Victorine, an Embroideress, aged 19, Mrs. Yares. 
Elise, a Sempstress, aged 20, Mrs. Firzwitviam.” 


Well, now we may go on. This 
Monsieur Alexandre is admirably per- 
sonated by Yates; he is one of those 
dirty hairy fellows that a man may 
always see playing billiards at the 
Café d’Hollande ; fellows enveloped 
in a half military frock, that fits 
them like a sentry-box, and always 
either spitting, cursing, or smoking. 
So far of the exterior ; and for the rest, 
they are perfectly independent gentle- 
men, worthies who rise every morn- 
ing, like Anastasius’s friend in Con- 
stantinople, without knowing how or 
where they may dine that day, and 
who do yet dine, nevertheless ;—but 
who, conscious of the precarious nature 
of their existence, as well as of their 
property, take care punctually to ex- 
pend every sous they may be worth 
before they lay their head upon the 
pillow. 

These worthy persons, Alexandre 
and Elise, endeavour to persuade Vic- 
torine to become the mistress of her 
suitor, drawing a picture of luxury and 
finery which is but too enticing to the 
ears of poverty, and the inherent and 
incradicable vanity of the sex; and 
presenting on the reverse a sad pro- 
spect of the laborious life she must in- 
evitably lead, if she consents to wed 
her humble lover. The effect of all 
this is heightened by the ill temper 
and niggardliness of a fine lady, occu- 
pying the first floor in the same build- 
ing, to whom she brings home some 


work, which had cost her a week's 
incessant labour. The lady, although 
living in the utmost splendour and 
extravagance, only gives the poor em- 
broideress five francs, and abuses her 
into the bargain. Victorine returns to 
her garret bathed in tears, and sick of 
her hard lot and Fortune’s cruel buffets. 
At this unpropitious moment her true 
lover, Michael, enters, and informing 
her that he is now enabled to set up in 
business on his own account, claims 
her hand, in accordance with her 
plighted promise. Under the influence 
of the brilliant prospects that have 
been opened to her, she hesitates. 
A quarrel ensues; and Michael leaves 
her, saying that he will give her until 
morning to consider, and that if she 
does not then decide upon marrying 
him forthwith, they are parted for ever. 
Victorine is left alone ; she is perplexed 
in the extreme. She loves Michael ; 
but she would fain escape poverty, 
and wear fine clothes and rich jewels, 
and live in luxury. She can come to 
no conclusion, and, in her perplexity, 
at last declares, “I'll sleep on it.” 
She retires to rest. And here Mrs. Yates 
proves that, like the Empress Josephine, 
she is graceful méme en se couchant. 

Victorine sleeps. Thus ends the 
first act. 

Five years are supposed to elapse 
before the curtain again rises; and 
why not? Victorine dreams, and we 
know that 


** in itself a thought, 
A slumbering thought, is capable of years, 
And curdles a long life into an hour. 


A 


And dreams in their development have breath, 
And tears, and tortures, and the touch of joy.” 


And thus it is with Victorine. She 
has followed the advice of Elise—she 
has rejected the humble lover, become 
the mistress of the other, and, selon les 
régles, ruined him; he is a miserable 
beggar; but she is the mistress of a 
duke, possessing every thing that her 





wildest imagination can desire; still 
Madame de St. Victor (so she styles 
herself) is unhappy. The fortunes of 
her friends have improved with her 
own, or rather they have been elevated 
by her bounty. Alexandre is a great 
horse-dealer, and affects to be a man 
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of fashion (Yates overdoes the character 
in this act); Elise is a contraband 
dealer in cachemires, but nevertheless 
calls herself La Baronne. 

Victorine, when the scene opens, 
is afflicted with the spleen. To wing 
away a heavy hour, she resolves on 
changing her furniture. The uphol- 
sterer is sent for—from illness, he is 
obliged to depute his foreman—that 
foreman is her old lover, Michael. 
All the fresh and early feelings of her 
heart revive at his sight. She offers 
him money—he rejects with sorrowful 
indignation the wages of her shame. 
She throws herself into his arms, but 
he shrinks from the pollution of her 
embrace. She is mortified, humi- 
liated, cut to the heart, and sinks into 
a chair all amorte. The duke has 
earnestly requested an interview while 
she was engaged with Michael; she 
has insolently refused it, and more 
than once. Her waiting-woman informs 
him she is closeted with a former lover ; 
and, in his rage, he writes to tell her 
that she is no longer under his protec- 
tion—that the veil has been torn from 
his eyes by her conduct that day, and 
that he is now on his route to England. 
Thus ends the second act. Before the 
commencement of the third act, twenty 
long years have passed away, during 
which Victorine has been sinking lower 
and lower, ever passing from the hands 
of one protector to another, until youth 
and beauty have quite left her, and 
after having been the familiar of a 
bankrupt gaming place, she is now the 
keeper of a miserable lodging-house, 
a prey to every wo, physical and 
mental—the remembrance of an ill- 
spent life, the pressure of cold and 
hunger, and the absence of all hope. 
Her companion, Elise, has sunk in like 
fashion ; she is now a vender of oranges 
in the street-—a wretched creature. 
Crime has brought Alexandre still 
lower; he is a common thief and 
housebreaker, and a runaway galé- 
rien. Elise and Victorine accidentally 
meet; and while they are yet together, 
Alexandre espies them at the window, 
and forces his way to them, with a 
brother thief who has recently escaped 
with him from the galleys. They are 
fresh from robbing a jeweller’s house ; 
the police are on their trail; they need 
concealment. Alexandre, it is true, 
had ruined Elise—had injured Vic- 
torine ; but upon his presenting them 
with some of the stolen jewels, like 
true Frenchwomen they forgive him. 
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The police, however, have tracked him ; 
the commissary arrives, accompanied 
by a company of the national guard ; 
Michael, the early lover of Victorine, 
is their captain—a man prosperous and 
respected. For their ancient affection, 
he takes Victorine aside, begs her to 
confess to him if she be guilty of parti- 
cipation in the crime, and vows even 
if she be to save her. She solemnly 
and vehemently protests her innocence ; 
but while in her adjurations she is 
lifting her hands to Heaven, with stream- 
ing eyes and bended knees, the jeweller 
recognises on her wrist one of his stolen 
bracelets. Victorine flings it from her ; 
and mad with shame and despair, she 
rushes from the house, pursued by 
Michael. Meantime the doors are 
every where forced, and the ruftians 
discovered. Alexandre surrenders with 
a low bow, expressing his sorrow at 
having given the police so much 
trouble. His companion, an old 
guardsman, escapes for the moment 
by a desperate effort, but is shot soon 
after in the street. Victorine, however, 
flies on until she reaches the Seine, 
and plunges headlong into it to hide 
her shame and terminate her misery. 
Michael, always true in his regard for 
her who had so bascly deserted him, 
leaps after, to rescue or to perish with 
her. 

The scene changes once more to 
her humble garret. The death-struggle 
has dissolved the spell of her dream, 
“‘ the mystical usurper of the mind.” 
She springs from her bed, and ascer- 
taining that it was all illusion, pours 
forth her thanks to Heaven for this 
cheap experience of the miseries of vice. 
It is morning, and Michael is now 
knocking at the door to know her final 
resolve. In an agony of joy to find 
herself yet pure and innocent, and 
young and beautiful, she admits him, 
and announces her decision by throw- 
ing herself into his arms. Elise and 
Alexandre also arrive, with intelligence 
that Edmond, her landlord, is waiting 
her answer to his letter in his cabriolet. 
Ile is, in spite of their remonstrances, 
at once dismissed. And Victorine de- 
termines upon a life which, however 
dull and siosiene it may be, shall yet 
have the salt of innocence to preserve 
it pure and blessed. 

Mrs. Yates’s performance of Victo- 
rine is decidedly superior to any thing 
of the kind that we have ever seen on 
the English stage. It unites all the 
excellences of Jenny Colon, Jenny 
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Vertpré, and our own Miss Kelly. 
Colon or Vertpre could not have played 
the little grisette in the first act with 
greater naiveté and truth to nature; 
nor could Mile. Mars herself, /a perle 
de France, have personated Madame 
de St. Victor, the spoiled fine lady, 
who knew not a wish ungratified, nor 
the possibility of a disputed command, 
with greater delicacy, or elegance, or 
refinement ; nor, lastly, could the deep 
pathos of the desolate sinner in the 
third act have been given with a show 
of feeling more intense and more con- 
centrated by that queen of domestic 
tragedy, Miss Kelly. We really con- 
sider that Mrs. Yates is, by many 
degrees, the best actress on our stage 
at present. It is true she does not 
attempt that high tragic walk in which 
others only fail; but in vaudeville she 
is admirable, be it serious or gay ; and 
to win the highest praise in this, confers 
a fame far superior to any enjoyed by 
histrionic aspirant since tragedy and 
comedy disappeared from among us, 
as far, at least, as the fair sex are 
concerned, with Miss O'Neill and 
Mrs. Jordan. 

It is but fair to add, that all the 
characters are well performed in this 
piece. Indeed, the ensemb/e is perfect. 

Victorine is a translation. In the 
bills, however, it is stated to be partly 
from the French, chiefly original. This 
is very paltry. The words may not all 
be from the French, but the ideas most 
assuredly are. 
another French piece, which is tacked 
to it in the second act, for the purpose 
of allowing Jack Reeve to delight the 
galleries by appearing as (we need not 
say personating) a drunken man—a 
character which, from long practice, he 
performs to perfection. 

In conclusion, let us honestly declare, 
that we have not derived one hundredth 
part as much pleasure from any scenic 
representation we have witnessed for 
months as we have from Victorine. 


DISTRESSED OPERATIVES. 
** Et scissd gaudens vadit discordia palla.” 
Since we itdited the above, two 
events have taken place which are 
likely to precipitate the ruin of the 
great theatres. First, the pantomimes 
have failed ; secondly, a war of exter- 
mination has commenced hetween the 
patentees and the minor theatres, in 
which the former must be inevitably 
worsted. 
It is true the pantomimes have been 


We have not spoken of 
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universally unsuccessful; but the 
smaller theatres neither ventured on 
them so high a stake, nor were they 
altogether dependent upon the chance. 

Ay, all the pantomimes have failed, 
and this to us is no cause of wonder. 
The scene-painter and the mechanic 
are the only persons now-a-days whose 
brains are put under contribution for 
the construction of these entertainments. 
The clown is the only performer capable 
of exciting the laughter even of children, 
or the applause of Christmas galleries ; 
therefore has he been multiplied. 

Alas for the days when Bardolph 
Farley rode in his coach, sporting a 
goose upon the panels, in honour of 
the glorious pantomime that had won 
for him that ample fortune which, 
true to his crest, he was silly enough 
to squander. 

Our fathers tell us that, in the good 
old times, pantomimes were like the 
fables of La Fontaine, delightful to the 
superficial glance of childhood, and 
pleasing to the meditative gaze of age. 
There was in them a world of fun, and 
withal a deep moral happily conveyed. 
It may be so, but now we can only 
compare them to the fables of such a 
mechanic as Tommy Moore—dull, 
vapid, pointless, and winning only the 
vulgar applause when some unoffend- 
ing person is unfairly struck, as Panta- 
loon is generally by the Clown. 

Next as to the war. The solicitors 
of the patentees have issued a notice 
to all the managers and performers of 
the minor theatres, declaring their in- 
tention to prosecute every body “ who 
shall either act in, or cause to be acted, 
any interlude, tragedy, comedy, opera, 
play, farce, or other entertainment of 
the stage, or any part or parts therein, 
without the authority or license men- 
tioned in the act of 10 Geo. I. ¢. 28.” 
In other words, that it is their intention 
to close all the minor theatres ; for, by 
this act, singing and dancing is alone 
permitted at these theatres, as at White 
Conduit House, Bagnigge Wells, the 
Pig and Whistle, and the like places. 

Now, the men of the Minors, seeing 
that their very existence was aimed at 
by this act, held a meeting on Christmas 
eve, for the purpose of considering how 
they could best defend themselves 
against these dramatic burkers. Seve- 
ral speeches were made ; and although 
the ridiculous is mingled in them 
largely, they do yet contain much 
sound sense and convincing argument. 
Passing over the praises these poor 
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fellows lavished upon their own 
profession, character, and condition, 
upon which they eloquently expatiated 
with most apparent self-gratulation, 
forgetful of the Vagrant Act. We 
will quote some of their remarks, 
which we deem worthy of observation, 
and append thereto a brief comment. 

Mr. Rayner, after stating that Lord 
Brougham observed, from the Chancery 
bench, that he should recommend to 
his majesty to interfere as little as 
possible with the amusements of his 
people, and that the King himself had 
declared the minor theatres legal by 
his munificence in granting a sum of 
money for the performances at every 
minor theatre on the evening of his 
coronation, and at the period, too, 
when the patentees were proceeding 
against them for illegality, proceeded 
to demonstrate that a great number of 
persons would be condemned to star- 
vation by the closing of the minor 
theatres; and then went on to shew 
the absurdity of suffering the large 
theatres to monopolise a privilege which 
they did not use. Suppose (said he) 
some absolute enactment of the darker 
ages had given the privilege of selling 
bread to only two great bakers of this 
great city, with the power of shutting 
all the other shops, or allowing them 
only to deal in some inferior article, 
while they retained the power of nau- 
seating the public with any adulterated 
material they might think proper to 
vend—would the public bow down with 
submission to it when a portion of poor 
mechanics are out of employ? Would 
you shut up the doors of those who are 
willing to employ at a loss, rather than 
increase the number of the starving?” 
Another orator observed, very truly, 
that it was impossible to play any of 
our old tragedies or comedies at the 
patent theatres with a greater shew of 
talent than might be found in a 
barn. Covent Garden seemed sunk 
so low, that he did not deem it worthy 
of mention; but at Drury Lane, he re- 
marked, “ the poetry of the drama was 
reduced to Hyder Ali, the energy to 
an emaciated lion, and the force to a 
half-starved tigress.” (Loud applause.) 
Rayner, however, having pleaded the 
cause of the play-actors, next became 
the advocate of the play-wrights. He 
argued, that if the minors were closed, 
and all competition checked, the pa- 
tentees would have their dramas trans- 
lated by steam, instead of by manual 
labour, and according to contract, as 
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at present. Poole, and Planché, and 
Kenney, and the rest, would be sent 
to starve with the penniless “ minors.” 
They could not eat paving stones, and 
MacAdam is removing these indigest- 
ible materials so speedily from the me- 
tropolis, that, before long, they could 
hardly secure a decent meal, even had 
they the power to masticate the same. 

This is all very true. We do not, 
however, care much for these fellows ; 
they are runaway tailors; they should 
have stuck to the needle and thimble, 
and applied the scissors only to the 
rag in its simple state—sedulously 
avoiding it from the moment it was 
converted into paper, and marked with 
French ink. But, nevertheless, the 
orator had good reason to inveigh 
against the conduct pursued by ma- 
nagers with respect to dramatic litté- 
rateurs. We speak not of authors ; for 
none, under the present system of thea- 
trical management, could exist. We ad- 
mit it is necessarythat the stage-manager 
should be an actor. No man who had 
not been bred within the stench of the 
lamps, no man who was not acquainted 
with the character of his caste, could 
possibly fill the place for a week. 
The petty rascalities wherewith he has 
to deal would infallibly drive him mad 
in any longer period. But although it 
be necessary that the subordinate func- 
tionarics in a theatre should be actors, 
as it is desirable that similar persons 
in the police should be converted 
thieves, yet surely nothing can be more 
objectionable than to have an actor 
chief manager, or a branded thief the 
minister of police. 

It would occupy us too long to 
dilate upon the impolicy of raising a 
Vidocque to a supreme station, where 
he would have an opportunity of in- 
dulging in all his foul propensities and 
evil passions, but we may remark that, 
independent of the narrow considera- 
tions of personal interest, and pride, 
and favouritism, upon which an actor 
must, from his nature, conduct a 
theatre, it is most ruinous to the 
drama—a branch of national literature 
always interesting—that a comedian 
should be allowed to decide upon the 
merits of works submitted for repre- 
sentation at the theatre. Gil Blas, 


marking the overweening insolence of 
these xedguare of society throughout 
the world, towards the poet Pedro de 
Moya, and hearing their unanimous 
condemnation of his comedy, was lost 
in amazement when it chanced to have 
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un trés grand succés; but he soon 
learned on all hands, “ Qu’on applau- 
dissait ordinairement les pieces nou- 
velles dont les comédiens n’avaient 
pas bonne opinion, et qu’au contraire, 
cellesqu'ilsrecevaientavec applaudisse- 
mens, étaient presque toujours siffiées.” 
Players are incapable of judging, even 
if they could bring dispassionate and 
disinterested minds to the considera- 
tion; but surely this they could never 
do. Mr. Manager, when a new piece 
comes before him, has first to consider 
the interests of the great Snooks or 
Figgins (or whatever else he may be 
himself named). Has he a character 
which shall eclipse all others except one, 
and is that one suited to his daughter 
Judy, or his wife Molly, or his son 
Augustus, or his mistress Laura, or his 
mistress’s daughter, the beautiful Lucin- 
da? It is all as he could wish —c’est¢ 
charmant ! But whence does it come ? 
Is it from one of his own lick-spittle 
littérateurs, who translate to order, 
and charge by the yard? Itis. Ha! 
well, then, by the time the mechanic 
has, for the benefit of the managerial 
stars, turned the dialogue into a worse 
dialect of English than that in which 
it was originally presented, it may be 
played. But if it be a contribution 
from any body excepting a familiar, 
another fate awaits it; (all things sent, 
we presume, are adaptations). If it 
happen to give promise, on a cursory 
perusal, Brown, Jones, or Robinson 
the familiar, is sent for, and ordered to 
read the stranger's drama, to procure 
the original, and forthwith construct a 
piece. It is finished, rehearsed, and, 
on the eve of its announcement for re- 
presentation, the stranger’s drama is 
returned to him, with a complimentary 
note, containing a flattering critique 
upon his work, and expressing deep 
sorrow that Mr. Snooks cannot venture 
to produce it. Diftident of his own 
abilities, he considers Mr. Snooks a 
very sensible and gentlemanly man 
for two days ; but on the third he sees 
a version of the foreign play (which 
Mr. Snooks did not consider it pos- 
sible to naturalise) announced at the 
foot of the bills, in large red letters, 
for performance on Wednesday next: 
the principal characters by Mr. Snooks 
and Miss Judy Snooks. He curses 
man, swears that 
*« His life is all a-cheat ; 

His smileshy pocrisy—his words deceit :” 
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and so forth ; but, in a moment after, 
he remembers that he was dealing not 
with a man but an actor. And hedis- 
misses the vagabond from his thoughts 
with the same feeling you kick a cur 
dog down stairs. You wonder your 
temper could be chafed by an animal so 
perfectly contemptible. 

Another “ minor” orator, Mr. Searle, 
displayed at great length the vices of 
the present y mpc ow held up to just 
indignation the conduct of those heart- 
less persons who, to maintain themselves 
in a factitious elevation, would reduce 
more honest, more industrious, and 
more talented fellow-creatures to beg- 
gary. Searle said :—“ It was true 
that the destruction of this monopoly 
might be injurious to those who had 
neither sufficient talent nor assiduity to 
secure the public support, but who 
were maintained in an undue eleva- 
tion by a system of favouritism and in- 
trigue. They (he heard) had dared to 
conspire together, and put down their 
money to put down the minor theatres ; 
and why should these not, in like man- 
ner, confederate to protect their own 
just rights? And he could only say, 
that if the persons to whom he alluded 
persevered, they might expect retalia- 
tion. They might depend upon it 
their names would be published, and 
that they would be hissed whenever 
they appeared.” With this intimation 
from one whose kindly and generous 
feelings as a player will doubtless in- 
duce him to keep his word,we take leave 
of all wives, daughters, and mistresses of 
managers, and patronising peers, wish- 
ing them, in common with all other in- 
dividuals connected with the drama, 
rewards in proportion to their deserts, 
during the ensuing year. And huzza 
for 1832; in which, if reform is to 
come, we shall take care it be not con- 
fined to St. Stephen’s. 

The page is not quite full: we de- 
vote what remains to friendship. Don 
Trinculo Trueba and Coats-i-owe has 


written a comedy called The Men of 


Pleasure, which he declares, in sundry 
newspapers, to be at least equal to 
The School for Scandal. We beg to 
assure him we will go and see it; and 
even now do confidently declare, that 
the “ pleasure” will not be confined to 
his heroes, but that the audience may 
count upon a full share, as the comedy 
cannot fail to prove vraiment comique 
— plaisanterie a part. 
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THE REFORM BILL AND THE LANDED INTERESTS. 


Tue leading ministerial journal, the 
Times, has lately been employed in the 
audacious endeavour to impose upon 
the nobility and gentry of England the 
gross delusion,—that the Reform Bill of 
Lord John Russell was calculated to 
increase, and not to diminish, the 
power of the aristocracy; and to 
strengthen, rather than to weaken, the 
landed interest in the House of Com- 
mons. 

We say “ employed,” because there 
are some things which no man volun- 
tarily takes upon himself. Few men 
like to attempt, before the whole 
public, to prove that black is white, or 
that the sun shines brightest at mid- 
night, or any other proposition stamp- 
ed with gross absurdity, and exciting 
the laughter or the scorn of every one 
who hears it. It is therefore perfectly 
inconceivable that any man should 
have set himself, of his own free will, 
to prove the Reform Bill to be benefi- 
cial to the aristocracy and the landed 
interests. And if no one could be ex- 
pected voluntarily thus to cast himself 
in the way of universal contempt, we 
are surely justified in believing, and in 
asserting, that the Times was instructed 
and employed thus to argue. 

However, voluntarily or by order, 
sundry long articles of this nature did 
appear in the Times newspaper, very 
shortly before the meeting of Parlia- 
ment. We will quote a few words to 
shew their general drift. 

On the 2ist of November it was 
asserted, and argued at some length, 
that “ the Bill was far from being dis- 
tinguished by democratic tendencies.” 

On the 23d, the following passage 
appeared ; —“ It has been alleged that 
the landed interest must lose, while 
the commercial gains, by the Bill. 
We have left ourselves no room to ar- 
gue this point at length, and to shew 
how absolutely the fact is in contradic- 
lion to this assertion ; but we shall just 
remark, as a thing easy to be proved, 
that the lended interest do, by this 
Bill, acquire an ascendency in three 
ways,” &c. 

Now of these two points we shall 
only stop to discuss the last. In fact, 
to argue against the assertion, that the 
Bill is “ far from being distinguished 
by democratic tendencies,” would be 
a point of humiliation to which we 
have no right to debase ourselves. The 


man who can assert that a measure 
which destroys above fifty nomination 
boroughs, now in the hands of the aris- 
tocracy, transfers their franchise prin- 
cipally to the mobs of the large manu- 
facturing towns, and adds at once half 
a million of voters to the existing con- 
stituency, has no “ democratic ten- 
dency,”— cannot expect that any one 
will take the trouble to reason against 
propositions which the very propounder 
himself cannot possibly be supposed 
to believe. We shall therefore confine 
our attention to the other point which 
he professes to argue and to prove,— 
namely, that the landed interests will 
gain rather than lose by the measure. 
There is, indeed, quite as much obvious 
fallacy in this assertion as in the for- 
mer, but then the writer is here ena- 
bled to mystify the question a little, by 
enumerating three points in which he 
supposes that the landed interests will 
be gainers. The only way, therefore, 
of demonstrating the actual truth is, by 
going seriously and studiously through 
both the present and the proposed House 
of Commons, in order to ascertain, as 
we easily may ascertain, what will be 
the actual amount and result of the 
change proposed. 

We have at present, then, a House 
of Commons containing 658 members. 
Of these, a certain portion are con- 
nected with the landed interests, and a 
certain portion with the commercial. 
It is not, we believe, seriously proposed 
by any one to alter the proportions 
which these two classes at present bear 
to each other, by taking from the 
landed to give to the commercial. 
This has never been put forward as 
one of the objects of the Bill. Nay, 
the writer in the Zimes obviously re- 
pudiates any such proposition, for he 
asserts that the Bill will strengthen, 
rather than weaken, the landed in- 
terests ; and yet, asserting this, he still 
warmly supports the Bill. The pro- 
portions between these two classes, 
then, are not proposed to be altered, 
or, at least, they are not to be altered 
by depressing the landed interests. 
That point we may claim as already 
conceded. Now letus ask,—how stands 
the fact? How does the Bill really 
promise to work? This must be our 
next inquiry. 

The present number of English 
members is 513. This number is to 
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be first reduced, by disfranchisement, 
according to schedules A and B. Now 
how is this disfranchisement allotted ? 

Schedule A contains 56 boroughs, 
returning 111 members. Of these, 48 
boroughs, returning 95 members, are 
the property of some of the principal 
names in the peerage. The Duke of 
Buckingham, the Duke of Northumber- 
land, the Duke of Newcastle, and many 
others of the same class, lose, at one 
stroke, nearly all their borough patron- 
age. This, at all events, will be allow- 
ed to be a diminution, so far as it goes, 
of 95 votes strictly belonging to the 
landed interest. There are also eight 
boroughs in this schedule, the seats for 
which are commonly understood to be 
purchaseable. These 16 seats, there- 
fore, being equally open to the nego- 
ciation of the squire or the merchant, 
must he considered, when disfranchised, 
as equally lost to the landed and the 
commercial interests. In estimating 
the seats so abstracted, we must there- 
fore set down eight to each account, 
and grant that both the country gentle- 
men and the manufacturers have lost 
that number. The result on the whole, 
then, of schedule A, will be, 103 votes 
lost to the landed interests, and only 
8 to the commercial and manufacturing. 

Proceeding to schedule B, we find 
that out of the 30 boroughs now re- 
maining in it, 21 are in the hands of 
the landed aristocracy ; and as each of 
these boroughs is to be deprived of one 
member, the loss to the agricultural in- 
terests, here, will be just that number. 
But there are nine other boroughs in 
this schedule, the seats for which have 
usually been purchaseable. Of these 
nine seats, we will take for granted that 
the commercial interests lose five, the 
landed only four. So that the result 
of this schedule will be, 25 votes lost 
to the landed interests, and five to the 
commercial and manufacturing. 

The operation, then, of schedules 
A and B, unitedly, will take from the 
landed interests 128 votes, and from 
the commercial interests only 13!! 

By schedule F, we do, indeed, find 
that no fewer than 25 counties, therein 
named, are to receive each two addi- 
tional members; giving an increase, 
in all, ofexactly 50. We also find, in 
the 19th clause, two more added to 
Yorkshire ; in the 13th, two added to 
Lincolnshire; and in the 15th and 
16th, the addition of one to 12 other 
counties. The total result of all these 
additions gives us as many as 66 new 


county members ; the whole of which, 
we conclude, are to be assumed to be- 
long to the landed interests. 

But then we must look a little at 
the other side of the question. By 
schedule C, 22 new boroughs are en. 
franchised, receiving two members 
each; and by schedule D, 19 more 
obtain each one member. Here we 
have 63 new members belonging to the 
commercial and manufacturing inter- 
est ; —for all these new borouglis will, 
unquestionably, return representatives 
of this class. 

Thus, the landed interest loses 128 
votes, and receives back 66 ;—while the 
commercial interest loses but 13, and 
receives 63!! And yet we are told, 
that it is “ easy to be proved” that the 
landed interest ‘ will acquire an ascen- 
dency” by the whole measure, 

But there are three things specified 
by the Times as tending to give the 
landed interest this advantage. 

The first is, that the agriculturists 
will have 66 new county members. In 
other words, you take away 128 mem- 
bers which now belong to the landed 
aristocracy solely; you next give 
them back about half the number in 
another shape, and then you tell them 
that you are giving them a great ad- 
vantage, and a considerable “ ascend- 
ency,” on the whole transaction ! 

A second advantage assumed is, that 
in the smaller boroughs which remain, 
the constituency must be in a great 
measure derived from the surrounding 
rural population. This is true: there is 
little doubt that these boroughs will 
continue in the possession of the landed 
interest. But where is the advantage 
gained in merely continuing to hold 
that which you have ever held. Such 
towns as Buckingham, Guildford, Dor- 
chester, and Northallerton, will, doubt- 
less, return country gentlemen as their 
representatives. But they do so now 
—and they have always done so. To 
represent this, therefore, as an advan- 
tage given to the landed interest by the 
present Bill, is merely an attempted 
cheat ; —it is, in fact, an endeavour to 
pay a man with his own money. 

But the third pretended boon to the 
agriculturists is even worse than the 
former two. Weare told that the free- 
holders residing in the new boroughs, 
being taken out of the county constitu- 
encies, will leave the latter more eutirely 
in the hands of the landed interests than 
at present. 

Now, the operation of the Bill will, 
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in fact, be exactly the reverse of what 
is here assumed. For, first, the whole 
that the landed interests could gain 
would obviously be confined to the re- 
covery of just so many members as the 
towns now nominate. And how many 
are these? Just three: — Hume for 
Middlesex, Strickland for Yorkshire, 
and Heywood for Lancashire. Now, 
would the agriculturists recover back 
these three, the only three county seats 
which at present are not occupied by 
the agriculturists ? 

By no means. On the contrary, 
by that clause of the Act which 
throws certain towns, heretofore kept 
apart, into the counties, it is much 
more probable that the present three 
town-nominated members will become 
six, or even eight. Hull, for instance, 
is thrown into Yorkshire, London into 
Middlesex, and Coventry into War- 
wickshire. Ten boroughs heretofore 
considered as counties by themselves, 
are henceforth to be allowed to vote in 
their respective counties ; and we there- 
fore have a right to expect that in place 
of exercising ess influence than hereto- 
fore in county elections, the towns will 
actually possess more. 

So much for the three provisions of 
Lord John Russell’s scheme by which 
the landed interest were to “ gain a 
considerable ascendency.” The whole 
three are delusive; so much so, indeed, 
as to make it clearly impossible that the 
writer in the Times could have believed 
his own lie. 

Before we tonclude we must shortly 
advert to the Scotch and Irish Bills as 
aflecting this question. The bearing of 
each of these is decidedly against the 
landed interests. 

In Scotland, at present, it is clear 
that the agriculturists possess nine- 
tenths of the representation. Out of 
the forty-five members returned by that 
country, forty at least are of this class. 
But the proposed Bill gives eight new 
members to the towns, and it also gives 
to other towns an influence which they 
at present do not possess in county 
elections. The result will be, that the 
landed interest will return about thirty- 
eight members,—the commercial about 
fifteen. 

In Ireland the change will be still 
greater. Nearly twenty towns which 
now, through Protestant corporations, 
elect Protestant gentlemen of landed 
property as their represeutatives, will, 
under the new Bill, return Catholic 
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merchants or barristers. The popular, 
anti-corn-bill, anti-aristocratic party, 
now obtain about twenty votes from the 
Irish representation. Under the new 
Bill they will gain nearly fifty. 

How stands the total result, then ? 
Nearly as follows :— 


The landed interest loses — Votes. 
In English boroughs disfranchised 128 





In Scotch boroughs opened .......... 2 
In Irish boroughs opened .... ....... 20 
150 


It gains, in new county members... 66 


Leaving a clear loss of...... 84 


The commercial interest gains— 
By new English boroughs consti- 


MORE noe ccrpsssnecsasennascnaescenes se 63 

By Scotch boroughs constituted, and 
UII sn cancossettasuensuazs 10 

By Irish boroughs constituted, and 
CRETE COUIED onsicesctscesessiseneves 25 
98 

It loses, by purchaseable boroughs 
CRIIIG sv sennsiccstasesaveccrsis 15 
Leaving a clear gain of...... 85 


So that, on a division on a corn-law 
question, the landed interest would be 
weaker by eighty-four votes, and the 
commercial interest stronger by eighty- 
five, than they are at present, making a 
difference in the majority of 169 votes. 
In other words, suppose that all protec- 
tion for the English farmer were now 
proposed to be abolished. The landed 
interests might at present be strong 
enough to bring forward 300 votes 
against such a proposition, to oppose 
150 voting in favour of it. But pass 
these Reform Bills, and the majority of 
300 dwindles down to 216, while the 
minority of 150 is swelled to 235! 
And yet we are audaciously told that 
this plan of reform will give the landed 
interests a considerable ascendency ! ! 

We are not now going to argue whe- 
ther or not the landed interests ought 
to have a considerable ascendency. 
That point was decided by the speech 


. of Mr. Sadler, on General Gascoyne’s 


motion, who shewed the house that the 
agriculturists were far more than two- 
thirds in point of numbers, and that 
they paid more than two-thirds of the 
national taxation. It is, however, un- 
necessary to dwell upon this point. We 
are contending with those who concede 
the principle, but then aim silently and 
fraudulently to violate it in practice. 
3 
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FACTS CONNECTED WITH RECENT MANIFESTATIONS OF 
SPIRITUAL GIFTS. 
BY THE REV. EDWARD IRVING. 


*,* We do not think that there is any apology requisite for the publication of a 
paper from the pen of Mr. Irving. We are sure it must excite great interest. 
Our own opinions we reserve until the close of the following series, which 
will, we believe, extend to two or three Numbers. 0G. ¥. 


National Scotch Church, Dec. 24, 1831. 


Your urgent request that I would permit you to publish, through 
your Magazine, some authentic account from my own pen of the work of the 
Spirit in my church and elsewhere, in order to stay, if possible, the torrent of 
blasphemy which is sweeping through the land, and give reasonable and reli- 
gious people the means of making up a judgment upon so important a matter, 
has at length prevailed with me ; and I sit down faithfully to narrate what hath 
come under my own eye, or been brought to my knowledge from the most cer- 
tain and authentic sources. For, while it is a great point of duty not to cast 
pearls before swine, nor to give that which is holy unto the dogs, it is so also to 
sow beside all waters, and especially to make known the work of the Lord among 
other classes, now that the religious world are violently rejecting it. These two 
duties I shall endeavour to unite in this narrative, by presenting the subject in an 
historical form, with only so much of doctrine intermingled as is necessary for the 
right exposition of the matter. Referring you and your readers, for the mysteries 
of the subject, to my public ministrations, to the papers in the Morning Watch, 
and to my Treatise on the Day of Pentecost, or the Baptism with the Holy 
Ghost, 1 shall merely set down in order the particulars of this work, as they are 


My pear Frienp, 


most certainly known by me to have taken place. 


To Mr. James Fraser. 


Four years ago, about the time of 
the opening of the National Scotch 
Church, when teaching to my people 
the orthodox and Catholic doctrine of 
the holy sacraments, I shewed from 
the constitution of Christian baptism 
(Acts, ii. 38, 39), that the baptised 
Church is still held by God to be re- 
sponsible for the full and perfect gift 
of the Holy Ghost, as the same had 
been received by our blessed Lord 
upon his ascension unto glory, and by 
Him shed down upon his church on 
the day of Pentecost, and by them ex- 
ercised in all the ways recorded in the 
book of Acts and the epistles of the 
holy apostles. The doctrine, as I then 
taught it, maybe found briefly set forth 
in the second of the Homilies on Bap- 
tism, which I published shortly after, 
and more fully in a Treatise on the 
Baptism with the Holy Ghost, whereof 
the first part was published a few 
weeks ago. From that time to this, 
(and indeed since ever I read the Word 
of God for the building up of my own 
faith), I have never ceased to believe 
that the spiritual gifts and the spiritual 
office-bearers, as they are enumerated 
in Scripture (1 Cor. xii. 4—11; Eph. 
iv. 7—17; Rom. xii. 6—9; 1 Pet. iy. 


Your faithful Friend and Pastor, 


Epwarp Irvine. 


10, 11, &c.), together with the various 
supernatural methods of operation re- 
corded in the Gospels and the Acts of 
the Apostles, are not accidental and 
temporary occurrences of a miraculous 
kind, for certain special ends and oc- 
casions, but substantial and perma- 
nent forms of operation proper to the 
Holy Ghost, and in no wise to be 
separated from Him or from the Church, 
which is his chosen residence and tem- 
ple, the “body of Christ,” and “the 
fulness of Him who filleth all in all.” 
With this faith firmly rooted in my 
heart, I did not doubt that the only 
reason for the disappearance of those 
endowments from the visible Church, 
or rather from the face of her history, 
was the evil heart of unbelief, and the 
hiding of “the light of the world” un- 
der “the bushel” of human systems 
and ordinances, and the “ burying of 
our talent in the earth” of the natural 
man ;—a condition of things which 
ought not to be wondered at, seeing 
our Lord had expressly forewarned 
his Church against it; nor did I hesi- 
tate to preach this as a great head of 
Christian faith, needful to be believed 
for the honour of the risen Lord, for 
the completeness of the Spirit’s work, 
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and for the consolation and establish- 
ment of the Church; and I was never 
loath, on any fitting occasion, to main- 
tain the argument with any of my cle- 
rical brethren, whether of my own 
Church or the Church of England, as 
some to whose eye this may come will 
bear me witness. The consequence of 
this distinct and explicit witness-bear- 
ing was, to prepare a people for receiv- 
ing the manifestations when they did 
appear, and also to prepare my own 
mind for taking the decisive steps 
which I have taken after I was per- 
suaded that they were come into the 
midst of us. 

jut while I was convinced so long 
ago of the undoubted right which the 
Church hath in all the manifestations of 
the Holy Ghost made by Christ and 
his apostles, and that her unfaithful- 
ness was the only cause for their disap- 
pearance, it was not so clear to me that 
they would be restored again anterior 
to the time of his second advent, when 
all things shall be reconstituted (Acts, 
ii. 21), and the complete inheritance 
shall be brought to us, whereof this 
seal of the Spirit is only the earnest and 
the first-fruits (Eph. i. 14). Forthough 
I saw clearly and beyond question 
that this, like all * the gifts and callings 
of God, is without repentance” (Rom, 
xi. 29) on his part, it was then doubt- 
ful to my mind whether or not the 
Church of Christ, like the Jewish 
nation, might not have been ejected 
from her rightful possessions, and 
left to famine and misery of spiritual 
good until the times of refreshing shall 
come from the presence of the Lord, 
and he shall send forth Jesus Christ, 
“which before was preached unto us” 
(Acts, iii. 19, 20). If I had applied 
myself steadily to the resolution of this 
doubt, it would speedily have cleared 
away before the express promises of 
the HolyGhost the Comforter(John, xiv. 
XV. xvi.) made, not to the Church as a 
whole, but to every one who believeth, 
for the performance of all “the works 
which Christ did, and for greater works 
than these, because he went unto the 
Father” (John, xiv. 12); for preaching 
and for prophesying (John, vii. 37) ; 
and in particular for “casting out de- 
vils, speaking with new tongues, taking 
up serpents, and drinking of deadly 
things without being hurt, and laying 
hands on the sick that they might re- 
cover” (Mark, xvi. 17,18). But the 
way had to be prepared by the full 
preaching of Christ’s coming in our 
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flesh, and his coming again in glory— 
the two great divisions of Christian 
doctrine which had gone down into 
the earth, out of sight and out of mind, 
and which must be revived by preach- 
ing before the Holy Spirit could have 
any thing to witness unto; for he doth 
not witness to any system of man, 
Calvinistic or Arminian, or to any or- 
dinance of man, Episcopalian or Pres- 
byterian; but to Jesus, who suffered for 
us in the flesh, who shareth with us 
his life and power, and cometh with us 
in glory. Being occupied with the 
ministry of these two great truths — 
Christ’s union with us by the one flesh, 
and our present union with him by the 
one Spirit— I had not made sure to 
my own mind, nor taught my people 
to look or to pray for the restoration of 
the spiritual gifts, but confined myself 
to the confession of our sins and the 
sins of our fathers, for which they had 
ceased, and to the bewailing of our low 
and abjectstate before the Lord. Thus we 
stood, when the tidings of the restora- 
tion of the gift of tongues in the west 
of Scotland burst upon us like the 
morning star heralding the approach 
of day, and turned our speculations 
upon the true doctrine into the examin- 
ation of a fact. 

If some fond parents, having parted 
from their children for a time, should 
hear of their being all cast away and 
lost at sea, while on their return to 
their paternal home and inheritance, 
how their hearts would grieve under 
the sore bereavement ; and if, after long 
years of sorrow, they should hear of a 
family of children with their attendants 
having been discovered upon some 
island of those seas, answering in fea- 
ture and in form, in age and in num- 
ber, to their dear offspring whose loss 
they had so long lamented — what joy- 
ful hope, what trembling anxiety, what 
earnest and careful search would fill 
their hearts and occupy all their minds ! 
I cannot say that my feelings were alto- 
gether such, but they belonged to this 
class. I did rejoice with great joy 
when the tidings were read to me, 
coming through a most authentic chan- 
nel, that the bridal attire and jewels of 
the Church had been found again. It 
was as health to my navel, as marrow 
and fatness to my bones. And I felt 
it to be a matter of too great concern 
to yield up my faith to any thing but 
the clearest evidence, and at the same 
time of so great importance as not to 
leave a stone unturned in order to 
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come at the truth; for if it should 
turn out to be true, I perceived at once 
that it would revolutionise the Church, 
and make such an upturning as the 
woild had not seen. 1 had the amplest 
means of obtaining information, first 
from eye and ear witnesses, men of 
reputation, elders of the church, then 
from many of the most spiritual mem- 
bers of my flock, who went down to 
see and hear, and finally from the 
gifted persons themselves. And the 
particulars of the work in Scotland are 
as follow. 

In the west of Scotland the thick 
and dark veil which men have cast over 
the truth had been taken away, chiefly 
by the preaching of that faithful man of 
God, John Campbell, late minister of 
Row, who was deposed by the last 
General Assembly for teaching that God 
loves every man, and that Christ died 
to redeem all mankind. His word lea- 
vened all that land, and took firm and 
fast hold of many to the saving of their 
souls. But he had received no insight, 
nor held any discourse with the people 
on this subject ; only he had prepared 
them for every thing by teaching them 
the boundless love of God, and the full 
and free gift of Jesus with all the riches 
of glory which he contained. To ano- 
ther preacher of the Gospel, now also 
deposed by the same Assembly for post- 
poning the Confession of Faith to the 
Holy Scriptures, presiding at present 
over the Scotch congregation at Wool- 
wich, it was reserved to sow the seed 
which hath borne this precious fruit. 
He was at that time my fellow-labourer 
in the National Scotch Church, being 
our missionary to preach to the poor 
of this city; and as we went in and 
out together, he used often to signify 
to me his conviction that the spiritual 
gifts ought still to be exercised in the 
Church; that we are at liberty, and 
indeed bound to pray for them, as being 
baptised into the assurance of the “‘gift 
of the Holy Ghost,” as well as of “ re- 
pentance and remission of sins” (Acts, 
11.38). When I used, on these occa- 
sions, to propose to him my difficulty, 
as stated above, lest for our fathers’ 
transgressions we should have been ad- 
judged to the loss of our inheritance 
until our Redeemer should come, he 
never failed to make answer, that 
though we were baptied into one 
body, the Church, we were called to 
act thereon upon our several responsi- 
bility as persons; that the promise is 
to every believer personally, who, re- 
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ceiving of the same, do by their several 
gifts constitute the body and member- 
ship of the Church. Though I could 
make no answer to this, and it is alto- 
gether unanswerable, I continued still 
very little moved to seek myself or to 
stir up my people to seek these spiri- 
tual treasures. Yet I went forward to 
contend and to instruct whenever the 
subject came before me, in my public 
ministrations of reading and preaching 
the word, that the Holy Ghost ought 
to be manifested amongst us all, the 
same as ever he was in any one of 
the primitive churches. 

Towards the end of the year 1829, 
our excellent missionary—whose mind 
God was more and more confirming 
on this head, and enabling to disen- 
tangle the subject of the baptism with 
the Holy Ghost from the work of rege- 
neration, with which it is commonly 
confounded, whereof the latter cometh 
from the incarnation, and the former 
from the glorification of the Son of 
God—being called down to Scotland 
upon some occasion, and residing for 
a while at his father’s house, which is 
in the heart of that district of Scotland 
upon which the light of Mr. Camp- 
bell’s ministry had arisen, he was led 
to open his mind to some of the godly 
people in those parts, and, among 
others, to a young Woman who was at 
that time lying ill of a consumption, 
from which afterwards, when brought 
to the very door of death, she was 
raised up instantaneously by the 
mighty hand of God. Being a woman 
of a very fixed and constant spirit, he 
was not able, with all his power of 
statement and argument, which is un- 
equalled by that of any man I have 
ever met with, to convince her of the 
distinction between regeneration and 
baptism with the Holy Ghost; and 
when he could not prevail, he left her 
with a solemn charge to read over the 
Acts of the Apostles with that distinc- 
tion in her mind, and to beware how 
she rashly rejected what he believed to 
be the truth of God. By this young 
woman it was that God, not many 
months after, did restore the gift of 
speaking with tongues and prophesying 
to the Church; and that man might 
have no hand in such a work, He took 
from our missionary the honour of con- 
vincing her, and from her the honour 
of having readily opened her ear to in- 
struction ; reserving to Himself both the 
work of teaching her and inclining her 
heart to be taught. Her disease went 
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on rapidly increasing, and to all appear- 
ance hurrying her into eternity; and 
her communion with God grew apace 
as her hope of being removed to his 
rest drew nigh. But, though there 
was not as yet any supernatural mani- 
festations of the Holy Ghost in those 
parts, there appeared about this time, 
in the death-bed experience of cer- 
tain holy persons, very wonderful in- 
stances of the power of God’s Spirit, 
both in the way of discernment and 
utterance, and also apparent glory. 
They were able to know the condition 
of God’s people at a distance, and to 
pray for the very things which they 
needed ; they were able to search the 
hearts of persons in their presence ; 
they were above measure strengthened 
to hold out both in prayer and exhorta- 
tion. In one instance, the countenance 
shone with a glorious brightness, as if 
it had been the face of an angel; they 
spake much of a bright dawn about 
to arise in the Chureh; and one of 
them, just before death, signified that 
he had received the knowledge of the 
thing that was about to be manifested, 
but he was too far gone to give it utter- 
ance. It came like a halo over the 
soul of the departing saint, to cheer 
him on his way; but it was not intend- 
ed for communication. I knew this 
man; I had conversed with him a few 
months before, when I went into that 
neighbourhood preaching the coming 
and kingdom of the Lord. He was a 
saint of the first degree. The parti- 
culars of these death-beds, more espe- 
cially that of James Grubb, were regu- 
larly communicated to me by one of 
the deacons of my Church, a native of 
that district, who with all his father’s 
house fear the Lord, and was wont to 
receive by letter from his kindred very 
full details ofthese matters. My friend 
and fellow-labourer also, upon his re- 
turn, confirmed all which I had previ- 
ously heard, and was stronger than ever 
in his conviction that the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost would be restored, and that 
speedily. 

In the month of December of the 
same year, 1829, the handmaid of the 
Lord, to whom reference hath been 
made above, was led by the Spirit of 
God to read with a new light that 
blessed portion of his Word which is 
written in the 14th, 15th, and 16th 
chapters of the Gospel according to 
John, and to find therein that seed of 
faith and hope which afterwards bore 
fruit in the manifestation of the Holy 
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Ghost. She saw there the truth of our 
Lord’s human nature, which in itself 
was no other than our own, and derived 
the virtues of immaculate holiness and 
superhuman power from no passive 
quality, but from an active operation 
thereon of the Son of God by the Holy 
Ghost. She came to see what for six 
or seven years [ had been preaching in 
London, that all the works of Christ 
were done by the man anointed with 
the Holy Ghost, and not by the God 
mixing himself up withthe man. The 
person is the Son of God; the bounds 
which he hath consented to speak and 
act in are the bounds of mortal man- 
hood ; the power by which, when within 
these narrow bounds, he doth such 
mighty things, against and above the 
course of nature, death, and hell, is the 
power of the Holy Ghost; and the end 
of the whole mystery of his incarnation 
is to shew unto mortal men what every 
one of them, through faith in his name, 
shall be able to perform; as it is written 
in the first of these chapters, “ Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, He that believ- 
eth on me, the works which I do shall 
he do also, and greater works than 
these shall he do, because I go unto 
my Father” (John, xiv. 12). The effect 
of this discovery upon her mind, I have 
heard her tell, was such as to fill her 
soul by night and by day for some 
time, to the exclusion almost of her 
natural rest. And these words of Pe- 
ter’s sermon to Cornelius were con- 
stantly in her mind :—‘“ Flow God 
anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the 
Holy Ghost and with power, who went 
about doing good, and healing all that 
were oppressed of the devil; for God 
was with him.” (Acts, x. 38.) She 
straightway argued, if Jesus as a 
man in my nature thus spake and 
thus performed mighty works by the 
Holy Ghost, which he even promiseth 
to me, then ought I im the same na- 
ture, by the same Spirit, to do likewise 
“the works which he did, and greater 
works than these.” I have now before 
me the original letter which she wrote 
to a friend soon after this, bearing date 
the 16th of January, 1830, which, how- 
ever, I will not transcribe, lest I should 
swell the narrative too much, and in- 
troduce into it spiritual things too sa- 
cred for the common eye. It contains 
the first overflowings of a soul filled 
with the glorious truth, that every 
baptised man should, through the 
indwelling of the Spirit of Christ and 
the presence of the Comforter, shew 
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forth the same signs and wonders as 
Christ did, “that the Father might be 
glorified in the Son;” as it is written 
(Mark, xvi. 17), “ And THESE SIGNS 
shall follow them THAT BELIEVE: in 
my name shall they cast out devils; 
they shall speak with new tongues; 
they shall take up serpents; and if they 
drink any deadly thing, it shall not 
hurt them ; they shall lay hands on the 
sick, and they shall recover.” This 
letter is remarkable as containing the 
true view of bodily suffering as a mani- 
festation of Satan’s power in this sinful 
flesh of ours, which Christ took in order 
to cast him and keep him out of it. 
With these emphatic, and, in her own 
case, prophetic words, the letter con- 
cludes: —‘* You cannot conceive the 
effect which this view of suffering has 
upon me. I am indeed most painfully 
exercised in mind when I think of it, 
and am sometimes forced to exclaim, 
Why should I, seeing I am a daughter 
of Abraham, be so long bound by the 
devil? Pray for me, my dear friend, 
in reference to this thing.” 

I am writing a record of the work- 
ings of God for the eye of a most un- 
believing generation, who would fain 
persuade themselves that God hath 
forsaken the earth, and left it to be 
managed by infidel statesmen, false- 
hearted churchmen, and lying pro- 
phets; but they are all my brethren, 
and some of them may, by God’s 


grace, be delivered from the snare of 


Antichrist by what I write; therefore 
I will write every thing as if I were 
speaking it from my own pulpit, with 
the single love of truth in my heart, 
and fear of God before my eyes. There 
was no manifestation of the Holy Ghost 
until the end of March, that is, about 
two months from the date of this letter; 
but how surely the sound doctrines 
stated above had struck their roots into 
the heart of this young woman is made 
manifest from another letter, bearing 
date the 23d of March, of which the 
original is still preserved, and lies now 
before me. Along with some others, 
she had conceived the purpose of a 
mission to the heathen, and so was 
brought into the very condition in 
which the apostles were anterior to the 
day of Pentecost, when they had re- 
ceived their commission to go forth 
into all nations and preach the Gospel, 
but were commanded to farry in Jeru- 
salem until they should receive power 
from on high. 

The following is an extract from a 
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letter communicating this missionary 
design : —‘* The former rain was first 
poured out on ‘ unlearned and ignorant 
men,’ that the excellency of the powrr 
might appear to be of God, that no 
flesh might glory in his presence. And 
I am taught of the Holy Ghost to 
believe the §¢ latter rain’ will first 
descend on those of God’s children 
who are esteemed the weakest and the 
basest. It is needful God should select 
such instruments to advance his glory, 
that even Christians may behold what 
mighty victories simple unlimited con- 
fidence in God will effect.” The sen- 
timent expressed in this quotation I 
can no longer doubt, after what I behold 
proceeding in the churches and seats of 
learning and high places of power within 
the Church, which are but one great 
confederacy against the truth as it is 
in Jesus, and to smite with the fist 
of wickedness every faithful man, and 
cast them forth with indignity from 
their apostate and apostating syna- 
gogues. When I see the Presbyteries 
of the North, and the Bishops of the 
South, and the heads of the populace 
among the dissenting bodies, uniting 
to silence every watchman who hath 
in him any discernment or faithful- 
ness, what can I conclude, but that 
God will rather stain their glory than 
suffer his Son’s glory to be by them 
overthrown. Saul, the son of Kish, 
than whom there was no goodlier per- 
son in Israel, has wearied the Lord, 
and he is proceeding once more to 
bring David from feeding the ewes 
with young to feed his people Israel. 
I believe that the day of carpenters and 
fishermen is come again, and the day 
of masters in arts and doctors in di- 
vinity is gone by. Not by might 
nor by strength, but by my Spirit, saith 
the Lord.” 

The letter from which the above ex- 
tract is made is very long, and almost 
entirely taken up with the subject of 
missions, and, indeed, was wriiten to 
persuade a faithful brother in the Lord 
to undertake that service for Christ 
and his Church. This purpose hath 
not yet obtained its fulfilment; but 
T have no doubt will in its own time. 
So, also, the setting apart of the 
Apostles to go to the heathen, though 
anterior to the day of Pentecost, ob- 
tained not its accomplishment till se- 
veral years after the baptism of power, 
for witness-bearing was accomplished 
upon them on the day of Pentecost. 
They had a previous work to do within 
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the bounds of the Church; the work of 
reviving the decayed life of the true 
members, and separating the false 
members thereof. For to this double 
end, of cherishing the humble, and ut- 
terly disgusting the proud, prophesy- 
ing with the sign of another tongue 
doth serve, as saith the prophet Isaiah, 
“ Whom shall he teach knowledge? 
and whom shall he make to understand 
doctrine? them that are weaned from 
the milk, and drawn from the breasts. 
For precept must be upon precept, 
precept upon precept; line upon line, 
line upon line; here a little, and there 
a little: for with stammering lips, and 
another tongue, will he speak to this 
people. To whom he said, This is the 
rest wherewith ye may cause the weary 
to rest; and this is the refreshing; yet 
they would not hear. But the word 
of the Lord was unto them precept 
upon precept, precept upon precept ; 
line upon line, line upon line; here 
a little, and there a little; that they 
might go, and fall backward, and be 
broken, and snared, and taken.” — 
(Isa. xxviii. 9—13). No doubt the 
baptism with the Holy Ghost, whereof 
the sign is speaking with another 
tongue, doth qualify for bearing wit- 
ness for Christ to all lands, as our 
Lord in divers places expressly de- 
clareth (Luke, xxiv. 49; Acts, i. 8); 
but it hath also a special application 
to the Church, being God’s simple 
and childish food to restore the con- 
stitution of his people, debilitated with 
the strong drink of man’s opinions, and 
his snare to take captive and utterly 
make away with all those proud hypo- 
crites, who prefer the traditions and 
arguments of men to his own precious 
and simple truth. And of these two 
offices, served by the ordinances of pro- 
phesying with the stammering lip and 
the sign of another tongue, the latter is 
that which God will first set himself 
about; because he loveth not to cast 
off nor to separate from his people until 
he hath made all efforts to retain them 
in their love and obedience. And ac- 
cordingly, both in the days of the apos- 
tles and in these our days, he hath 
begun his work, first at home, and is 
labouring in it with all speed; and 
when he hath prevailed to separate 
the living from the dead, and to nourish 
up the living into some stature and 
strength fit for foreign travel, he will 
send them forth into all lands to preach 
the everlasting Gospel unto every na- 
tion, and kindred, and tongue, saying, 
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“ Fear God, and give glory to him; 
for the hour of his judgment is come.” 
The army must first be enlisted and 
disciplined at home, before it is sent 
abroad to the field of warfare. The 
Lord first gave to his disciples the 
promise of the baptism of the Com- 
forter, in the 14th, 15th, and 16th chap- 
ters of John; so brought he the minds 
of those in our days, whom he was 
preparing to baptise into the under- 
standing of that divine discourse; he 
then, during the forty days between 
his resurrection and his ascension, gave 
them their commission to go to the 
heathen ; and the like spiritual desire 
and self-devotion did he awaken in this 
case. Finally, after he had ascended 
to his glory, he poured down his Spirit 
on the day of Pentecost upon his dis- 
ciples, who straightway spake with 
tongues and magnified God; so also, 
as we now proceed to tell, did he re- 
vive this wondrous gift, so long dor- 
mant in his Church. 

Sometime between the 23d of March 
1830, the date of the letter from which 
the last extract is made, and the end of 
that month, on the evening of the 
Lord’s day, the gift of speaking with 
tongues was restored to the Church. 
* Then he restored that which he took 
not away.” (Isa. lxix.) The handmaiden 
of the Lord of whom he made choice 
on that night to manifest forth in her 
his glory, had been long afflicted with 
a disease which the medical men pro- 
nounced to be a decline, and that it 
would soon bring her to her grave, 
whither her sister had been hurried by 
the same malady some months before. 
Yet, while all around were anticipating 
her dissolution, she was, in the strength 
of faith, meditating missionary labours 
among the heathen ; and this night she 
was to receive the preparation of the 
Spirit,—the preparation of the body 
she received not till some days after. 
It was on the Lord’s day; and one of 
her sisters, along with a female friend, 
who had come to the house for that 
end, had been spending the whole day 
in humiliation, and fasting, and prayer 
before God, with a special respect to 
the restoration of the yifts. They had 


‘come up in the evening to the sick 


chamber of their sister, who was laid 
on a sofa, and, along with one or two 
others of the household, they were en- 
gaged in prayer together. When, in the 
midst of their devotion, the Holy Ghost 
came with mighty power upon the sick 
woman as she lay in her weakness, and 
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constrained her to speak at great length, 
and with superhuman strength, in an 
unknown tongue, to the astonishment 
of all who heard, and to her own great 
edification and enjoyment in God ; 
“ for he that speaketh in a tongue edi- 
fieth himself.” She has told me that 
this first seizure of the Spirit was the 
strongest she ever had; and that it was 
in some degree necessary it should 
have been so, otherwise she would not 
have dared to give way to it. For 
once “the spirit of the prophets was 
[not] subject to the prophets.” It was 
so also the first time that silence was 
broke in my church. I have put the 
question directly, and been answered 
by the person who was raised for that 
purpose, that she never had so strong 
an impulse; which, thinking to re. 
strain, she fled out of the church into 
the vestry, but found it quite irresist- 
ible, and was forced to give vent to 
that volume of majestic sound which 
passed through two closed doors, and 
filled the whole church. And so, ac- 
cording to the example of the Scrip- 
tures, it ought to be; seeing that when 
it came upon the Church on the day 
of Pentecost, they did not, and could 
not, refrain themselves, but all spake 
with tongues as the Spirit gave them 
utterance, though there was no audience 
to hear or profit by them. So also in 
the cases of Cornelius and his company 
(Acts, x.), and of the Ephesian bre- 
thren (Acts, xix.) 

And having thus brought my narra- 
tive down to the great event of the 
Holy Spirit’s again making his voice 
to be heard, I shall stay here a little ; 
and, before proceeding further, make 
one or two observations, which could 
not be so well introduced into the 
thread of the narrative. The first is 
concerning the manner of its bestowal, 
without any outward sign or demon- 
stration, as on the day of Pentecost, 
and without the laying on of the hands 
of an apostle; but in the exercise of 
faith and prayer. That the Holy 
Ghost was commonly bestowed in the 
exercise of faith and prayer, without 
any visible sign, is not only manifest 
from the express promise of the Lord 
(Luke, xi. 5—14); but also from the 
example of the Samaritan church 
(Acts, viii. 15). And because faith 
and prayer come by preaching, the 
Holy Ghost descended upon the Gen- 
tiles at the conclusion of Peter’s sermon 
to them (Acts, x. 45); and in the case 
of the Ephesian church it attended 
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upon baptism. In two of these cases 
the laying on of the hands of the apos- 
tles did intervene, but in the other it 
intervened not, which proveth that it 
is not necessary. When any one will 
shew me a passage of Scripture ex- 
pressly declaring that the laying on of 
the hands of the apostles is necessary 
to the receiving of spiritual gifts, I will 
give heed to him; but till then I will 
believe the Lord, who declares that 
nothing is necessary but to ask and 
to seek, and importunately to knock 
(Luke, xi.); I will believe Peter, who 
declares that nothing is necessary but 
to be baptised into the name of Jesus 
Christ (Acts, ii. 38, 39); I will believe 
Paul, who makes the ministration of 
the Spirit dependent only upon the 
hearing of faith (Gal. iii. 2, 5, 14; 
Eph. i. 13). And believing these de 
clarations accordant with all the Scrip- 
tures, I will preach, in the expectation 
of my people receiving the Spirit in 
the act of hearing; and I will lead 
them to pray, in the sure faith of re- 
ceiving the Holy Ghost in answer to 
their importunate prayers. At the 
same time, I see tue place in the divine 
economy given to the apostles, to the 
end that their dignity and authority, as 
having the true doctrine, ‘might be au- 
thenticated against all pretenders and 
usurpers ; and also that the gift might 
be known, not only to come imme- 
diately from Christ, but mediately 
through the faithful members of his 
truth. That it might be seen imme- 
diately to proceed from himself, the 
two capital instances, of the day of 
Pentecost for the Jews, and of Corne- 
lius for the Gentiles, came down with- 
out any intervention ; but that, if apos- 
tles were again raised up—as I believe 
they will be—they may again have 
this effectual laying on of hands for 
the seal of their office, I take not upon 
me to dispute, but that we are to tarry 
for it. But when they shall come they 
will not assuredly supersede Christ, 
but stand humbly under him, as pre- 
pared channels through which his vir- 
tue may pass. 

In the next place, as it was never in- 
tended that there should be any giving 
of the law but one; whereby Josiah 
shaped his proceedings when he re- 
stored the religion of Judah ; and but 
one ordering of the temple, according 
to which Zerubbabel wrought when he 
restored its ruins; and but one incarna- 
tion of the Son of God for sin destroy- 
ing, which he then preached over again 
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at the resurrection—so is there but one 
day of Pentecost, with its signs of the 
mighty rushing wind and the cloven 
tongues of fire, and the witnessing na- 
tions; and to expect another is folly 
and delusion. The gifts then came in- 
to the Church, and are in the baptised 
Church now as ever, and shall he, with- 
out repentance, until Christ come, yea 
and for ever; for the Comforter is 
to abide for ever. They shall perfect 
themselves: the partial shall give way 
to the perfect, but the substance of the 
power and glory shall abide for ever. 
We might as well expect a resurrection 
of Christ over again, to satisfy their 
scepticism, as expect another day of 
Pentecost, with the witness-bearing na- 
tions to attest the tongues. It is of the 
essence of the tongue that it should be 
unknown; and the definition of it is, 
“Ve that speaketh in a tongue speak- 
eth not unto men, but unto God; for 
no man understandeth.” (1 Cor. xiv. 2.) 
If it were understood by the speaker or 
by the hearer, it would not serve its 
end of proving that the speaker is not 
man, but the Holy Ghost. For if he 
understand it himself, then it is he 
who may be using it; if others under- 
stand it, then he may have learnt it; 
and this would draw a suspicion which 
would militate against the end of God; 
which is to shew, that not the person or 
speaker, but the Holy Ghost, fills the 
spirit of the person; filling his spirit, 
but not touching his understanding, so 
as that he himself is edified, but inca- 
pable of edifying others, until the Holy 
Ghost, having given the sign of his per- 
sonal presence and agency, begin to 
speak in the native tongue. While 
the unknown tongue is uttered, “he 
edifieth himself,” but not others : while 
the native tongue is uttering, he and all 
that hear are edified alike. But while 
it is of the essence of the tongue, in 
order that it may be a sign, that it 
should be unknown, just as of a mi- 
racle it is of the essence that it should 
be supernatural, there must be added 
to the tongue words intelligible, either 
from the same mouth or from another, 
in the way of interpretation, in order 
that the end of all signs, which is edi- 
fication, may be accomplished. And 
so at Cesarea they not only spake with 
tongues, but magnified God; and at 
Ephesus they spake with tongues and 
prophesied. And so it is in these 
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days. Ofthe hundreds of manifesta- 
tions which I have heard, there have 
been a few without the introductory 
sign of the unknown tongue, but there 
never was one without the main sub- 
stance of testifying to Jesus, and ex- 
horting unto holiness in our own tongue. 
On the day of Pentecost there is no 
mention that the utterance was twofold, 
partly unknown and partly known, 
although the symbol of the cloven 
tongue would lead to such a suppo- 
sition. But if it were not so, there 
were at band the very natives whose 
tongues were spoken, to attest the 
reality and interpret the substance of 
the thing spoken. And perhaps utter- 
ance was withheld in the language of 
Jerusalem in order to arrest the atten- 
tion of the people the more. This, 
however, is a matter of little import- 
ance. Suffice it to observe, that the 
experiment then made of these tongues 
which the Holy Ghost moved men to 
speak, doth attest them for ever to be 
true tongues of men; and this being 
once attested, he who insists to have 
it over again, might as well insist to 
have the attestation of Christ’s life, and 
miracles, and death, and resurrection, 
overagain. I say once more to this most 
ignorant and self-conceited generation, 
that the tongue would in no way serve 
the purpose of proving the Holy Ghost 
to be the speaker, unless it were un- 
known alike to the speaker and to the 
hearers of it. There could never be 
but one day of Pentecost; a second 
would have invalidated the first. This 
is a riddle to the shallow men whom 
Iam writing to. [leave them a month 
to discover it. But not one in a thou- 
sand will give it as much time as 
children do to a guess by the fireside. 
For the men of this generation are but 
impatient overgrown children. Why 
then write to them at all? In order to 
rebuke them, and haply to win some 
stragglers from the reading mob back 
again to the proper occupation of man, 
which is, to think and act, to meditate 
and contemplate. Reading, and writ- 
ing, and casting accounts, are doing 
more to unman mankind than many — 
than almost all other causes. The only 
book worth reading is the Bible ; and 
that can be read only with the honest 
heart, which almost all other books do 
tend to take away. But this is not 
within my present occupation. 
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A BRIEF GOOD-MORROW TO THE NEW LEAP-YEAR (WITH A SONG). 


Turs is our first leap-year—the primal bissextile of our short existence. We 
must not let its opening pass without a word of greeting. 

Matthew Laensberg, who is the Francis Moore of the continent, has uttered 
his vaticinations for the year. We are to have discord and wars, and tumults, 
and chasing-forth of governments. More than one parvenu, he predicts, will 
feel himself too happy to seek for safety in flight [he alludes, we suppose, to the 
parvenu kings Louis Philippe and Leopold]; more than one cabinet will be 
broken in pieces; the Holy Alliance will be in danger ; battles and campaigns will 
occupy the earlier part of the year; a meteor will make its appearance in the 
heavens; but peace and calm will come over the earth somewhere about the 
month of June. What our own Francis Moore has presaged, we know not— 
not having perused his oracular volume. We fear that Francis, who was for a 
century stanch in the cause of Church and King, and ever ready to defy the 
Pope and the Turk, has now, in his advanced senility, become even as if he were 
of the unrighteous, and, being possessed of the unclean spirit of Whiggery, pro- 
phesies not more wisely than if he were a kettle of Dodona, by which we mean 
that he is almost gone to pot. Let him, therefore, perish, like Zedekiah, the son 
of Chenaanah, who made unto himself horns of iron, and was the chief of the 
lying prophets that sent King Ahab up to Ramoth-Gilead, there to be shot 
between the joints of his harness, by a certain man who drew his bow at a 
venture. If, however, we have done Francis Moore wrong in accusing him of 
the foul crime of Whiggery, we willingly recant our denunciation; but we fear it 
is all too true. 

Were we to prophesy, though we do not pretend to any such inspiration as 
that which gives power to Matthew Laensberg, we should be consicerably in- 
clined to be of his way of thinking. In short, our oracles would in no small 
degree resemble the Litany in the beadroll of sedition, privy conspiracy, and rebel- 
tion, battle, murder, and sudden death, which must form the staple of our song. 
But we shall not unnecessarily intrude in the character of Cassandra or Theocly- 
menus either, in his denunciations of wo on those whom Pope thinks proper 
to call the peers.* The question, however, is a most serious one 

“ What will 1832 do!” What are to be the principal events, and their main 
tendency in that year? A fearful inquiry ! 

We ventured last year to doubt 





for whom Paris would huzza 
Upon the Christmas-day of the year 31 ; 





and though Louis Philippe has got over that day, we do not think that our doubt 
was very badly founded. The personal character of that prince has not risen 
during the year. The wretched disclosures in the case of the Duke of Bourbon’s 
will, have sunk him as an honest man; and though we may not be prepared to 
go the length of the opposition papers in Paris, which do not scruple to hint 
[to assert, indeed, until the arm of the law interfered] that his Majesty was 
cognisant of the murder of the last of the Condés, yet it is impossible not to 
convict him of following the advice of Tiresias to Ulysses, as reported by Horace, 
and conspiring with a clever woman to come into the will of a feeble old man. 
The same discredit is shared by all the Orleans branch; and nobody can deny 


* We have not time to copy the Greek: so take the curse as it is done into 
English from the Twentieth Odyssey. 


*«* O race to death devote! with Stygian shade 
Each destined peer impending fates invade! 
With tears your wan distorted cheeks are drown’d ; 
With sanguine drops the walls are rubied round ! 
Thick swarms the spacious hall with howling ghosts, 
To people Orcus and the burning coasts ! 
Nor gives the sun his golden orb to roll, 
But universal night usurps the pole !’ 

Yet warned in vain ——” 
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that the most unkingly of sins is that of legacy-hunting. While the character of 
the prince is thus lowered, poverty is increasing in the country, the spirit of 
insurgent discontent spreading and strengthening in her towns; and her states- 
men are diverting themselves, like wise men as they are, with endeavouring to 
upset the peerage, and to get a step nearer to democracy. It is a well-chosen 
time. 

We know not how the peerage question has been decided ; but it will, in all 
probability, be settled —so far as a vote can settle it—before these pages come 
into the hands of our readers. If it be carried that an hereditary chamber is to 
exist no longer, farewell to all pretence of monarchy! As the Duke of Monto- 
bello, who, though a peer of the revolution, supports the interests of the order in 
which he is enrolled, says, “ an aristocracy without aristocrats” is an anomaly 
which cannot exist a year. Pull down property altogether, and alter the manners 
of the entire nation, and then an effectual abolition of the hereditary peerage may 
take place ; but when that is done, what becomes of the monarchical principle, 
deprived of all real support, and denuded of the divinity that doth hedge a king. 
The most stable throne could not endure such a shock. Who will venture to 
predict a six months’ hold upon his sceptre to the tottering hand of the Citizen 
King? France, in short, is on the eve of a revolution, or a jacquerie, or both. 
And when she pipes, when da Belle France calls for the carmagnole, will 
not the continent dance? Is there, in fact, a European prince secure in his 
dominions at this moment? always, of course, excepting His Most Gracious 
Majesty King William the Fourth, whom God preserve !—— which brings us to our 
domestic politics, omitting all consideration of the Belgic question, the intentions 
of the Emperor of Russia, King Rothschild’s last loan, the expedition of Don 
Pedro, and various other melodramatic diversions got up for this Christmas 
weather. 

May we not, with Cowper, 





** trace 
Our history in auother’s case ?”” 


In the progress of French affairs is there no lesson for ourselves? The revolution 
among our neighbours is only advanced a few steps beyond our own. The 
Reform Bill throws the electoral power out of the hands of our aristocracy. It 
is unjust, unwise, unphilosophical, that they should enjoy such a privilege. Is it 
not equally unjust or unphilosophical, that an hereditary chamber of lawgivers 
should exist /---that the genius of legislation should be expected to descend from 
father to son? The objection is any thing but a new one: it has been made a 
thousand times already. But, say the Whig reformers, those who make it are 
mere theorists, who can never put their dreams into practice. Where is the 
guarantee for that? Five years ago, who would have believed that the dreams of 
Major Cartwright would have been turned into realities? and yet we see them 
propounded by a cabinet, with great chances of success. If these chances become 
certainties — which Heaven forbid !—and the House of Commons be remodelled 
in a more approved fashion, why keep hands off the Lords? As to thinking that 
any concession is final, the idea is absurd. Principiis obsta is the only sound 
motto; the new reading would seem to be principibus obsta-—a most material 
alteration in the text. As for Ireland 

But apropos of Ireland, for it puts us in mind of bulls, and bulls put us in 
mind of the Pope. Is the news true which comes on us while we write, that 
the Quirinal is sacked, the Castle of St. Angelo taken, the Vatican seized, the 
Cardinal Legate killed, and the Pope slain? Wo’s the day! Protestants as 
we are, we should be sorry that the old scarlet petticoat came to so despiteful 
an end, though the end was to come sooner or later. Who would have 
thought to have heard in our times a Roman rabble exclaiming ? 








Down with the kings ! 

In old Rome, the seven hilly, 
We'll revel at ease: 

Her streets shall be gory, 
Her Tiber all red, 

And her temples so hoary 
Shall clang with our tread : 
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—and the cry of No Popery resounding over the Lateran. Have we, indeed, 
come so far among the signs of the times ? 

Enough of this. Every omen tells us that 1832 is marked to be a year of 
revolution, sweeping in character and extent. Men’s minds are set, throughout 
the world, on change, and change there will be. For good?—or for ill? Lest, 
however, we be tempted to imitate Partridge, and, with 


that egregious wizard, to foredoom 
The fate of Louis, and the fall of Rome, 
(two events not improbable), we conclude. 


But let us have a song before we part. Shall we not? By all means. 
Gentlemen, clear first your glasses, and then your throats, for you mfst be 
ready for a chorus. 





I 


A fight is approaching abroad and at home — 

So gird up your loins for full sure will it come. 

Hill, valley, and stream, town and plain, will be red 
With the flame to be raised, and the blood to be shed ; 
And the hand strong or weak, and the heart false or true, 
Will display what they are in the year thirty-two. 


CHORUS. 
And the hand strong or weak, and the heart false or true, 
Will display what they are in the year thirty-two. 


II. 


Let us welcome it in with a song and a cheer, 
The straight-forward fellow has nothing to fear. 
Whether joyful or gloomy its progress may wend, 
The day, dark or beaming, alike has an end. 

But can any one tell whether I, boys, and you, 
Will be here at the close of the year thirty-two ? 


CHORUS. 
But can any one tell whether I, boys, and you, 
Will be here at the close of the year thirty-two. 


Ii. 
Many thrones may-be down, many good fellows slain, 
Many rascals upraised, ere this day comes again ; 
Many gay eyes be dim, e’en of those I now see, 
And the fate which threats kingdoms may pounce upon me. 
If so, don’t forget your poor Tory, true blue, 
In your last bumper toast of the year thirty-two. 


CHORUS. 
If so, don’t forget your poor Tory, true blue, 
In your last bumper toast of the year thirty-two. 


tit “ Since the above was written ” we have learnt the result of the peerage 
question in France. The abolition has been voted by a majority of 36, just the 
number of peers created by M. C. Perrier to carry the object. This may act 
as an encouragement elsewhere.—The Pope is as well as can be expected. 


END OF VOL, IV. 
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